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THE WELLINGTON AND THE GREY ADMINISTRATIONS. 


WE are rejoiced at the downfal, the ignominious downfal, of the 
Wellington administration. And for this rejoicing we give the suffi- 
cient reasons, that it was in its nature unconstitutional, as investing an 
individual with the whole power of the state ; in its principles base, as 
acting altogether through a cabinet, of which there was not a single 
member who had not richly earned the scorn of the country ; and in its 
conduct contemptible, as having characterized its power by a succession 
of miserable failures on every point of national policy. We are re- 
joiced, that having begun in an insolent determination to control the 
mind of the British empire, it ended in a ridiculous display of public 
and personal impotency, and that after having imperiously declared 
against all improvement, it expired in the midst ofa roar of public 
laughter. 

We shall give a brief view of the history of those changes which 
put the empire into the hands of a military governor, utterly unac- 
quainted with the habits of civil life, ignorant of the laws of Eng- 
land, professionally ccntemptuous of all feelings but those of the 
sword, and insolently determining that the concerns of a great, free, 
and christian people were to be administered with the rude and 
vulgar authority of the field. 

The death of Mr. Canning, in 1827, placed Lord Goderich in the 
mauspicious rank of Prime Minister: half whig, and half nondescript, 
this cabinet could not stand. The spirit of disunion instantly developed 
itself. Mr. Herries—for such are the trifles that overthrow the weak—- 
Mr. Herries was the source of contention. Lord Lansdowne had ten- 
dered his resignation on hearing that this individual was to be imposed 
on the cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He finally acquiesced ; 
but the jealousy on all sides was retained. The appointment of the 
Finance Committee, at the head of which an intrigue of the late Mr. 
Tierney proposed to place Lord Althorp, without the cognizance of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was an affront too open to be palliated. 
The ministry was thrown into a general state of confusion. After three 
months of correspondence, Lord Goderich, weary of the struggle, went 
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down to Windsor, and on the 8th of January, 1828, resigned_his office 
into the hands of his Majesty. It was impossible to deny Lord Gode- 
rich’s claims to good intention and public honesty. But he ought 
not to have suffered his administration to be broken up by the quarrels 
of two such men as Herries and Huskisson, he ought to have turned 
out both the financiers, and having thus disposed of the two clerks, 
tried how the country could be governed by gentlemen. . 

The Duke of Wellington was appointed First Lord Commissioner 
of the Treasury, with a cabinet of twelve members. Parliament met 
on the 29th of January. In the debate on the address, Mr. Brougham 
stated the public opinion of the administration. He declared “ his dis- 
like of seeing any one man in possession of the whole patronage of 
the crown, the patronage of the army, of the church, of every thing. 
To the noble duke also was intrusted the delicate function of con- 
veying constant and confidential advice to the ear of his Majesty. 
As a constitutional man, this state of things struck him as most 
unconstitutional. He had been told that the noble duke was a person 
of vigour in council,and that his talents were not confined to the art 
of war. It might be so, but that did not remove his objections against 
the noble duke’s being placed in possession of such an unmense mass of 
civil and military influence.” ' 

Mr. Brougham then went into his own theories on the subject. 
“ He had no fear of Slavery being introduced into this country. It would 
take a stronger man than the Duke of Wellington to effect such an 
object. The noble duke might take the army, he might take the navy, 
he might take the mitre, he might take the great seal, he would make 
the noble duke a present of them all. Let him come sword in hand 
against the constitution, and the energies of the people of this country 
would not only beat him, but laugh at his efforts. There had been 
periods when the country heard with dismay that the ‘ soldier was 
abroad.’ ‘There was now another person abroad, a less oy fda per- 
son, in the eyes of some an insignificant person, whose labours had 
tended to produce this state of things—the schoolmaster was abroad ; 
and he trusted more to the schoolmaster, armed with his primer, than 
he did to the séldier in full military array, for upholding and extending 
the liberties of his country.” 

The meaning of all this theory being, that we have a right to tempt 
danger, that we need not disarm a military despot in the first instance, 
because we shall be sure of beating him when it comes to a contest, 
bayonet to bayonet; and that the soldier is to be suffered to en- 
croach, to arm himself, and make his attempt with his best powers upon 
the national freedom, because, in the long run, the schoolmaster will 
defeat him. But this policy is too expensive for us; we wish to keep 
our liberties without being compelled once a year to fight for them 
against the soldier coming from Woolwich with his train of artillery ; 
we think, in every instance, the beginnings of tyrranny must be put 
down, and that nations which begin by indolence will end by slavery ! 

The Duke of Wellington’s ministry commenced with the most pompous 
promises of guarding every interest of religion and state ; the condition 
of the people was to be improved, the defects in the constitution were 
to be touched with a sacred delicacy, yet to be repaired with a com- 
pleteness worthy of the original fabric ; the poor were to be sustained ; 
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allies were tobe protected, a new era of national vigour was to com- 
mence under the direction of the Duke of Wellington. Every one 
of those promises was violated. In this administration, which 
was to keep England at the head of Europe, the supremacy was almost 
instantly lost, and given over to a barbarian power. Russia became 
the first empire of Europe. Our ally Turkey was broken down before 
our face. Spain defied us; Portugal held us at bay. France sent an 
expedition to Greece in direct contempt of the Duke of Wellington’s 
remonstrances; she sent another expedition to Algiers in direct con- 
tempt of his remonstrances, and conquered it. He remonstrated against 
her keeping it. She defied him again, and kept it. Feebleness like 
this produced its effect gradually on the British nation. The military 
premier was discovered to be a boaster, fit for nothing beyond the 
coarse work of a campaign, and acquainted with nothing beyond the 
harshness of military command. But his character was to enjoy a still 
further development. 

While the late king lived, worn down with disease, and surrounded 
by a set of people who make the natural curse of an idle court, the Duke 
of Wellington, insolent by nature, and surrounded only by the Peels 
and other slaves who knew that a murmur would strip them of their 
quarter’s salary, was paramount, and all discontent was carefully su 
pressed in high quarters. But the accession of a new king changed the 
scene. The premier was no longer the lord of the ascendant, he found 
that he too had a master, a fact which he had forgotten for some years ; 
his nod could no longer do every thing, he grew angry, and he was 
fool enough to let the world see that he aid so! 

The nation, disgusted with the gross displays of the last Parliament, 
had determined that some attempt at purification should be made ; they 
insisted on the palpable guilt of buying and selling the votes of men, 
who were called on by the Jaw to swear that they received nothing for 
their votes. They cried out against the waste and corruption of the 
public resources merely to pamper the pride of a crowd of dependants 
who were a disgrace tothe country that fed their mendicant pride. 

A man of sense would have sAuicwisdget that the national opinion 
was right, that the vileness of Sinecures, vested interests, and Pensions 
for no one knows what services, should be extinguished, and that the 
Parliament should be free from the stain of personal corruption. But 
the Duke was angry. He delivered opinions which were first received 
by the nation with defiance, and next with ridicule ; until the House of 
Commons at length taught him the difference between the command of 
colonels of police or corporals of the guards, and the representatives ofa 
country which still hates military arrogance. 

But there is no downfal so complete as that which a man makes for 
himself, and the Duke was to have the consolation of knowing that he 
had made himself an object of laughter in all directions, east and west. 
We allude tothe Guildhall dinner, which will henceforth make a 
minent figure in his grace’s biography. It was among the most blun- 
dering exhibitions on record. All London laughed at the announcement 
that the King, the most popular King within memory, the King who 
has been walking day after day unattended through the streets, and who 
might have walked to Guildhall, with no more attendance than the re- 

of the people, could not go to dine with the citizens without 
the chance, nay, the certainty, of being attacked if not shot, on his 
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way. . Who were to be the storming-party, whether they were to 
decend from the moon or to ascend from Fleet ditch, whether the Thames 
was to disembark an army on its shores, or the warlike shopkeepers of 
Fleet-street were to take the field against the gilt coach and cream- 
coloured horses, has not yet been explained. But it served as the foun- 
dation of morning cabinet councils, midnight despatches, couriers riding 
for their lives from the Mansion House to Whitehali, and regiments or- 
dered to break up from their quarters, in full fighting order, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. In fact, nothing escaped disclosure, except the nature of 
the danger, of which the secret was kept with memorable strictness, and 
is still deposited in the breasts of the original discoverers. 

It happened that the only menace in the Lord Mayor’s letter was 
against the Duke himself, and we still find it difficult to diseover why 
the public disgust for his grace should have any thing to do with their 
feelings towards the King. But these are secrets of State. Sir Robert 
Peel wrote the notice, that his Majesty could not venture ; the citizens 
read the notice with contempt for the writer, and utter denial of the 
danger. But the Duke was not to go ; and the question was decided. 

We understand that the King, since he has got rid of the Duke ; 
whether it is that the loyal citizens have grown more warlike, or ‘the 
days longer within this month, intends to eat his dinner at the Mansion 
House in spite of being shot on his way, or having Fleet-street barri- 
cadoed by an army of a hundred thousand rebels debouching from Chan- 
cery-lane. 

The Wellington Administration perished totally, under the ridicule of 
this most ridiculous transaction. The chieftain himself was obviously 
borne down by a sense of contemptible failure, and the feeble tone in 
which he made the last dying speech of his power, was not more mdi- 
cative of the fallen minister, than of the fallen man. 

The Guildhall affair had enough of folly in it to reconcile the most 
stubborn unbeliever to the idea that the ministry were not gifted with 
the sort of understanding precisely fitted for governing the country, 
But the sycophants of the premier had laboured so long to establish for 
him a reputation for miraculous sagacity, that we shal] take the trouble 
of giving another proof of his utter inaptitude. The King’s speech 
furnishes, an unanswerable case. It was the declared desire of the 
nation that we should not interfere in the quarrels of foreigners. In 
the first place we have no right to dictate to any people what form of 
government they shall choose, any more than we have a right to dictate 
what food they shall eat, or what clothes they shall wear. In the next, 
England has always found this kind of interference as impolitic as it 
was unjust, being always finally dragged into the heat of the conflict 
as a principal, seeing her efforts baffled, and the only results being the 
hatred of the nation concerned, the ridicule of all other nations, and 
three or four hundred millions added to our national debt. The peculiar 
case before government at the time was Belgium. And _ on this the 
nation had already decided that we should leave the parties concerned, 
to settle it between them. All the government declarations through 
the newspapers were of exactly the same tenor. 

Yet what was the astonishment of all men of common sense, when 
the following paragraph made its appearance in the King’s Speech. 


“Thave witnessed with deep regret the state of affairs in the Low Coun- 
tries. I lament that the enlightencd Administration of the King should not 
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have’ preserved ‘his’ dominions from revolt, and that the wise and prudent 
measure of) submitting the desires and the complaints of his people to the 
deliberation. of an extraordinary meeting of the States-General, should have 
led to no: satisfactory result. 

**I am, endeayouring, in concert with my Allies, to devise such means of 
restoring tranquillity as may be compatible with the welfare and good govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, and with the future security of other States !” 


And this was non-intervention. This was abstaining from taking a side. 
This was “ giving no opinion either way.” Men of plain understanding, 
from London to St. Petersburg, read it in a totally different way ; and 
the stocks fell instantly, in the expectation of immediate measures of war. . 
All Belgium read it in the same plain way, and set down England in 
the ranks of its enemies. All Europe had made up its mind upon the 
subject ; and it seems likely that nothing but the extreme caution of the 
French King could have prevented his cabinet from issuing a counter 
declaration, and declaring, “ that he had witnessed with deep regret the 
state of affairs in the Low Countries. He lamented that the enlightened 
administration of the Belgium Insurrection had not preserved its domi- 
nions from the attacks of tyranny ; and that the wise and prudent mea- 
sure of submitting the desires and complaints of the people to a native 
Legislature should have led to no satisfactory results. In consequence 
whereof the King of the French was endeavouring in concert with, his 
Allies, to devise such means of restoring tranquillity as were compatible 
with the welfare and good government of the Netherlands ; and with 
the future security of o/her States.” 

Is there a man in England who could have doubted that such a Denes 
was a manifesto? or that the French were preparing to uphold the 
Belgians by arms? Qn this point Earl Grey’s observations in the debate 
are unanswerable. 


** We should consider well the nature of the sacrifices we were called on to 
make, in order to maintain the union between these countries. If his, Majesty, 
in his speech, only meant to lament that troubles had broken out.in the 
Netherlands, and to deprecate the consequences that might flow from them, 
he (Earl Grey) had not a single word to say on the subject. But the speech 
went further, and pronounced an opinion on the transactions referred to, b 
speaking of the ‘ revolt’ of one of the parties agaiast an ‘ enlightened admi- 
nistration.’ This was totally inconsistent with the principles of non-inter- 
ference, which ought.to regulate our policy in such cases—it was taking: wp 
the cause of the King against his ‘ revolted’ subjects—revolted, too, from a 
wise and ‘enlightened’ government: if so, the revolt ought to be sup- 
pressed and punished ; and was the Noble Duke (Wellington) prepared to 
aid the King of the Netherlands in bringing matters to that issue? He 
trusted not; but trusted that if the Noble Duke were of that mind, the House 
would not support such conduct. (Hear!) He believed the Noble Duke 
would find no support for such an attempt in a country too much at- 
tached to liberty itself to interfere with the liberty of others.—But would the 
Noble Duke mediate? How would he act the part of an impartial mediator 
after pronouncing an opinion on the conduct of one of the parties? The 
allusion to the state of Belgium was ill-judged, to say the Jeast. If it came 
at last to the issue which he expected—namely, that the Netherlands would 
constitute a new State, independent of other countries; if it should come 
to that, in what situation would the Noble Duke stand, when he should be 
obliged to acknowledge a Government composed of people whom he had 
denounced as rebels?’ He was sure if the Noble Duke proposed to France 
such an interference as appeared to be contemplated, that she would resist, 
and the consequence must be an interruption of tranquillity.” 
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This was plain sense, and was not to be answered, but by some fair 
acknowledgment that Belgium was to be put down at all hazards, and 
that England was to be one of the instruments in putting it down. 
But the Duke of Wellington had already changed his tone, for it is 
impossible to doubt that his original language had been hostile. It was 
now to be declared that prejudging meant giving no opinion what- 
ever, and that pronouncing the act of the Belgians to be a revoll, meant 
nothing but a pacificatory arrangement. , 


“**T hope,’ said the noble Duke, ‘that we shall be enabled to effect the 
pacification by means of impartial mediation, and a prudent conciliation, 
without any necessity for an appeal to arms. The Noble Earl may be 
assured, therefore, that there is no intention on our part to interfere by 
force, or by an appeal to arms. We hope, by means of negociation, and by 
moderate, conciliatory, and pacific intervention, to carry into effect an 
arrangement that ought to be satisfactory to all parties, conducive to the 
peace and good government of the Netherlands, and to the welfare and 
tranquillity of Europe.’ ” 





In all this tissue of declaration, and of denial in the teeth of declara- 
tion, plain men can discover nothing but feebleness, want of purpose, 
and want of knowledge of the feelings of England. We have not the 
slightest idea that the Duke of Wellington intended to involve England 
in war for the supremacy of the Dutch King; yet he must make a 
bravado: could he believe that his bravado would answer the purpose of 
— down the Belgian insurrection? No. Might it not have driven 

elgium in its first alarm into throwing itself into the hands of France ? 
Undoubtedly: for men will not suffer their bodies to be cast into Dutch | 
dungeons, nor their throats to be cut on Dutch scaffolds, while they can 
save either liberty or life by calling in the help of their neighbours. 
Might it not toe have given the French liberals the opportunity which 
they so obviously desire, of taking Belgium under their protection, and 
forcing their King to set himself at the head of insurrection and repub- 
licanism throughout Europe? Undoubtedly. And nothing but the 
instant disclaimer wrung from this rash minister, could have prevented 
the catastrophe. Thanks to “ his Majesty’s opposition,” which righted 
his Majesty’s government, redeemed the credit of the country out of the 
giddy hands of the outcast cabinet ; and compelling the chief of that 
cabinet to swallow his words, substituted words of quietness and com- 
mon sense in their room. 

But his Grace had to exhibit himself in one more attitude of bravado ; 
and luckily it was the last in which he is likely to display himself for 
some time. England, infinitely disgusted with her late parliament, 
which she had seen successively upholding every ministry, let its prin- 
ciples be however obnoxious, or its waste of the public money on its 
creatures be however scandalous; had been driven by the palpable 
necessity of the case into a demand of some change which might give 
her an honest representation. The cry was no longer confined to the 
radical or the whig; men of al] parties and of none, equally joined in it ; 
and the tories were the loudest in their determination to have some 
change instantly made. Yet the premier, urged by his fate, and under 
the influence of that feeling of mingled short-sightedness and arrogance 
which makes him the most unfit man alive to be the minister of a 
country where men have rights and feelings to be consulted, haughtily 
declares himself against all improvement. - He does more, he ornaments 
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his extravagant and monstrous dictum with a berder of ridiculous 
assertions, which every man in the house and out of the house must have 
laughed at. He tells the members of the House of Commons, that their 
mode of election is the most perfect conceivable by the human mind, This 
he tells to the members for old Sarum, for Gatton Park, for the Cinque 
Ports, and for the Cornish boroughs. No doubt the intelligence must have 
found a delighted echo in the bosom of the Honourable Member Sir 
Massah Manasseh Lopez, and his class of honourable representatives, 
No doubt it must have been received with rapture in the whole circle of 
rotten boroughs ; but by all men yet unstained with that traffic, it must 
have been listened to with the deepest disdain of the assertion and the 
assertor. Now let the ex-premier be tried by his acts. First, as to his 
foreign policy. How did he receive England from the Canning cabinet ; for 
Lord Goderich was too short a time in power to make any change? Eng- 
land was then the great arbiter of Europe, the friend of rational because 
necessary change, and offering to the nations the finest model of tem- 

erate liberty. How did he leave it? Is England now the arbiter of 
Soma? Do aggrieved nations look up to her for protection? Is she the 
patroness of freedom in foreign lands, the interposer between the strong 
and the week, the preserver of the European balance? Ask the Portu- 
gris exile, the Spanish, the German aspirant after a free constitution. 

s she the defender of the balance of Europe? See Turkey on the point 
of adding to the inordizate dominion of the Czar. See the whole Con- 
tinent at this hour mustering its armies, and preparing for new violences 
against the liberties of man, and new encroachments on the peace of 
nations. 

Let us next look to our home policy. His trophies are, universal dis- 
content among the people, poverty among the manufacturers, and dis- 
orders, scarcely inferior to civil war, amongst the agriculturists, the 
most important class of the entire population. His next trophies are 
the Catholic Question, and the New Police. And, first, of the police, 
He has raised, under that name, a force alien to the customs of England, 
offensive to the public sense of freedom, and singularly burthensome to 
the public purse. To keep down the pickpockets and casual offenders 
of London, he has raised a force, organized on military principles, 
chiefly soldiers, commanded by a soldier, and already amounting in 
number to seven regiments of the foot-guards! Let the citizens of 
London think of the strength of this new military levy ; and believe, 
if they can, that its sole service was to clear the streets of petty lareeny. 
Or let the honest members of the House of Commons think what oe 
be their feelings, if a minister had stood up and moved for the “ imme- 
diate raising of seven additional regiments of guards!’ Yet this has 
been done. The numbers of the police amount to nearly four thousand 
already, and it was the intention to augment them, and spread the 
system through England. They. are trained to military discipline, 
barracked, inured to military habits, were appointed by the Horse 
Guards, commanded by the Horse Guards, make their daily reports to 
the minister, and were sedulously separated from all connection with the 
safe and constitutional authority of the magistrates and the people. 
They were, in all senses of the word, a new force, a French notion 
imported into British institutions, a gendarmerie, and equal to all the 
purposes of a gendarmerie. 

Against this police the public voice has been loudly and unremit+ 
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tingly raised. The parishes have declared that its expense ‘is; in all 
instances, seriously greater than that of the former watch ; in ‘some 
instances four times as great. But the objection equivalent to all; is 
that it is the introduction of an unconstitutional force, which might 
be used for the most hazardous purposes. The late French revolution, 
by shewing the power of the people, has relieved us of some of our 
arms on the subject. But we have no desire to see ourselves driven 
to so desperate a remedy; and think that a nation worthy to enjoy 
liberty, will shew its value for the possession in the best way, by 
observing with the keenest vigilance every approach to its injury. 

As to the trivial answer, that the streets are better watched, we say 
that they may well be better watched, at three and four times the 
former expense ; but we say also that they would be still better watched, 
if there were a soldier planted at every two feet, and a battalion en- 
camped in every square of London. The truth is, that the police were 
capable of purposes of a very different nature from watching the city 
of London ; and well may we rejoice that the ministry is crushed, 
which created such a force. 

But the Catholic Question involved a higher evil than the degrada- 
tion of public character in a set of slaves, who valued character only 
for its weight in the beggar-barter for place. It is impossible for any 
man, dispassionately comparing Popery with Christianity, not to see, 
‘what our great reformers saw, that the religion of Rome is a tremendous 
corruption of the religion of the Apostles ; that the head bowed down 
in homage to a statue or a picture, and the voice lifted up in prayer 
to St. Peter or the Virgin, is a total perversion of the purposes of 
Christianity, is a total departure from its spirit—and, as such, must 
involve all the fatal results consequent on that departure. It is equally 
undeniable that in every country Protestantism has been the origin and 
nursing mother of Liberty, of Peace, of Morality, and even of earthly 
opulence. While Popery has been always characterized by its in- 
separable connection with slavery, sloth, impurity, and the suppression 
of Knowledge! It is not less known to those who study the Scriptures, 
and study them with the reverence due to the words of the Eternal 
Judge of man, that terrible judgments are denounced upon the holders 
of this apostate faith; and that the only security against either its 
corruptions, its blandishments, or its punishments, is by keeping aloof 
from any share in its system. The slightest glance at our own history too 
will shew that the purity of our Protestantism has been invariably our 
national strength, and that our contact with Popery has been always 
publicly fatal, visited with great misfortunes, and continually so visited 
until the evil contact was no more, and the old wall of partition again 
separated the pure religion from the impure. 

We altogether disdain the sneer with which such opinions are sure 
to be received by the superficial, and the scorner. This is not the 
place for either asserting or defending our belief; but we must look 
upon the understanding as wretchedly narrow, and the mind deplorably 
and calamitously dark, which, in speaking of the general course of 
events, does not recognize the action of a Providence; in alluding to 
the Scriptures, does not render the deepest tribute of the heart to their 
holy and: supernatural wisdom ; or, in speaking of religious things, is 
ashamed to acknowledge itself an humble and willing believer in the 
high and glorious truths of God’s revealed will. . : 
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ile Against. this knowledge we nationally sinned, by giving to. 
Reman, Catholies the only thing that Popery ever asked,—Power, 
by giving .a national. sanction to practices which we know to.be.ob- 
moxious, The. Papist worship ef the dead, of the statue, of the wafer, 
which we know to be idolatrous, or we know nothing of Christianity; is 
now)\no longer a matter of toleration, but a matter of equal right with the 
pure worship ; no longer conceded for the indulgence of conscience, but 
conceded for the sake of a guilty policy, as it was demanded in the 
spirit of a haughty and rebellious pride. 

We state, once for all, the ground of Protestant opposition to the 
political claims of the Roman Catholic. The Protestant, taking the 
Scriptures for his guide, sees that the Roman Catholic doctrines. are 
adverse to Scripture, and therefore dangerous and fatal to those. who 
believe them. He, therefore, feeling it to be a solemn duty to warn his 
fellow men of errors which involve their eternal peace, feels himself 
bound to refuse every means by which those errors can be propagated 
and made a temptation to the weak. We all know that odlingel power 
can do much with a feeble conscience ; therefore it is the duty of the 
Christian to refuse all that kind of power which can make men overlook 
untruths in the glare of worldly honours, or make zeal in the propa- 
gation of those untruths a passport to worldly distinction, or give their 
professors an actual means of injuring the immediate quiet and gene- 
ral frame of Protestantism. Now all those dangerous results must be 
contemplated in making Roman Catholics an equal part of the Pro- 
testant legislature. 

There is in the first instance, the semblance that the, Protestant 
does not consider the Popish doctrines so obnoxious as the, Scriptures 
declare them to be, when he intimately associates their avowed 
champions with himself in the highest affairs of life, in the defence 
of his liberties, and even in the care and support of his religion, In 
the next, he adds to the allurements of a religion which eminently 
appeals to the senses, the attractions of public influence, and even.the 
certainty of attaining that influence by exhibiting a more than common 
zealin the cause ; and lastly by making the Roman Catholic,a party in 
the legislature, he directly gives a power of impeding and injuring the 
tranquillity of that Protestantism, against which Popery declares. per- 
petual war, which it pronounces to be a criminal revolt from its allegiance, 
and which it with still more formidable vengeance declares,.is to be 
reclaimed by the fire aud the sword. These are the acknowledged 
doctrines of the Romish church. The heretic must be converted, or 
must atone for his belief, at the stake. 

If the comparative weakness of the Papal throne, or the ie ace 
moderation of Europe, prevent those frightful doctrines from having 
their full execution ; the doctrines are still in existence. Their church 
prides itself in their being unchanged. In this world of revolutions 
the time may come, and come soon, when Popery shall be armed_once 
again with the means of inflicting general misery ; and what but. the 
most criminal neglect of common prudence, would depend for the 
religious and civil liberties of ourselves or our children, upon things 
so‘ fluctuating as popular opinion, the supremacy of England, or the 
tender mercies of Popery. And yet by placing the Roman Catholic in 
the legislature, we have, as far as we could, given him this power, _ If 
we are to be told that hitherto no harm has been done, and that only 
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ten or a dozen Roman Catholics have become members of Parliament ; 
our answer is plain ; that a single year is no standard of the evil ofa 
legislative absurdity, which is to spread over the existence of an empire ; 
that no one ever supposed that in the first two or three parliaments 
the evil would be prominent ; and that the Roman Catholics were, hitherto, 
chiefly among the lower classes, and kept back by their habits of life 
from the means of indulging a dangerous ambition. But this means 
we have now given them, and now that their eyes are fixed on Par- 
liament, we shall see the madness of our concession, in the continued influx 
of Roman Catholics. But, one point is still to be uliarly observed. 
In the late elections, the Popish priesthood were singularly and suspi- 
ciously quiet. That they can be singularly active and suspiciously 
influential we have had abundant proof. 

In the Clare election, when there was a Papist object to carry, 
they carried it with a high hand. They broke down with the most 
perfect ease the influence of the crown, the church, and the country 
gentlemen. They trampled Protestantism under their feet, and waving 
alternately the cross and the green banner, they bore their popular can- 
didate into parliament. But that deed once done, they instantly 
stopped, their enthusiasm seemed to be extinguished at the moment 
when it might have been expected to blaze, they seemed tamed by their 
Mie rat and while a common calculation might have supposed the whole 
Popish priesthood lifting the trumpet to their lips, and summoning all 
their congregations to the support of Popery in the Legislature, not a 
note was heard ; all was completely hushed, doubtless, by orders from 
high quarters. 

The Pers reason of this extraordinary stillness is, that having 
accomplished the only difficult part of the achievement by forcing 
open the gates of the legislature, they were sagaciously rohibited from 
awaking the British parliament to the folly which it had committed, 
by any hasty exhibition of their strength ; and they have, in conse- 
rig suffered the elections to take their natural course for a while. 

ut when any foreign policy shall make it of importance to Rome to 
influence the British legislature, we shall see the mandate sent forth to 
the priesthood, the populace summoned from the altar, and the whole 
force of Popery pouring into the houses of parliament. 

But the grand folly and crime are already committed. ‘The progress 
of Popery Fas been suddenly aided by the fastitabate: so far as it could ; 
by this act, it has declared that truth and error in religion to it are the 
same ; that a man is not the worse legislator for being the propagator 
of the most erroneous religion; that he may be a perfect subject, of 
the law, while he is a wilful or a blind opponent of those mighty truths 
which are the foundation of all law; and that he may be a safe 
guardian of the liberties, civil, and religious, of a people, whose whole 
constitution has been founded on a determined and principled rejection 
of the authority, of the practises, and of the doctrines of that Popery 
which he is bound, at the peril of his body and soul, to make para- 
mount over all the rights and creeds of mankind. 

But what have been the fruits of this guilty and boasted measure, 
even while the ink that registered it was scarcely dry? Has it paci- 
fied Ireland? Let the answer be given in the universal tumults of 
Ireland, in the insolent and daring public meetings, the furious rT 
the proposals for armed confederacies, the contumely and defiance of 
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government, aud in the still deeper determinations of men who have 
been distinctly taught that they can overawe the legislature. 

Has it bound any one portion of Ireland faster to this country ? 
It has alienated the whole Protestant community of Ireland to tick a 
degree, that even the imminent danger of a separation, which would 
make Ireland at once a Popis republic, and a field of blood to, the 
Protestant, has not been able to make them come forward in defence 
of the British connexion. They have been disgusted. They declare that 
they were scorned, tricked and insulted ;. and the zeal. which once 
burned so brightly in their bosoms, and which they displayed by the 
noblest efforts in the most perilous times, the generous and hal- 
lowed zeal with which they resisted the Popish despotism of James, 
at the most afflicting sacrifices, and setniised the fortunes of William 
and Protestantism with the most gallant devotement of their blood, 
has utterly passed away. In the measure of Catholic emancipation they 
feel the old contract of England with their ancestors broken, and they 
now, between indignation and sorrow, rest on their arms, and look on, 
while they see Rebellion fitting on its sword, and a struggle preparing 
which wil shake the country to its foundations. So much for the great 
healing measure in Ireland ! 

And what has it effected already onthe Continent? This is a ques- 
tion of searcely a more complicated nature. For a long period there 
has been a contest in Europe between despotism and democracy. 
first French Revolution was its original display, but the popular vio- 
lences were so terrible, that the aspect of popular power, begrimed with 
civil blood, and inflamed with the intoxication of the most. unbridled 
vice, made itself hideous in the eyes of mankind. Yet this might have 
gradually assumed a more human aspect, and might have ended by 
shaping the Continental tyrannies into limited governments, but for the 
usurpation of Napoleon. War was his throne—he lived by bloodshed, 
and his existence expired when France grew weary of feeding pin 
with slaughter. The fall of France re-established the old system, anc 
all the leading despotisms of the Continent seemed to have been fixed 
fixed on firmer grounds than ever. ‘ 

But the feeling survived, and men justly declared that monarchy 
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was an institution not for the simple purpose of enabling a race of high. 


born individuals to do with mankind as they pleased ; but to make their 
people secure in the enjoyment of their abilities, time, and industry. 
And this is to be secured only by a Constitution, which puts the liberty 
of the subject beyond the future caprice of the sovereign. This is the 
liberty which we enjoy in England, which is guarded by a Constitution, 
and which the monzrch cannot change. All the continental kings had 
promised their people this kind of defence against arbitrary power ; 
but the promise was given in the day of danger, and its purpose was to 
rouse their subjects to exertion against Napoleon. The people did their 
part, and Napoleon was destroyed. The sovereigns failed in their per- 
formance, and the despotisms even grcw more sullen, arbitrary, and 
violent, as the discontents of the people at this breach of promise were 
more openly expressed. 

There may have been popular excesses, and even republican follies 
and frenzies in some instances. But let an Englishman put himself in 
the place of a foreign subject, and then consider how he would relish 
the conduct of government. With the single exception of France, there. 
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is not on the Continent, from the straights of Dover to the, Euxine; a 
single kingdom, where the subject is secure of his liberty for the next 
twenty-four hours or minutes. An order of the king, or of the king’s 
minister, or of any of the hundred underlings of office, may seize, with- 
out any ostensible cause, without any crimination, but on, the mere 
declaration of the king’s will, any individual in the kingdom. A, man 
of the most innocent and retired habits may be torn at a, moment's 
notice from his fireside, his business destroyed, his family scattered and 
pauperized, his good name ruined, and his life sacrificed in some dun- 
geon by damp, chains, and sorrow. 

If he survive the first miseries of his dungeon, there he may lie for 
years, till the spiders and snails grow familiar with him, till he wears the 
semblance more of a wild beast than a man, and till his mind is in- 
flamed into frenzy, or sunk into fatuity. He may be perfectly guiltless 
of public crime, he may be perfectly at a loss even to conceive for what 
offence he has been undone ; yet there he must lie. He cannot, like the 
Englishman, demand a trial, where he may confound his accusers. He 
cannot insist on being either confronted with justice, or set at liberty. 
The cruelties of thePopish Inquisition, originally borrowed from secular 
cruelties, and refining on them, have been borrowed back for the use of 
the royal dungeons; and how shall we as Englishmen, or as human beings, 
wonder that men exposed to those miseries should demand some const?- 
tutional security against them ? 

It is true, that in the general classes of life those cruelties may be 
seldom felt. So long as the subject is content to stay in the mediocrity 
in which chance placed him at first, so long as he remains the peasant, 
turning up the ground from day to day, and at last laying himself down 
in it, without a thought beyond the horse he drives, or the sheep he 
shears; so long he will be in all probability passed over by power. But 
if that peasant shall desire to make the natural use of his faculties, and 
be something above the clod; or if he feel indignant at some act of 
‘oppression, that would be enough to rouse the stones to mutiny ; or if 
he refuse to submit to the insolence or the rapine of a superior, his 
immunity is gone, from that instant. The dungeon opens for him, and 
his only escape from that dungeon is into the grave. 

It is true, that the dissipated nobleman, the courtier, the whole race 
who live on the public property, and who are essential to the show of 
Courts, may pass their lives in security enough. But let one of those 
dare to be something more honourable ; let him think his rank, wealth, 
and leisure worse employed in dangling about a levee, or dancing a 
quadrille, or robbing some dupe at a gaming-table, than in promoting 
any object of public good, and he is from that moment a marked man ; 
his name is set down in the jailor’s list, and at length he vanishes to some 
fortress, where he may meditate on the hazards of being wiser and better 
than the fools and profligates of his generation. How many hundred or 
thousand Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians are at this hour 
groaning in the dungeons of their kings! Not one of them is brought 
to trial; nor intended to be brought to trial. There they must lie till 
death, a revolution, or the day of judgment! 

We will not say, because we yet have not the ex-premier’s own decla- 
ration onthe subject, that he was a sharer in that fearful modification 
of the Holy Alliance, which is called the Metternich league ; and,whose 
object ‘is notoriously to combine all monarchs against all constitutioual 
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attempts on the part of nations. But there can be no ‘doubt that the 
Polignac ministry were in the league, that the famous “ ordinances” 
were the commencement of an open declaration of the Metternich 
system, and that the late French cabinet had only waited the suecess of 
the Catholic question in England to make that declaration. The prin- 
ciples of the league are popish. Rome is at its head, and its politics 
are all constructed with a reference to the principle of keeping the 

ple in awe by the priesthood. We must leave the public to decide 
for itself how far the concessions which placed the subject of the Pope 
on an equality with the subject of the King of England, were influenced 
by views bey ‘ond the borders of England. But this we know, that the 
eyes of all the popish courts of Europe were fixed on the progress of 
the measure, and that immediately on its completion Prince Polignac, 
who had been stationed here as Ambassador to inspect that progress, set 
off for Paris, where he was made Prime Minister, and where, fronr that 
moment, preparations were set on foot for abolishing the French consti- 
tution, and bringing the principles of the Metternich league into full 
activity. 

But let him be tried on his domestic polity. What class of the British 
‘empire has the Duke of Wellington’s ministry, unlimited as it was for-all 
his purposes, brought over to his side? Has it won the Irish Pro- 
testants? They load him with the heaviest hatred.—Has it won the 
Irish Catholics? They libel him by the hour, scoff at his conciliation, 
and charge him with having given up to fear, what he would never have 
given up to policy.—How stends he with the Commercial Body of Eng- 
land? They point to their decaying trade.—How stands he with the 
Agriculturists? They point to their burning farm-yards.— How is he 
received by the C ountry ? They have thrown out all his adherents. at 
the elections—-How by London? Dares he ride through its streets to 
Guildhall even under the protection of his own police >— How stands he 
with the Tories? They shrink from him.—How with the Whigs? 
They have turned him out. And thus flourishes in public opinion ‘the 
Wellington Administration ! 

Religious men remark that from the time of his forcing the Catholic 
Bill on the country, all the minisier’s measures have been luckless ; that 
he has s:umbled on from blunder to blunder ; that the country has been 
gomg down; and that the first feeling of national joy has been in the 
utter rejection of the military minister! 

Europe is still in confusion, but we have to rejoice that we have got 
rid of a man in whom we had no trust, and who, to the most hazardous 
passion for engrossing all power, added its most disastrous and luck- 
less employment. We must have no more soldiers roughly attempting 
to be statesmen, and bringing the principles of the Barrack into the 
Council-room ! 

Of the men who have succeeded the pro-papist cabinet, we can yet 
say nothing. We have no love for Whiggism. But the Tories of the 
last administration so utterly disgraced the name, that we defy any 
Whig in existence to do worse. At least the public will gain something 
by the change ; there must be some retrenchment, there must be also 
some purification of parliament. From their predecessors nothing was 
to be expected but additional burthens, foreign disgraces, and domestic 
dangers.- Lord Grey is luckily no Field-Marshal, nor Lord Goderich a 
Quarter-Master-General! We shall have probably less military arroganeé, 
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and a somewhat diminished military expenditure. And we think, that 
Lord Grey will not “advise” the king to dread the sight of a Guildhall 
dinner, for fear of being poisoned there, or murdered on his:;way home ; 
we think that Temple Bar will be restored to its old peaceful name, and 
that the aldermen may go to their beds without a pitched battle. We 
will go further, and say that, in whatever way the present administra- 
tion may conduct itself, it cannot be more unpepular than the. preced- 
ing one, that it cannot distinguish itself by a more thorough disap- 
pointment of the national wishes, nor go out more thickly covered 
with the national ridicule. 





APHORISMS ON MAN, BY THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
[Continued from last Month. 


XXXVII. 


“To be direct and honest is not safe,” says Iago. Shakspeare has 
here defined the nature of honesty, which seems to consist in the absence 
of any indirect or sinister bias. The honest man looks at and decides 
upon an object as it is in itself, without a view to consequences, and as if 
he himself were entirely out of the question ; the prudent man considers 
only what others will think of it; the knave, how he can turn it to his 
own advantage or another’s detriment, which he likes better. His 
straight-forward simplicity of character is the reverse of what is under- 
stood by the phrase, a man of the world: an honest man is independent 
of and abstracted from material ties. This character is owing chiefly to 
strong natural feeling and a love of right, partly to pride and obstinacy, 
and a want of discursiveness of imagination. It is not well to be too 
witty or too wise. In many circles (not including the night-cellar or a 
mess-table) a clever fellow means a rogue. According to the French 
proverb, “ Tout homme reflechi est mechant.”” Your honest man often is, 
and is always set down as no better than an ass. 


XXXVITI. 


A person who does not tell lies will not believe that others tell them. 
From old habit, he cannot break the connection between words and 
things. This is to labour under a great disadvantage in his transactions 
with men of the world: it is playing against sharpers with loaded dice. 
The secret of plausibility and success is point-blanc lying. The advan- 
tage which men of business have over the dreamers and sleep-walkers 
is not in knowing the exact state of a case, but in telling you with a 
grave face what it is not, to suit their own purposes. this is one 
obvious reason why students and book-worms are so often reduced to 
their last legs. Education (which is a study and discipline of abstract 
truth) is a diversion to the instinct of lying and a bar to fortune. 


XX XIX. 
Those who get their money as wits, spend it like fools. 


XL. 


It is not true that authors, artists, &c., are uniformly ill-paid ; they are 
often improvident, and look upon an income as an estate. A literary 
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man’ who has made even five or six hundred a-year for a length of time 
has only himself to blame if he has none of it left (a tradesman with the 
same annual profits would have been rich or independent) ; an artist 
who breaks for ten thousand pounds cannot surely lament the want. of 
patronage, A sieve might as well petition against a dry season. Persons 
of talent and reputation do not make money, because they do not keep 
it; and they do not keep it, because they do not care about it till they 
feel the want of it—and then the public stop payment. The prudent and 
careful, even among players, lay by fortunes. 


XLI. 


In general, however, it is not to be expected that those should grow 
rich by a special Providence, whose first and last object is by every 
means and at every sacrifice to grow famous, Vanity and avarice have 
different goals and travel different roads. The man of genius produces 
that which others admire: the man of business that which they will buy. 
If the poet is delighted with the ideas of certain things, the reader is 
equally satisfied with the idea of them too. The man of genius does 
that which no one else but himself can do: the man of business gets his 
wealth from the joint mechanical drudgery of all whom he has the 
means toemploy. Trade is the Briareus that works with a hundred 
hands. A popular author grew rich, because he seemed to have a hun- 
dred hands to write with: but he wanted another hand to say to his 
well-got gains, “ Come, let me clutch thee.” Nollekens made a fortune 
(how he saved it we know) by having blocks of marble to turn into 
sharp-looking busts (which required a capital), and by hiring a number 
of people to hack and hew them into shape. Sir j th me made more 
money than West or Barry, partly because he was a better painter, 
partly because gentlemen like their own portraits better than those of 
Bae, or apostle, saint or hero. What the individual wants, he will 
pay the highest price for: what is done for the public the. State must 
pay for. How if they will not? The historical painter cannot make 
them ; and if he persists in the attempt, must be contented to fall a 
martyr to it. It is some glory to fail in great designs; and some 
punishment is due to having rashly or presumptuously embarked in 
them. 


XLII. 


It is some comfort to starve on a name: it is something to be a poor 
gentleman ; and your man of letters “ writes himself armigero, im any 
bond, warrant, or quittance.” In fixing on a profession for a child, it is 
a consideration not to place him in one in which he may not be thought 
good enough to sit down in any company. Miserable mortals that we 
are! If you make a lawyer of him, he may become Lord Chancellor ; 
and then all his posterity are lords. How cheap and yet acceptable a 
thing is nobility in this country! It does not date from Adam or the 
conquest. We need not laugh at Buonaparte’s mushroom peers, who 
were something like Charlemagne’s or the knights of King Arthur's 
round table. 


XLII. 


We talk of the march of intellect, as if it only unfolded the know- 
ledge of good: the knowledge of evil, which communicates with twenty 
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times the ws is never once hinted at. Eve’s apple, the torch of 
Prometheus, and Pandora’s box, are discarded as childish fables by our 


wise moderns. 


XLIV. 


As I write this, I hear out of the window a man beating his wife and 
calling her names. Is this what is meant by good-nature and domestic 
comfort? Or is it that we have so little of these, ordinarily speaking, 
that we are astonished at the smallest instances of them ; and have never 
done lauding ourselves for the exclusive possession of them ? 


XLV. 


A man should never marry beneath his own rank in life—for love. I 
shews goodness of heart, but want of consideration; and the very 
generosity of purpose will defeat itself. She may please him and be 
every way qualified to make him happy: but what will others think ? 
Can he with equal certainty of the issue introduce her to his friends and 
family? If not, nothing is done; for marriage is an artificial institu- 
tion, and a wife a part of the machinery of society. We are not in a 
state of nature, to be quite free and unshackled to follow our spontaneous 
impulses. Nothing can reconcile the difficulty but a woman’s being a 
paragon of wit or beauty ; but every man fancies his Dulcineaa paragon 
of witor beauty. Without this, he will only (with the best intentions in 
the world) have entailed chagrin and mortification both on himself and 
her; and she will be as much excluded from society as if he had made 
her his mistress instead of his wife. She must either mope at home, or 
tie him to her apron-string ; and he will drag a clog and a load through 
life, if he be not saddled with a scold and a tyrant to boot. 


XLVI. 


I believe in the theoretical benevolence, and practical malignity of 
man. 


XLVII. 


We pity those who lived three hundred years ago, as if the world was 
hardly then awake, and they were condemned to feel their way and drag 
out an inanimate existence in the obscure dawn of manners and civiliza- 
tion: we forsooth are-at the meridian, and the ages that are to follow are 
dark night. But if there were any truth in our theory, we should be as 
much behind-hand and objects of scorn to those who are to come after 
us, as we have a fancied advantage over those that have preceded us. 
Supposing it to be a misfortune to have lived in the age of Raphael or 
Virgil, it would be desirable (if it were possible) still to postpone the 
period of our existence sine die: for the value of time must mount up, 
as it proceeds, through the positive, comparative, and superlative 
degrees. Common sense with a little reflection will teach us, that one 
age is as good as another ; that in familiar phrase we cannot have our 
cake and eat it ; and that there is no time like the time present, whether 
in the first, the tenth or the twentieth century. 
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\ THE DEMON SHIP—THE PIRATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Ir-has of late been much the fashion with writers of celebrity: to’ 
choose Pirates for their heroes, insomuch that many of our youth, espe- 
cially of the female sex, attach an idea of romantic grandeur to the very 
word pirale; and I once knew a young lady who, during a sail up the 
Mediterranean, was kept in a state of delirious excitement by the expec- 
tation, I mean the hope, of our all being eventually captured by a Greek 
corsair. Not one, however, of these fascinating marauders made his 
appearance, and we were doomed, in visitation, I suppose, for our ‘sins, 
to have an unmolested passage, and a safe disembarkation. To console 
my young friend under her acute disappointment, I shewed her a little 
MS. which had been bequeathed to me by a relative, a Colonel Fran- 
cillon, who died before pirates came into fashion, and who would as 
soon have thought of seeking a hero in the Newgate Calendar, among 
footpads or housebreakers, as among the daring robbers of the ocean. 
It became evident that the young lady was sufficiently struck by the 
contents of the manuscript to be perfectly willing to take another sail 
over the Mediterranean, in a quiet way, without the interference of any 
robber chief to give piquance to the voyage. This calmed admiration 
of my young friend for gentlemen-thieves, induced me to afford the 
colonel’s story an opportunity for more enlarged conversion of robber- 
lovers. I therefore give it to society with all its imperfections on its 
head. It will be seen ere the conclusion of the tale, that no one can 
better than myself vouch for the truth of the circumstances there brought 
together ; and it would be too trite to remark, that events often occur 
in real life which in fiction would be regarded as gross violations of all 
probability. 





I was the only son of a widowed mother, who, though far from 
affluent, was not pennyless ;—you will naturally suppose, therefore, 
I was a most troublesome, disagreeable, spoiled child. Such I 
might have been, but for the continual drawback on all my early 
gratifications, which my maternal home presented in the shape of an 
old dowager countess, a forty-ninth cousin of my mother’s. This lady 
thought that she handsomely purchased a residence in our family by 
her gracious acknowledgment of this semi-hundredth degree of consan- 
guinity. I believe she had been banished from the mansion of her 
eldest son because her talents for reproof, and his ideas of his own 
impeccability, in nowise harmonized to produce domestic felicity. At 
all events, she became an omnipresent Marplot on mine. Whatever 
I was doing, wherever I was going, there was she reproving, rebuking, 
exhorting, and all to save me from idling, or drowning, or quarrelling, 
or straying, or a hundred etceteras. I grew up, went to school, to 
college—finally, into the army, and with it to Ireland ; and had the su- 
tisfaction, at five-and-twenty, to hear the dowager say I was good for 
nothing. She was of a somewhat malicious disposition, and perhaps I 
did not well to make her my enemy. At this time I had the offer of a 
good military appointment to India, and yet I hesitated to accept it. 
There was in my native village a retired Scotch officer, for whom I had 
conceived a strong attachment. His daughter I had known and loved 
from childhood, and when this gave place to womanhood, my affection 
changed in kind while it strengthened in degree. Margaret Cameron 
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was at this period seventeen, and, consequently, eight years my junior. 
She was young, beautiful, and spoiled by a doating parent—yet I saw 
in her a fine natural disposition, and the seeds of many noble qualities. 
To both father and daughter I openly unfolded my affection. Captain 
Cameron, naturally, pleaded the youth of his daughter. Margaret 
laughed at the idea of my even entertaining a thought of her, told me I 
was two thousand years her senior, and declared she would as soon 
think of marrying an elder brother, or even her father, as myself. I 
listened to the assertions of Margaret with profound silence, scorned to 
whine and plead my cause, bowed with an air of haughty resignation, 
and left her. 
When next I saw Margaret I was in a travelling dress at her father’s 
residence. I found her alone in the garden, occupied in watering her 
flowers. “I am come, Margaret,” I said, “to bid you farewell.”— 
“Why, where are you going ?”—“ To London, to sea, to India.”— 
« Nonsense !”—“ You always think there is nonsense in truth; every 
thing that is serious to others is a jest to you.”—‘ Complimentary this 
morning.” —‘ Adieu, Margaret, may you retain through life the same 
heartlessness of disposition. It will preserve you from many a pang 
that might reach a more sensitive bosom.’—“ You do my strength of 
mind infinite honour. Every girl of seventeen can be sentimental, but 
there are few stoics in their teens. I love to be coldly great. You 
charm me.”—*“ If heartlessness and mental superiority are with you 
synonymes,” I said, with gravity, “ count yourself, Miss Cameron, at 
the very acmé of intellectual greatness, since you can take leave of one 
of your earliest friends with such easy indifference.” Pooh! pooh! 
I know you are not really going. This voyage to India is one of your 
favourite threats in your dignified moments. I think, if I mistake not, 
this is about the twentieth time it has been made. And for early 
friends, and so forth, you have contrived to live within a few hundred 
feet of them, without coming in their sight for the last month, so they 
cannot be so very dear.”” This was said in a slight tone of pique.— 
« Listen to me, Margaret,” said I, with a grave, and, as I think, manly 
dignity of bearing ; “ I offered you the honest and ardent, though worth- 
less gift of a heart, whose best affections (despite your not unmarked 
defects of character) you entirely possessed. I am not coxcomb enough 
to suppose that I can at pleasure storm the affections of any woman ; 
but I am man enough to expect that they should be denied me with 
some reference to the delicate respect due to mine. But you are, of 
course, at full liberty to choose your own mode of rejecting your suitors ; 
only, as one who still views you as a friend, I would that that manner 
shewed more of good womanly feeling, and less of conscious female 
‘sania I am aware, Margaret, that this is not the general language of 
overs ; perhaps if it were, woman might hold her power more grace- 
fully, and even Margaret Cameron’s heart would have more of greatness 
and generosity than it now possesses.” While I spoke, Margaret turned 
away her lovely face, and I saw that her very neck was suffused. I 
began to think I had been harsh with her, to remember that she was 
oung, and that we were about to part perhaps for ever. I took her 
d, assured her that the journey I had announced was no lover’s 
ruse, and that I was really on the point of quitting my native land.— 
« And now, Margaret,” I said, “ farewell—you will scarce find in life a 
more devoted friend—a more ardent desirer of your happiness than him 
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you have driven from your side.” I stretched out my hand to Margaret 
for a friendly farewell clasp. But she held not out her’s in return; she 
spoke not a word of adieu. I turned an indignant countenance towards 
her, and, to my unutterable surprise, beheld my beautiful young friend 
in a swoon. Now this to the cold reader sounds the very common-place 
of sickly romance, but it threw me into a confusion and agitation inex- 
pressible. And was this the being I had accused of want of feeling! 
At that moment I felt that the world held nothing so dear to me as Mar- 
garet—lI felt, better still, that I was dear to her. I will not go over the 
ten-thousand-times-trodden ground of lovers’ explanations, and self- 
reproaches, and betrothals—we left the garden solemnly plighted to 
each other. But I pass briefly over this portion of my history. I 
was condemned, by the will of Captain Cameron, and by the necessity 
of obtaining some professional promotion, to spend a few years in India 
before I could receive the hand of Margaret. 

I reached my Asiatic destination—long and anxiously looked for 
European letters—took up one day by accident an English paper, and 
there read— Died, at the house of Captain Cameron, in the village of 
A » Miss Margaret Cameron, aged eighteen.” I will not here 
dwell on my feelings. I wrote a letter of despair to Captain Cameron, 
informing him of the paragraph I had read, imploring him, for the love 
of mercy, if possible, to contradict it, and declaring that my future path 
in life now lay stretched before me like one wild waste. The Countess 
of Falcondale answered my epistle by a deep, black-margined letter, 
with a sable seal as large as a saucer. My sole parent was no more ;— 
for Captain Cameron—he had been seized by a paralytic affection in 
consequence of the shock his feelings had sustained. His circumstances 
were in irreparable disorder, and the Countess was residing with him 
in order, at his earnest request, to manage all his affairs. I remitted 
handsomely but delicately to my old friend. 

The appearance of my name, about five years afterwards, among the 
“ Marriages” in the Calcutta Gazette, was followed by successive an- 
nouncements among the “ Births and Deaths,” in the same compendious 
record of life’s changes. My wife perished of a malignant fever, and two 
infant children speedily followed her. I set out, to return over-land to 
my native country, a sober, steady, and partially grey-haired colonel of 
thirty-six. My military career had been as brilliant as my domestic 
path had been clouded. The habitual complexion of my mind, how- 
ever, was gravity—a gravity which extended itself to my countenance, 
and there assumed even a shade of melancholy. Yet I was a disap- 
pointed, not discontented, man ; and my character had, I trust, under- 
gone some changes for the better. I arrived at a port of the Levant, 
and thence took ship for Malta, where I landed in safety. 

At this period the Mediterranean traders were kept in a state of per- 
petual alarm by the celebrated ‘“‘ Demon Suir.” Though distinguished 
by the same attractive title, she in nowise resembled the phantom terror 
of the African Cape. She was described as a powerful vessel, manned 
by a desperate flesh-and-blood crew, whose rapacity triumphed over all 
fear of danger, and whose cruelty forbade all hope of mercy. Yet, 
though she was neither “ built” of air nor “manned” by demons, her 
feats had been so wonderful, that there was at length no other rational 
mode of accounting for them than by tracing them to supernatural, and 
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consequently demoniacal, agency. She had sailed through fleets undis- 
covered ; she had escaped from the fastest pursuers ; she had overtaken 
the swiftest fugitives ; she had appeared where she was not expected, 
and disappeared when even her very latitude and longitude seemed 
calculable. One time, when she was deemed the scourge of the Levant, 
she would fall on some secure and happy trading captain, whose careless 
gaze fell on the rock of Gibraltar ; at another, when Spanish cruizers were 
confidently preparing for her capture off their own shores, her crew 
were glutting their avarice, and gratifying their cruelty by seizing the 
goods, and sinking the vessels of the Smyrna traders. In short, it 
seemed as if ubiquity were an attribute of the Demon Ship. Her fearful 
title had been first given by those who dreaded to become her victims ; 
but she seemed not ill pleased by the appalling epithet ; and shortly, as 
if in audacious adoption of the name she had acquired, shewed the word 
DEMON in flaming letters on her stern. Some mariners went so far 
as to say that a smell of brimstone, and a track of phosphoric light 
marked for miles the pathway of her keel in the waves. Others declared 
that she had the power, through her evil agents, of raising such a strange, 
dense, and portentous mist in the atmosphere, as prevented her victims 
from descrying her approach until they fell, as it were, into her very 
jaws. To capture her seemed impossible ; she ever mastered her equals, 
and eluded her superiors. Innumerable were the vessels that had left 
different ports in the Mediterranean to disappear for ever. It seemed 
the cruel practice of the Demon to sink her victims in their own vessels. 

The Demon Ship was talked of from the ports of the Levant to Gib- 
raltar ; and no vessel held herself in secure waters until she had passed 
the Straits. Of course such a pest to these seas was not to be quietly 
suffered, so after having allowed her her full career for a somewhat 
unaccountable time, several governments began to think of preparing to 
put her down. To the surprise, however, of all, she seemed suddenly to 
disappear from the Mediterranean. Some said that her crew, having 
sold themselves to the father of all evil for a certain length of time, and 
the period having probably expired, the desperadoes were now gone to 
their own place, and the seas would consequently be clear again. Others 
deemed that the Demon Ship had only retired for some deep purpose, 
and would shortly reappear with more fearful power. 

Most of the trading vessels then about to quit the port of Valetta, had 
requested, and obtained, convoy from a British frigate end sloop of war, 
bound to Gibraltar and thence to England. So eager were all passen- 
gers to sail under such protection, that I had some difficulty in obtaining 
a berth in any of the holes and corners of the various fine fast-sailing 
copper-bottomed brigs, whose cards offered such “ excellent accommo- 
dations for passengers.” At length I went on board the “ Elizabeth 
Downs,” a large three-masted British vessel, whose size made the sur- 
rounding brigs dwindle into insignificance, and whose fresh-painted 
sides seemed to foreshew the cleanliness and comfort that would be 
found within. One little hen-pen of a cabin on deck alone remained at 
the captain’s disposal. However, I was fond of a cabin on deck, and 
paid half my passage-money to the civil little captain, who testified much 
regret that he could not offer me the “freedom of the quarter-deck” 
(such was his expression), as the whole stern end of the vessel had been 
taken by an English lady of quality who wished for privacy. He added, 
with a becomingly awe-struck manner, that she was a dowager countess 
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«‘] hate dowager countesses,” said I, irreverently—* what is the name of - 
your passenger ?”-—‘* Passenger !”—“ Well—countess—what is the title 
of your countess?”—* The Countess of Falcondale.”—“ What,” thought I, 
« cannot I even come as near to my former home as Malta without again 
finding myself under her influence? My dear fellow, give me back m 

sage-money, or accept it as a present at my hands, for I sail not wit 
you,” saidI. Buta man at thirty-six will hardly sacrifice his personal 
convenience to the whimsies of twenty-five ; so I stood to my bargain, 
determined to keep myself as much as possible from the knowledge of 
my old tormentor. Conscicus of my altered personal appearance, I 
resolved to travel charmingly incog., and carelessly assumed the name 
and title of Captain Lyon, which had been familiar to me in my child- 
hood, as belonging, I believe, to a friend of Captain Cameron. 

It was the month of June, and the weather, though clear, was 
oppressively hot. There was so little wind stirring after we set sail, 
that for several days we made scarcely any way, under all the sail we 
could carry. I had no mind the first night to encoffin myself in my 
berth. I therefore, comfortably enough, stretched my limbs on a long 
seat which joined the steps of the quarter-deck. I was now then really 
on my way to my native shores, and should not step from the vessel in 
which I sailed until I trod the land of my fathers! Naturally enough, 
my thoughts turned to former days and old faces. From time to time 
these thoughts half sunk into dreams, from which I repeatedly awoke, 
and as often dozed off again. At length my memory, and consequently 
my dreams, took the shape of Margaret Cameron. The joyous laugh of 
eae seemed to ring in my ears; and when I closed my eyes, her 
ovely bright countenance instantly rose before them. Yet I had the 
inconsistent conviction of a dreamer that she was dead, and as my slum- 
ber deepened, I seemed busied in a pilgrimage to her early grave. I 
saw the church-yard of A , with the yellow sunlight streaming on 
many a green hillock ; and there was one solitary grass grave that, as if 
by a strange spell, drew my steps, and on an humble head-stone I read 
the name of ‘‘ Margaret Cameron, aged 18.” Old feelings, that had 
been deadened by collision with the busy, heartless world, revived within 
me, and I seemed to hang in a suffocating grief, that even astonished my- 
self, over the untimely tomb of my first—ay, my lJast—love. To my 
unspeakable emotion I heard, beneath the sods, a sound of sweet and 
soothing, but melancholy music. While I listened with an attention 
that apparently deprived my senses of their power, the church-yard and 
grave disappeared, and I seemed, by one of those transitions, to which 
the dreamer is so subject, to be sailing on a lone and dismal sea, whose 
leaden and melancholy waves reflected no sail save that of the vessel 
which bore me. The heat became stifling, and my bosom oppressed, 
yet the music still sounded, low, sweet, and foreboding in my ear. A 
soft and whitish mist seemed to brood over the stern of the ship. Ac- 
cording to the apparently-established laws of spiritual matter (the sole- 
cism is not so great as it may appear), the mist condensed, then gra- 
dually assumed form, and I gazed, with outstretched arms, on the figure 
of Margaret Cameron. But her countenance looked, in that uncertain 
light, cold and pale as her light and unearthly drapery that waved not, 
though a mournful wind was sighing through the shrouds of our vessel. 
She seemed in my vision as one who, in quitting earth, had left not only 
its passions but its affections behind her ; and there was something for- 
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bidding in the wan indifference of that eye. Yet was her voice passing 
sweet, as still its sad cadences fell on my ear, in the words of a ballad I 
had once loved to sing with her— 


“* The green sod is no grave of mine, 
The earth is not my pillow, 

The grave I lie in shall be thine, 
Our winding-sheet—the billow.” 


I awoke,—yet for a moment appeared still dreaming ; for there, hover- 
ing over the foot of my couch, I seemed still to behold the form of 
Margaret Cameron. She was leaning on the rail of the quarter-deck, 
and overlooking my couch. I sat up, and gazed on the objects around 
me, in order to recover my apparently deluded senses. The full moon 
was in her zenith. A light haze, the effect of the heat of the preceding 
day, was rising from the waters. The heat was intense, the calm pro- 
found. There lay the different vessels of our little squadron, nought 
seen save their white sails in the moonlight, and nought heard save their 
powerless flapping, and the restless plashing of the becalmed waves, 
only agitated by the effort of our vessel to cleave them. Still the moon- 
light fell on the white form and pale countenance of Margaret. I 
started up. “ This is some delusion,’ said I, “ or because one of the 
countess’s women resembles my early idol, must I turn believer in 
ghost-stories, and adopt at thirty-six what I scouted at sixteen?” My 
gestures, and the suddenness of my rising, seemed to scare my fair 
phantom ; and, in the hastiness of her retreat, she gave ample proof of 
mortal fallibility by stumbling over some coils of cable that happened to 
lie in her way. The shock brought her to her knees. I was up the 
steps in one instant ; seized an arm, and then a hand, soft, delicate, and 
indubitably of flesh and blood, and restored the lady to her feet. She 
thanked me in gentle tones that sent a thrill through all my veins, and 
made me again half deem that “ the voice of the dead was on mine ear.” 
A white veil or shawl had fallen from her head and shoulders ; this I 
respectfully replaced, and had thus an opportunity of proving to demon- 
stration that it was made neither of ether, mist, or moonbeams. I now 
expressed my fears that my sudden gestures had been the cause of this 
little accident. “I fear,” she replied, with the same melancholy music 
of voice, “ my reckless song disturbed your slumbers.” After a few more 
words had passed between us, during which I continued to gaze on her 
as if some miracle stood before me, I ventured to ask, in a tone as indif- 
ferent as I could assume, whether she claimed kindred with Captain 
Hugh Cameron, of A ? The striking likeness which she bore to his 
amiable and deceased daughter must, I observed, plead my apology. She 
looked at me for a moment with unutterable surprise ; then added, with 
dignity and perfect self-possession, “I have then, probably, the pleasure 
of addressing some old acquaintance of Captain Cameron? How the 
mistake arose which induced any one to suppose that his child was no 
more, I confess myself at a loss to imagine. The error is, however, 
easily contradicted in my own person. I am the daughter of Captain 
Cameron ; and, after this self-introduction, may, perhaps, claim the 
name of my father’s former acquaintance.” You may be sure I was in 
no mood to give it. I rushed to the side of the vessel, and hanging over 
it, gasped with an emotion which almost stopped respiration. It is 
inexpressible what a revulsion this strange discovery made in my feel- 
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ings. There had been days—ay, weeks, in which one thought of Marga- 
ret had not disturbed the steady man of the world in his busy engage- 
ments ; and now she returned upon his feelings as fresh as if only one 
day had elapsed since they vowed themselves to each other, and parted. 
I felt that there had been treachery. I became keenly sensible that I must 
have appeared a traitor to Margaret, and hurriedly resolved not to 
declare my name to her until I had in some way cleared my character. 

I was still sufficiently a man of the world to have my feelings in some 
mastery, and returned to the side of Margaret with an apology for indis- 
position, which in truth was no subterfuge. I verily believe, as the 
vessel had given a sudden lurch at the moment she discovered herself, 
and my pendant posture over the ship’s side might be an attitude of 
rather dubious construction, she passed on me the forgiveness of a sea- 
sick man. Margaret added, with an easy politeness which contrasted 
curiously with her former girlishness, that she presumed she had the 
pleasure of addressing her fellow-passenger, Captain Lyon? She had 
often, she observed, heard her father mention his name, though not 
aware until this moment of his identity with her brother-voyager. I 
was not displeased by this illusion, though I thus found myself identified 
with a man twenty years my senior. As I wore one of those charming 
rural Livorno hats, whose deep, green-lined flaps form a kind of um- 
brella to the face, I became convinced that mine, in such a light, was 
effectually screened from observation. My voice too had, I felt, been 
changed by years and climate. I therefore remarked, with an effort at 
ease, that I had certainly once possessed the advantage of Captain Ca- 
meron’s acquaintance, but that a lapse of many years had separated me 
from him and his family. “ There was, however,” I remarked, very 
tremulously, “ a Captain, since made Colonel, Francillon, in India, who 
had been informed, or rather, happily for her friends, misinformed of 
the death of Miss Cameron.”” Margaret smiled incredulously ; but with 
a dignified indifference, whrch created a strange feeling within me, 
seemed willing to let the subject pass. Margaret's spirits seemed to have 
lost the buoyancy, and her cheek the bloom of youth. But there was 
an elegance, a sort of melancholy dignity in her manner, and a 
touching expression on her countenance, to which both before had been 
strangers. If she were more beautiful at seventeen, she was more 
interesting at twenty-eight. Observing her smile, and perceiving that, 
with another graceful acknowledgment of my assistance, she was about 
to withdraw, I grew desperate, and ventured, with some abruptness, to 
demand if she had herself known Colonel Francillon? She answered, 
with a self-possession which chilled me, that she had certainly i her 
youth (such was her expression) been acquainted with a Lieutenant 
Francillon, who had since, she believed, been promoted in India, and 
probably was ‘he officer of whom I spoke. “ Perhaps,” observed I, 
“there it not a man alive for whom I feel a greater interest than for 
Colonel Francillon.”—“ He is fortunate in possessing so warm a friend,” 
said Margaret, with careless politeness; but I thought I perceived, 
through this nonchalance, a slight tone of pique, which was less mortify- 
ing than her indifference. “I know not,” said I, “ anything which 
causes such a sudden and enchantment-like reversion of the mind to past 
scenes and feelings, as an unexpected rencontre with those (or even the 
kindred of those) who were associated with us in the earliest and freshest 


days of our being.”—“ Nothing, certainly,” answered Margaret, “ re- 
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minds .us so forcibly of the change that has taken place, .in.our being 
and our feelings.”—‘“ True,” replied I; “ yet for the. moment, the; change 
itself seems annihilated ; our hearts beat with the same pulse that before 
animated them, and time seems to have warred on their feelings in, vain.” 
++¢ Pethaps to have taught a lesson in vain,” said my companion. 

used for a moment, and then added, rather diffidently, “And what 
sae should time teach us ?”—* It should teach us,” she answered, with 
a Sweet composure and gravity, “that our heart’s best and warmest 
feelings may be wasted on that which may disappoint, and cannot satisfy 
them.’”’~—*‘ I, read your lesson with delight,” answered I, in, a tone 
somewhat sad ; and added, “ the only danger is lest we mistake the 
coolings of time for the conquests of principle.” She seemed. pleased 
by the sentiment, and by the frankness of the caution. ‘“ It may be,” 
she'said, ‘ in the power of Time and Disappointment to detach from the 
world, or at least to produce a barren acknowledgment of its unsatisfac- 
toriness, but it is beyond their unassisted power to attach the soul with a 
steady and practical love to the only legitimate, the only rational source 
of happiness. Here is the touch-stone which the self-deceiver cannot 
stand.” Iwas silent. There was a delicious feeling in my bosom that 
is quite indescribable-—“ These,” at length I said very timidly, “ are 
the sentiments of Colonel Francillon ; and smce we have been on the 
subject of old friends, I could almost make up my mind to give you his 
history. It really half resembles a romance. At least it shews how often, 
in real life, circumstances—I had almost said adventures—arise, which 
in fiction we should deride as an insult to our taste, by the violence 
done to all probability. Come, shall I give you the history of your 
former acquaintance ?”—“ Give me the history!” said Margaret, invo- 
luntarily, and with some emotion—it seemed the emotion of indigna- 
tion.—“ Ay, why not? I mean, of course, his Indian history ; for of 
that in England, perhaps, as your families were acquainted, you may 
know as much as I can.” 

The:self-possession of men of the world generally increases in propor- 
tion tothe embarrassment of those they address ; yet I confess my heart 
began ‘to beat quick and high as, taking advantage of Margaret’s silence, 
began: to tell my own history.—Francillon had, I observed, arrived in 
India animated in his endeavours to obtain fortune and preferment by 
one of the dearest and purest motives which can incite the Sa bosom. 
Here Margaret turned round with a something of dignified displeasure, 
which seemed to reprebate this little delicate allusion to her past his- 
tory.' L proceeded as though I marked not her emotion.—Francillon 
was, I proceeded, under an engagement to a young and lovely compa- 
triot; whose image was, even too closely, the idol of his bosom, but 
whose name, from natural and sacred feelings, had never passed his lip 
to human being. Here I thought Margaret seemed to breathe again. 

‘So L told my history simply and feelingly, and painted my grief on hear- 
ing of the death of Margaret with such depth of colouring, that I had 
well nigh identified the narrator with the subject of his biography. , I 
am sure my companion was moved and surprised; but recovering her- 
self, she said, in a peculiar tone, with which an assumed carelessness in 
vain struggled, “It is singular that a married man should have thus 
grieved over the object of an extinguished attachment.” There hath been 

foul play in two ways between Margaret and myself, thought I.— 

‘ @aptaim Francillon,”. I observed aloud, “ was not married until five 
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years after the period we speak of,—when he gave his hand to one of 
whom I trust he has too much manly feeling ever to speak save with the 
tender respect she merited, but to whom he candidly confessed that 
he brought but a blighted heart, the better half of whose affections lay 
buried in the grave of her who had first inspired them.” In vain I sought 
to perceive what effect this disclosure had on my companion. Her face 
seemed studiously averted. The calm was profound; every breeze 
seemed to have died on the deep. It could not, therefore, be the night- 
air that so violently agitated the white raiment of Margaret. 

I continued my history,—brought myself to Malta, and placed myself 
on board an English vessel. Here, I confess, my courage half-failed 
me; but I went on.—“ Francillon,” I said, “ now began to realize his 
return to his native land. On the first night of his voyage he threw him- 
self, in meditative mood, on the deck, and half in thought, half in 
dreams, recalled former scenes. But there was one form which, re~ 
created by a faithful memory, constantly arose before his imagination. 
He dreamed, too, a something—I know not -what—of a pilgrimage to 
the lone grave of her he had loved and lost ; and then a change came 
upon his slumbering fancy, and he seemed to be ploughing some solitary 
and dismal sea ; but even there a form appeared to him, whose voice 
thrilled on his ear, and whose eye, though it had waxed cold to him, 
made his heart heave with strange and unwonted emotion. He awoke 
—but oh !—the vision vanished not. Still in the moonlight he saw her 
who had risen on his dreams. Francillon started up. The figure he 
gazed on hastily retreated. He followed her in time to raise her from 
the fall her precipitate flight had occasioned, and discovered, with sensa- 
tions which for a moment well nigh overpowered him, that she whom he 
beheld was indeed the object of his heart's earliest and best feelings— 
was Margaret Cameron!” I believe my respiration almost tailed me as 
I thus ended. I spoke passionately, and uncovered my head when I 
uttered the concluding words. Margaret sprang to her -feet with asto- 
nishment and emotion. “ Is it possible !—have I then the pleasure to 
see—I am sure—I am most fortunate—” again and again began Mar- 
garet. But her efforts at calmness, at ease, and even politeness, all failed 
her ; and re-seating herself, she covered her face with her hands, and 
gave way to an honest flood of tears. I was delighted ; yet I felt that I 
had placed her in an embarrassing situation. Seating myself, therefore, 
by her, and taking her hand, rather with the air of an elder brother than 
of a suitor, —“ Margaret,” I said, “ (if, as an early friend both of you and 
your father, you will again allow me thus to call you,) I fear I have 
been somewhat abrupt with you. Forgive me if I have been too bold in 
thus forcing on you the history of one for whom I have little reason and less 
right to suppose you still interested. Bury in oblivion some passages in 
it, and forgive the biographer if he have expanded a little too freely 
on feelings which may be unacceptable to your ear.” I stretched out 
my hand as I spoke, and we warmly shook hands, as two ald friends in 
the first moment of meeting. 

I had been longing to know somewhat of Margaret's own history,— 
wherefore she had visited Malta, &c. ; but she seemed to have no inten- 
tion of gratifying my curiosity, and I only too feelingly divined that her 
parents’ altered circumstances had sent her out the humble companion of 
the Countess of Falcondale. “Iam aware,” I said, smiling, “ that I 
have more than one old acquaintance in this vessel ; and, in truth, when 
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T heard that my former friend—I had nearly said enemy—the Countess 
of Falcondale, was on ‘board, I felt half-inclined to relinquish the 
voyage.” Margaret hesitated—then said, half-smiling, half-sad, * ; 
cannot autobiographize as my friend has done. But—but— haps yo 
heard of the unhappy state of my dear parent's affairs—and his dingiter 
was prevailed on to take a step—perhaps a false one. Well—well, I 
cannot tell my history. Peace be with the dead !—every filial, every 
conjugal feeling consecrate their ashes !—But make yourself easy ; my 
mother-in-law is not here. You will find but one dowager-countess i in 
this vessel, and she now shakes your hand, and bids you a good night.” 
Margaret hastily disappeared as she spoke, and left me in a state—- 
But I will teaze no one with my half-dreamlike feelings on that night. 

Well, I failed not to visit my noble fellow-passenger on the morrow ; 
and day after day, while we lay on those becalmed waves, I renewed 
my intercourse with Margaret. It can easily be divined that she had 
given her hand to save a parent, and that she had come abroad with a 
husband, who, dying, had there left her a widow, and—alas ! for me— 
a rich widow. Ifthe limits of my little manuscript would allow, I could 
tell a long tale of well-managed treachery and deception ; how the ill+ 
natured countess suffered me to remain in the belief that the death of 
Captain Cameron’s niece, which occurred at A , shortly after: my 
departure, was that of my own Margaret; how, in her character of 
supreme manager of the paralytic officer’s affairs, she kept my letters for 
her own exclusive eye ; how she worked on Margaret’s feelings to bring 
about a marriage with the Earl of Falcondale, in the hope of again 
acquiring a maternal footing in her son's house, and the right of manag- 
eA a portionless and now broken-spirited daughter-in-law ; how Mar- 

Id out stoutly until informed of my broken faith ; and how. her 
Stage was kept from the public papers.’ For the countess, although 
I feel assured that there was a something inexpressibly soothing in her 
feelings in thus over-reaching and punishing one who had so often mor- 
tified her self-importance,—yet I do believe that the love of concealment, 
and management, and plotting, and bringing. things about by her own 
exclusive'agency, was, after all, the primum mobile in this affaim, She 
had too little feeling herself even to conceive the pang she was inflicting 
on ‘me, and she doubtless considered herself the supreme’ benefactress of 
Margaret. 

As my intimacy with Margaret increased, I reflected with additional 

on her marriage. In the first place, I could not bear to think of 
fen having belonged to another ; and, in the second, I felt that her rank 
and wealth might give to my addresses an air of self-interest which I 
felt they did not deserve. I dreaded the end of my voyage as much as 
I had at first désired it, and almost wished that we could sail for ever over 
those still, blue seas. Alas! it was not long ere I would have given all 
I held in life that Margaret and I had never met on those waves—ere 
I would have sacrificed all our late sweet intercourse, to have known 
that she was safe in her narrow house of turf by the lowly chureh-of 
A——, and her soul in shelter from the horrors it was doomed to 
suffer. 

One night, after we had been standing for some time, contemplating 
the unrivalled blue of a southern summer sky, I thought, as I bade the 
Countess a good night, that I perceived a light breeze arising. This,I 
remarked to her, and she received the observation with a pleasure which 
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found no correspondent emotion in my own bosom.» As I descended, to 
my berth, I fancied I descried among the sailors one Girod Jaqueminot, 
whose face I had not before remarked. He was a Frenchman, to whom 
I had, during my residence abroad, rendered some signal services, and 
who, ‘though but a wild fellow, had sworn to me eternal gratitude. .He 
skulked, however, behind his fellows, and did not now, it appeared, 
choose to recognize his benefactor. 

I believe I slept profoundly that night. When I woke, there was.a 
sound of dashing waves against the vessel, and a bustle of sailors’ voices, 
and a blustering noise of wind among the sails and rigging; and I soon 
perceived that our ship was scudding before a stiff, nay, almost stormy 
gale. . I peeped through the seaward opening of my little cabin. The 
scene was strangely changed. It was scarcely dawn. Dim and grey 
clouds obscured the heaven I had so recently gazed on. I looked for 
the white sails of our accompanying vessels, and our convoy. All had 
disappeared. We scemed alone on those leaden-coloured billows. . At 
this moment I heard a voice in broken English say, “ Confound——while 
I reef tose tammed topsails my pipe go out.”—“ Light it again then. at 
the binnacle, Monseer,” said a sailor.—“< Yes, and be hanged to de 
yard-arm by our coot captain for firing de sheep. Comment-faire? 
Sacre-bleu! I cannot even irk vidout my pipe. De tought! Monsieur 
in de leetle coop dere have always de lamp patent burning for hees lec- 
ture. He sleep now. I go enter gently—light my pipe.” He crept 
into my cabin ashe spoke. ‘ How’s this, my friend?” said I, speaking 
in French ; “ does not your captain know that we are out of sight of 
convoy.” Girod answered in his native language,—“ Oh! that I had 
seen you sooner. You think, perhaps, I have forgotten all I owe you? 
No—no—but ’tis too late now !” The man’s face shewed so much horror 
and anguish, that I was startled. He pointed to the horizon. Om its 
very verge one sail was yet visible. A faint rolling noise came over the 
water. “ It is the British frigate,” said Girod, “ firing to us to put our 
ship about, and keep under convoy. But our captain has no intention 
of obeying the signal ; and if you get out of sight of that one distant 
sail, you are lost.”——“ Think you, then, that the Demon Ship is in these 
seas?” said I, anxiously. Girod came close to me. With a countenance 
of remorse and despair which I can never forget, he grasped my arm, 
and held it towards heaven,—* Look up to God!” he whispered ; “you 
are on board the Demon Ship!” A step was heard near the cabin, and 
Girod was darting from it; but I held him by the sleeve. “ For 
Heaven's sake, for miladi’s sake, for your own sake,” he whispered, 
* let not a look, a word, shew that you are acquainted with this secret: 
If our captain knew I had betrayed it, we should at this moment be 
rolling fathom-deep over one another in the ocean. All I can do is to 
try and gain time for you. But be prudent, or you are lost!” He pre- 
cipitately quitted the cabin as he spoke, leaving me in doubt whether 
I were awake or dreaming. When I thought how long, and how fear- 
lessly; the “‘ Elizabeth” had lain amid the trading-vessels at Valetta, 
and how she had sailed from that port under a powerful convoy, I was 
almost tempted to believe that Girod had been practising a joke om me, 
As, however, I heard voices near, I determined to lie still, and gather 
what information I could. ‘ What have you been doing there?” ‘said a 
voice I had never heard before, and whose ruffianly tones could hardly 
be subdued by his efforts at a whisper. . “‘ My pipe go out,” answered 
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Girod Jaqueminot, “and I not an imprudent to light it at de beenaele. 
So I go just hold it over de lamp of Monsieur, and he:sleep, si¢ép, snore, 
snore all de while, and know noting. I have never seed one man dorme 
so profound.” 

I now heard the voices of the captain, Girod, and the ruffian in close 
and ‘earnest parlance. The expletives that graced it shall be: omitted. 
But what first confirmed my fears was the hearing our captain obse- 
quiously address the ruffian-speaker as commander of the vessel, while 
the former received from his companion the familiar appellative of Jack. 
They were walking the deck, and their whispered speech only reached 
me as they from time to time approached my cabin, and was again lost as 
they receded. I thought, however, that Girod seemed, by stopping occa- 
sionally, as if in the vehemence of speech, to draw them, as much as pos- 
sible, towards my cabin. I then listened with an intentness which 
made me almost fear to breathe. “ But again I say, Jack,” said the 
voice ofthe real captain, “ what are we to do with these fine passengers 
of ours? I am sick of this stage-play work ; and the men are tired, by 
this time, of being kept down in the hold. We shall have them mutiny 
if we stifle them much longer below. Look how that sail is sinking on 
the horizon. She can never come up with us now. There be eight 
good sacks in the forecastle, and we can spare them due ballast. That 
would do the job decently enough for our passengers—ha!’’ Here there 
was something jocose in the captain’s tone. ‘ Oh! mine goot captain, 
you are man of speeret,” observed Jaqueminot ; ‘ but were it not wise 
to see dat sail no more, before we shew dat we no vile merchanters, but 
men of de trade dat make de money by de valour.”—* There is some- 
thing in that,” observed Jack ; “if the convoy come up, and ‘our pas- 
sengers be missing, ‘tis over with us. We can no longer pass for a trader; 
and to hoist the Demon colours, and turn to with frigate and sloop both, 
were to put rash odds against us.’—‘ And de coot sacks wasted for 
— said Jaqueminot, with a cool ingenuity that contrasted curiously 
with his vehement and horror-stricken manner in my cabin. “ Better 
to wait one day—two day—parbleu ! tree day—than spoil our sport by 
« de precipitation.” —“ I grudge the keep of these dainty passengers all 
this while,” said the captain, roughly ;— “ my lady there, with her 
chickens, and her conserves and her pasties ; and Mr. Mollyflower Cap- 
tain here, with his bottles of port and claret, and cups of chocolate and 
Mocha coffee. Paying, too, forsooth! with such princely airs for every 
thing, as’ if we held not his money in our own hands already. Hunted 
as we then were, ’twas no bad way of blinding governments, by passing 
for traders, and getting monied passengers on board : but it behoves us to 
think what's to be done now ?’’—“ My opinion is,” said Jack, “ that as 
‘we have already put such violence on our habits, we keep up the farce 
another day or two until we get into clear seas again. That vessel, 
yonder, still keeps on the horizon, and she has good glasses on board.” 
——* And the men?’ asked the captain. “I had rather, without more 
debate, go into this hen-pen here, and down into the cabin below, and 
in’a quiet way do for our passengers, than stand the chance of a mutiny 
among the crew.” Here my very blood curdled in my veins. “Dat 
is:goot, and like mine brave capitain,” said the Frenchman); “ and yet 
Monsieur Jean say well mésh danger kill at present ; but why not-have 
de-crew above deck vidout making no attention to de voyagers. Dey 
take not no notice, Miladi tink but of moon, and stars,.and book ; and 
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for de sleeping Lyon dere, it were almost pity to cut his troat in»any 
case. He ver coot faillow ; like we chosen speerit. Sacre-bleu ! I knew 
him a boy.’—[/I had never seen the fellow until I was on the wrong: side 
of my thirtieth birth-day.}—“ Alvays for de mischief,—stealing apples, 
beating bis schoolfellows, and oder little speerited tricks. At Jast he 
was expell de school. I say not dis praise from no love to him); for he 
beat me one, two time, when I secretaire to his uncle ; and den run oft 
vid my soodheart—so I ver well pleased make him bad turn.”—‘ Well, 
then, suppose the men come on deck, half at atime,’ said the captain ; 
and we'll keep the prisoners—Heaven help us! the passengers—till the 
sea be clear, may be till sunset.”—*< Look, look!” said Jack, “the 
frigate gains on us; I partly see her hull, and the wind slackens,”) I 
now put my own glass, which was a remarkably good one, through my 
little window, and could distinctly see the sails and rigging and part of 
the hull of our late convoy. I could perceive that many of her crew _ 
were aloft ; but the motion of our own vessel was so great that the frigate 
was sometimes on and sometimes off the glass; and I was therefore 
unable to discover whether she were hoisting or taking in sail. It was ia 
comfortable sight, however, to see a friendly power apparently so near ; 
and there was a feeling of hopeless desolation when, on removing the 
glass, the vessel, whose men I could almost have counted before, shrank 
to a dim, grey speck on the horizon. The captain uttered an infernal 
oath, and called aloud to his sailors, “‘Seamen—ahoy—ahoy! Make all 
the sail ye can. Veer out the main-sheet—top-sails unreefed—royals 
and sky-sails up” [&c. &e.}. ‘‘ Stretch every stitch of canvass. Keep 
her to the wind—keep her to the wind!” I was surprised to find that 
our course was suddenly changed, as the vessel, which had previously 
driven before the breeze, was now evidently sailing with a side-wind. 

The noise of rattling cables, the trampling of sailors’ feet on deck, 
and the increased blustering of the wind in the crowded sails, now over- 
came every other sound. The Demon Ship was, of course, made for 
fast sailing, and she now drove onward at a rate that was almost incre- 
dible. She literally flew like a falcon over the waves. Once more I 
turned to the horizon. God of mercy! the frigate again began to sink 
upon the waters. 

And now shall I waste words in telling what were my feelings during 
the hour of horror I have described? I felt as one who had dreamed 
himself in security, and awoke in the infernal regions. I felt thatina 
few hours I might not only be butchered in cold blood myself, but. might 
see Margaret—that was the thought that unmanned me. I tried to 
think if any remedy yet remained, if aught lay in our power to avert 
our coming fate. Nothing offered itself. I felt that we were entirely 
in the power of the Demon buccaneers. I saw that all that Gired could 
do was to gain a few hours’ delay. Oh! when we stand suddenly, but 
assuredly, on the verge of disembodied existence, who can paint that 
strange revulsion of feeling which takes place in the human bosom ! -I 
had never been one who held it a duty to conceal from any human being 
that approaching crisis of his destiny which will usher him before. the 
tribunal of his Maker ; and my earnest desire now was to inform Mar- 
garet as quickly as possible of her coming fate. But after Girod’s parting 
injunction, I feared to precipitate the last fatal measures by any = 
that might seem taken with reference to them. I therefore lay:sti 
until morning was farther advanced. I then arose and left my cabin. 
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It was yet scarcely broad day, but many a face Ivhad not’ before seem 
met my eye, many a countenance, whose untameable expression of fero- 
city had doubtless been deemed, even by the ruffian commander himself, 
good reason for hitherto keeping them from observation. All ‘on the 
quarter-deck was quiet. ‘The skylight of the cabin was closed, and it 
seemed that the countess and her female attendants were still enjoying 
a calm and secure repose. I longed to descend and arouse them trom 
a sleep which was so soon to be followed by a deeper slumber ; but the 
step would have:been hazardous, and I therefore walked up and down 
the quarter-deck, sometimes anxiously watching for the removal of the 
sky-light, sometimes straining my vision on the horizon, and sometimes. 
casting a furtive glance towards the evidently increasing crew on deck, 
whilst ever and anon my soul rose on prayer to its God, and spread its 
fearful cause before him. 

I had now an opportunity of discovering the real nature of my senti- 
ments towards Margaret. They stood the test which overthrows many 
asummer-day attachment. I felt that, standing as my soul now was on 
the verge of its everlasting fate, it lost not one of its feelings of tender- 
ness. ‘They had assumed, indeed, a more sacred character, but they 
were not diminished. The sun arose, and the countess appeared: on 
deck. I drew her to the stern of the vessel, so that her back was to the 
crew, and there divulged the fearful secret which so awfully concerned 
her. At first the woman only appeared in Margaret; her cheek was 
pale, her lips bloodless, and respiration seemed almost lost in terror and 
overpowering astonishment. She soon, however, gained comparative 
self-possession. ‘ I must be alone for a few moments,” she said. “ Per- 
haps you will join me below in a brief hour.” She enveloped her face 
in her shawl to hide its agitation from the crew, and hastily descended 
to her cabin. When I joined her at the time she had appointed, a hea- 
venly calm had stolen over her countenance. She held out one:hand to 
me, and pointing upwards with the other, said, “ I have not implored in 
vain. Come and sit by me, my friend; our moments seem numbered 
on earth, but, oh! what an interminable existence stretches beyond it. 
In such a moment as this, how do we feel the necessity of some better 
stay than aught our own unprofitable lives can yield’? Margaret’s 
bible lay before her. It was open at the history of His sufferings on 
whom ms soul relied. She summoned her maidens, and we all read 
and prayed together. Her attendants were two sisters, of less exalted 
mind than their mistress, but whose piety, trembling and lowly, was 
equally genuine. They sate locked in one another’s arms, pale and 
weeping. 

It was a difficult day to pass, urged by prudence, and the slender 
remain of hope, to appear with our wonted bearing before the crew. 
We felt, too, that there was a something suspicious in our remaining so 
long together, but we found it almost impossible to loose our grasp on 
each other’s hands and separate. Too plain indications that our sen 
tence was at length gone forth soon began to shew themselves. Our 
scanty breakfast had been served early in the morning, with a savage 
carelessness of manner that ominously contrasted with the over-done 
attentions we. had before received ; and the non-appearance of any sub- 
sequent meal, though day waned apace, fearfully proved to us that the 
Demon captain now held further ceremony with his doomed passengers 
useless. Margaret held me to her with a gentle and trembling tenacity 
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‘that rendered it difficult for me to leave her even for a moment; but I 
felt-the duty of ascertaining whether any aid yet appeared in view, ‘or 
whether Girod could effect aught for us. I walked towards evening 
round the quarter-deck—not a sail was to. be seen on the horizon. I 
endeavoured to speak to Girod, but he seemed studiously and fearfully 
to avoid me. The captain was above, and the deck was thronged. I 
believe this desperate crew was composed of “all people, nations, and 
languages.” Once only'I met Girod’s eye as he passed me quickly -in 
assisting to hoist a sail. He looked me fixedly and significantly in the 
face. It was enough: that expressive regard said, “‘ Your sentence has 
gone forth!” I instantly descended to the cabin, and my fellow-victims 
read in my countenance the extinction of hope. We now fastened the 
door, I primed my pistols, and placed them in my bosom, and clinging 
to one another we waited our fate. It was evident that the ship had 
been. put about, and that we were sailing in a different direction ; for the 
sun, which had before set over the bows of the vessel, now sent his 
parting rays into the stern windows. Margaret put her hand in mine 
with a gentle confidence, which our circumstances then warranted, and 
I held her close to me. She stretched out her other hand to her female 
attendants, who, clinging close together, each held a hand of their mis- 
tress. “ Dear Edward!” said Margaret, grasping my arm. It was 
almost twelve years since I had heard these words from her lips ; but 
it now seemed as if there were between us a mutual, though tacit; 
understanding of our feelings for each other. Unrestrained, at such a 
moment, by the presence of the domestics, Margaret and I used the 
most endearing expressions, and, like a dying husband and wife, bade 
solemn farewell to each other. We all then remained silent, our quick 
beating hearts raised in prayer, and our ear open to every sound that 
seemed to. approach the cabin. Perhaps the uncertain nature of the 
death we were awaiting rendered its approach more fearful. The ocean 
must undoubtedly be our grave; but whether the wave, the cord, the 
pistol, or the dagger would be the instrument of our destruction ‘we 
knew not; whether something like mercy would be shewn by our 
butchers in the promptness of our execution, or whether they might 
take a ruffian pleasure in inflicting a lingering pain. Had Margaret ‘or 
I been alone in these awful circumstances, I believe this thought would 
not-have occupied us a moment ; but to be doomed to be spectators of 
the butchery of those we love, makes the heart recoil in horror from: the 
last crisis, even when it believes that the sword of the assassin will prove 
the key to the gate of heaven. 

The sun sank in the waters, and the last tinge of crimson faded on the 
waves, that now rolled towards the stern windows in dun and dismal 
billows: The wind, as is often the case at sunset, died on the ocean. 
At this moment I heard the voice of the captain—* Up to the top of the 
mainmast, Jack, and see if there be any sail on the horizon.” The group 
of vietims in the cabin searcely drew breath while waiting a reply which 
would decide their fate. We distinguished the sound of feet running 
up the shrouds. A few moments elapsed ere the answer was received. 
At length we heard a—“ Well, Jack, well ?”—which was followed by 
the springing of a man on deck, and the words, “ Not a sail within fifty 
miles; I'll be sworn.”—“ Well, then, do the work below!”’ was the reply: 
“But (with an oath) don’t let’s have any squealing or squalling. Finish 
them quietly. And take all the trumpery out of the cabin, for we shall 
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hold revel there to night.” A step now came softly down the cabin 
stair, and a hand tried the door, but found it fastened. I quitted’ Mar- 
garet, and placed myself at the entrance of the cabin. “ Whoever,” 
said I, “ attempts to come into this place does it at peril of his life. I 
fire the instant the latch is raised.”—A voice said, “ Laissez moi entrer 
donc.” I hesitated for a moment, and then unfastened the door. Girod 
antered, and locked it after him. He dragged in with him four strings, 
with heavy stones appended to them, and the same number of sacks. 
The females sank on the floor. In the twinkling of an eye Girod rolled 
up the carpet of the cabin, and took up the trap-door, which every 
traveller knows is to be found in the cabins of merchantmen. “In— 
in,” he said in French to the countess and myself. I immediately 
descended, received Margaret into my arms, and was holding them out 
‘or the other females, when the trap-door was instantly closed and 
bolted, the carpet laid down, the cabin door unlocked, and Girod called 
out, “Here you, Harry, Jack, how call you yourselves, I’ve done for 
two of dem. I can’t manage no more. Dat tamned Captain Lyon, 
when I stuff him in de sack, he almost brake de arm.” Heavy feet 
trampling over the cabin floor, with a sound of scuffling and struggling, 
were now heard over our head. A stifled shriek, which died into a 
deep groan, succeeded — then two heavy plashes into the water, 
with the bubbling noise of something sinking beneath the waves, and 
the fate of the two innocent sisters was decided. “ Where’s Monsieur 
Girod ?”” at length said a rough voice.—“ Oh, he’s gone above,” was the 
reply ; “ thinks himself too good to kill any but quality.”—-“ No, no,” 
answered the other, “I’m Girod’s, through to the back-bone—the fun- 
niest fellow of the crew. But he had a private quarrel against that 
captain down at the bottom of the sea there, so he asks our commander 
not to let any body lay hands on him but himself. A very natural thing 
to ask. There—close that locker, heave out the long table, there'll be 
old revel here to-night.”—At this moment Girod again descended. “ All 
hands aloft, ma lads,” he cried, “‘ make no attention to de carpet dere— 
matters not, for I most fairst descend, and give out de farine for pasty. 
We have no more cursed voyagers, so may make revel here to naight 
vidout no incommode.” He soon descended with a light into our wooden 
dungeon. 

Her own unexpected rescue, the fate of her domestics, and the sudden 
obscurity in which we were involved, had almost overpowered Mar- 
garet’s senses, but they returned with the light. “ Poor Katie, poor 
Mary. Alas! for their aged mother!” she said, in the low and subdued 
tone of one who seems half dreaming a melancholy and frightful dream, 
and looking with horror ‘at Girod.—“ I would have saved you all, had 
it been possible,” said Jacqueminot, in French. ‘“ But how were all to 
be hid, and kept in this place? What I have done is at the risk of my 
life. But there is not a moment to be lost. I have the keeping of the 
stern-hold. Look you—here be two rows of meal-sacks fore and_aft. 
If you, miladi, can hide behind one, and you, colonel, behind the other, 
ye may have, in some sort, two little chambers to yourselves, after Eng- 
lish fashion. Or if you prefer the same hiding-place, take it, in hea- 
ven’s name, but lose not a moment.”—‘“ And what will be the end of all 
this?” asked I, after some hurried expressions of gratitude.—“ God 
knoweth,” he replied. “I will from time to time, when I descend to 
give out meal, and clean the place, bring you provisions. How long 
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this can. last—where we are ging ram whether in the end I can rescue 
You, time must be the shewer. If we should put inte some port of the 

evant, perhaps I may be able to pass you on shore in one of these 
sacks ; but we are still on the Gibraltar side of Malta, and shall not see 
land for a month—only, for God’s sake, keep quiet. I’d leave you a 
light, but it would be dangerous. I doubt you'll be stifled alive. Yet 
there’s no help for it. Hide, hide—I dare stay not one moment longer.” 
He rolled down a heap of biscuits, placed a pitcher of water by them, 
and departed. 

Never will our first fearful night in that strange concealment be for- 
gotten. The Demon crew held wild revelry over our head. Their 
fierce and iniquitous speech, their lawless songs, their awful and demo- 
niac oaths, their wild intoxication, made Margaret thrill with a horror 
that half excited the wish to escape in death from the polluting vicinity 
of such infernal abominations. The hold was so shallow that we ap- 
peared close to the revellers. Their voices sounded so near that we 
seemed almost among them, and our concealment a miracle ; while the 
heat became so stifling and unbearable, that we could scarcely gasp, and 
I began to fear that Margaret would expire in my arms. 

It was a strange reflection that we might, almost without the warning 
of an instant, be in the hands of our brutal and unconscious gaolers ; 
for our concealment afforded not even the slender defence of an inside 
lock or bolt, and the carpet, which seemed to present a slight barrier 
between us and the Demon hoard, had been rolled up, as no longer 
necessary to give our late accommodations the peaceful appearance of a 
cabin fitted up for passengers. The light streamed here and there 
through a crevice in the trap-door, and I involuntarily trembled when 
I saw it fall on the white garment of Margaret, as if, even in that con- 
cealment, it might betray her. We dared scarcely whisper a word of 
encouragement or consolation to each other—dared scarcely breathe, or 
stir even a hand from the comfortless attitude in which we were placed, 
We could hear them speak occasionally of our murder, in a careless 
and incidental manner. The captain expressed his regret that we had 
not, as matters turned out, been earlier disposed of, and made a sort of 
rough apology to his shipmates for the inconvenience our prolonged 
existence must have occasioned them. 

At length the revellers broke up. I listened attentively until I 
became convinced that no one occupied the cabin that night. I then 
ventured gently to push up the trap-door a little, in order to give air 
to my exhausted companion. But the fumes that entered were any 
thing but reviving. All was dark and quiet as death, and I could hear 
the rain descending violently on the cabin skylight. The wind was 
high, and the ship rolled tremendously. We heard the roar of the 
waters against the side of our prison, and the heavy dashing on deck 
of huge billows, which even made their way down the cabin stairs. 

Towards morning, as I supposed, for with us it was all one long 
night, I again distinguished voices in the cabin. “ It blows a stiff gale,” 
was the observation of Jack.—“ So much the better,” replied the hardy 
and ferocious voice of the captain ; “the more way we make, the farther 
we get from all those cursed government vessels. I think we might 
now venture to fall on any merchantman that comes in our way. We 
must soon do something, for we have as yet made but a sorry out of 
our present voyage. Let’s see—four thousand sterling pounds that 
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belonged to the captain there—rather to us—seeing we had taken them 
on board.”—“ Yes, yes, we have sacked the captain,” observed Jack, 
facetiously. His companion went on—* His watch, rings, and clothes ; 
and two thousand dollars of the countess’s, and her jewels, amounting, 
perhaps, to another two thousand. This might be a fine prize to a six- 
teen-gun brig of some dozing government, but the Demon was built for 
greater things.’”’—* I suppose, captain,” said Jack, “we go on our usual 
plan, eh? The specie to be distributed among the ship’s company, 
and the jewels and personals to be appropriated, in a quiet way, by the 
officers? And, for once in a way, I hope there be no breach of discip- 
line, Captain Vanderleer, in asking where might be deposited that secret 
casket, containing, you and I and one or two more know what? I 
mean that we took from the Spanish-American brig.”—* It is in the 
stern-hold, beneath our feet at this moment,” answered the captain.— 
“ A good one for dividing its contents,” said Jack. “I'll fetch a light 
in the twinkling of an eye.”—“ No need,” replied the captain. “I 
warrant me I can lay my hand on it in the dark.” Without the warn- 
ing of another moment, the Demon commander was in our hold. On 
the removal of the trap-door a faint light streamed into our prison but 
it only fell on the part immediately under the ingress, and left the sides 
in obscurity. I suppose it was about four in the mofning. I had laid 
Margaret down on some torn old signal flags, in that division of the 
hold which Girod had ‘assigned her, and had myself retired behind my 
own bulwark of meal sacks, in order that my companion might possess, 
for her repose, something like the freedom of a small cabin to herself. 
I had scarcely time to glide round to the side of Margaret ere the mer- 
ciless buccaneer descended. We almost inserted ourselves into the 
wooden walls of our hiding-place, and literally drew down the sacks 
upon us. The captain felt about the apartment with his hand, some- 
times pushing it behind the sacks, and sometimes feeling under them. 
And now he passed his arms through those which aided our conceal- 
ment. Gracious heaven! his hand discovered the countess’s ‘garments ; 
he’ grasped them tight; he began to drag her forward ; but at this 
‘moment his foot struck against the casket for which he was searching. 
He stooped to seize it, and, as his hold on Margaret slackened, I con- 
trived to pass towards his hand a portion of the old flag-cloth, so as to 
impress him with the belief that it was the original object of his grasp. 
He dragged it foward, and let it go. But he had disturbed the compact 
adjustment of the sacks ; and as the vessel was now rolling violently in 
a tempestuous sea, a terrible lurch laid prostrate our treacherous wall of 
defence, and we stood full exposed, without a barrier between ourselves 
and the ruffian commander of the Demon. To us it now seemed that 
all was lost, and I leaned over Margaret just to afford my own bosom as 
a slender and last defence. 

The Demon captain had gone to the light to pass his casket through 
the trap-door. The sun was rising, and the crimson hues of dawn 
meeting no other object in the hold save the depraved and hardened 
countenance of our keeper, threw on its swart complexion such a ruddy 
glow, as—contrasted with the surrounding darkness—gave him the 
appearance of some foul demon, emerging from the abodes of the con- 
demned, and bearing on his unhallowed countenance the reflection of 
the infernal fires he had quitted. That glow was, however, our salva- 
tion. The captain turned with an oath to replace the fallen sacks. Any 
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body who has suddenly extinguished his candle,.even on a bright, starry 
night, knows that the sudden transition from a greater to a lesser degree 
of light, produces, for a second or two, the effect of absolute darkness. 
And thus our concealment lay enveloped in utter darkness to our cap- 
tain’s eyes, dazzled by the morning’s first flood of light. But it was 
difficult for the half-breathless beings, so entirely in his power, to 
realize this fact, when they saw him advancing toward them, his eye 
fixed on the spot where they stood, though he saw them not; it was 
difficult to see, and yet retain a conviction that we were not seen. The 
captain replaced the sacks instantly, and we felt half-doubtful, as he 
pushed them with violence against the beams where we stood, whether 
he had not actually discovered our persons, and taken this method of at 
once destroying them by bruises and suffocation. His work was, how- 
ever, only accompanied by an imprecatory running comment on Girod’s 
careless manner of stowage. We were now again buried in our con- 
cealment, but another danger awaited us. Jacqueminot descended to 
the cabin. An involuntary, though half-stifled shriek escaped him when 
he saw the trap-door open. He sprang into the hold, and when he 
beheld the captain, his ghastly smile of inquiry, for he spoke not, de- 
manded if his ruin were sealed. “ I have .been seeing all your pretty 
work here, Monsieur,” said the gruff captain, pointing to the de- 
ranged sacks, behind which we were concealed. I caught a glimpse 
through them of Girod’s despairing countenance. It was a fearful 
moment, for it seemed as if we were about to be involuntarily betrayed 
by our ally, at the very instant when we had escaped our enemy. 
Girod’s teeth literally chattered, and he murmured something about 
French gallantry and honour ; and the countess being a lady, and the 
Captain Francillon an old acquaintance. “And so because you cut the 
throats of a couple of solan geese—as your duty was, at your captain’s 
command—you think he must not even see to the righting of his own 
stern-hold ?” said the captain, with a gruff and abortive effort at plea- 
santry, for he felt Girod’s importance in amusing and keeping in good 
humour his motley crew. Jacqueminot’s answer shewed that he was 
now au fait, and thus we had a fourth rescue from the very jaws of 
death. 

Day after day passed away, and still we were the miserable, half- 
starved, half-suffocated, though unknown prisoners of this Demon gang, 
holding our lives, as it. were, by a thread, hanging, with scarce the dis- 
tance of a pace, between time and eternity, and counting every pro- 
longed moment of our ‘existence as a miracle. Girod at this period 
rarely dared to visit us. He came only when the business of the ship 
actually sent him. The cabin above was now occupied at night by the 
captain and some of his most depraved associates, so that small allevia- 
tion of our fears—small relaxation from our comfortless position—small 
occasion of addressing a few consolatory words to each other, was 
afforded us either by day or by night. At length I began to fear that 
Margaret would sink under the confined air, and the constant excite- 
ment. Her breath became short and difficult. The blood passed 
through her veins in feverish, yet feeble and intermittant pulsation. 
It was agony indeed to feel her convulsed frame, and hear her faintly- 
drawn and dying breath, and know that I could not carry her into the 
reviving breezes of heaven, nor afford a single alleviation of her suffer- 
ing, without at once snapping that thread of life which was now wearing 
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away by a slow and lingering death. At length»her respiration began 
to partake of the loud and irrepressible character which is se often the 
precursor of dissolution. She deemed her hour drawing on, yet feebly 
essayed, for my sake, to stifle those last faint moans of expirmg nature 
which might betray our concealment. I became sensible that the latter 
could not much longer remain a secret, and, with a strange calmness, 
made up my mind to the coming decisive hour. I supported Margaret’s 
head, poured a faltering prayer into her dying ear, wiped the death- 
dews from her face, and essayed to whisper expressions of deep and 
unutterable affection. Happily for us there was such a tempest of wind 
and sea, as drowned in its wild warfare the expiring sighs of Margaret. 
At this moment Girod descended to the hold. He put his finger on his 
lips significantly, and then whispered in French—‘ Courage—Rescue! 
There is a sail on our weather bow. She is yet in the offing. Our cap- 
tain marks her not; but I have watched her some time with a glass, 
and if she be not a British sloop of war, my eyes and the glass are 
deceivers together.” I grasped Margaret’s hand. She faintly returned 
the pressure, but gently murmured, “ Too late.”» Ere the lapse of a 
moment it was evident that our possible deliverer was discovered by 
the. Demon crew, for we could hear by the bustle of feet and voices that 
the ship was being put about; and the ferocious and determined voice 
of the buccaneer chief was heard, even above the roar of the tempest, 
giving prompt and fierce orders to urge on the Demon. Girod promised 
to brmg us more news, and quitted us. The rush of air into the hold 
seemed to have revived Margaret, and my hopes began to rise. Yet it 
was too soon evident that the motion of the vessel was increased, and 
that the crew were straining every nerve to avoid our hoped-for 
deliverer.. After a while, however, the stormy wind abated ; the ship 
became steadier, and certainly made less way in the waves. A voice 
over.our:head said distinctly in French—“ The sea is gone down, and 
the sloop makes signal to us to lay too.” A quarter of an hour elapsed, 
and the voice again said, “ The sloop chaces us!” Oh! what inexpres-~ 
sibly anxious moments were those. I felt that aid must come, and come 
speedily, or it would arrive too late. We could discover from the vary- 
ing cries on deck that the sloop sometimes gained on the Demon, while 
at-others the pirate got fearful head of her pursuer. At length Girod 
descended to the hold. “The die is cast!” he said in his native lan- 
guage. “ The sloop gains fast on us. We are about to clear the deck 
for action.”—“ God. be praised,” I ejaculated——“< Amen !” responded a 
faint and gentle yoice.—‘“ Do not praise Him too soon,” said Girod, 
shrugging his shoulders ; “ our captain is preparing for a victory. The 
Demon has mastered her equals, ay, and her superiors, and this sloop is 
our inferior in size and numbers. The captain does not even care to 
come to an accommodation with her. He has hoisted the Demon flag, 
and. restored her name to the stern.’””—* But has his motley crew,” 
whispered I, anxiously, “ ever encountered a British foe of equal 
strength.”’—‘I cannot tell—I cannot tell; I have been in her but a 
short time, and wil] be out of her on the first oceasion,” said Girod, as he 
hastily quitted us. We now heard all the noise of preparation for an 

agement. The furniture was removed from the cabin above us, and 
the:cabin itself partially thrown open to the deck. Cannon were lashed 
and primed ; concealed port-holes opened, and guns placed at them. 
Seeing ultimate escape impossible, the captain took in sail, and deter- 
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mined to give his vessel the advantage of awaiting the foe in an impos- 
ing state of preparation for action. He harangued his men in terms 
ealculated to arouse their brute courage, and excite their cupidity. I 
confess I now almost began to tremble for the gallant little vessel, whose 
crew seemed thus bravely pressing on to their own destruction ; I began 
to fear that they would be powerless to rescue her in whose life my own 
seemed bound up. But what were my feelings when I heard the cap- 
tain retire to that part of the vessel which had been the countess's cabin, 
and there take a solemn and secret oath of his principal shipmates, that 
they would, if they were boarded by a successful enemy, scuttle the 
Demon, and sink her, and her crew, and her captors, in one common 
grave. It appeared, then, that either the failure, or the success of the 
sloop, would alike seal our destruction. 

- Not a ray of light now penetrated through the chinks of the trap-door, 
and from the heavy weights which had fallen over it, I was inclined to 
think that shot, or even cannon-balls, had been placed over the mouth 
of our prison. We might, therefore, in vain attempt to shew ourselves, 
or make our voices heard amid the din of war, should our allies (doomed 
to a watery tomb even in the midst of conquest) prove victorious. Yet 
condemned, as we seemed, alike by the fall or the triumph of our self- 
supposed murderers, there was something in the oath imposed by the 
captain which, as it shewed a feeling of doubt as to the result, inspired 
me with hope. Besides, the noise of preparation for action had im it 
something inspiriting to my ear ; and as it effectually drowned every 
other sound, I drew Margaret from behind the sacking into the most 
roomy part of our wooden dungeon ; endeavoured, by fanning her with 
her kerchief, to create a little freshness of air around her ; and spoke to 
her aloud, in the voice of hope and courage. It was a terrible thing; in 
such an anxious moment, to be unable to see or hear distinctly aught on 
which our fate depended. _I listened anxiously for a signal of the sloop’s 
nearing us. At length a ship-trumpet, at a distance, demanded, safe and 
unhurt, the persons of Colonel Francillon, the Countess of Falcondale, 
and two female domestics. It was then evident that the pirate’s strata- 
gem at Malta had transpired. The Demon’s trumpet made brief and 
audacious reply :—“ Go seek them at the bottom of the sea.” A broad- 
side from the sloop answered this impudent injunction, and was followed 
by a compliment in kind from the Demon, evidently discharged from a 
greater number of guns. The volleys continued. Our vessel reeled to 
and fro, and sometimes half rose out of the water with the violence of 
the shocks she received. I heard her masts cracking, and her timbers 
flying in every direction. Yet still her men continued their yell of 
triumph, and her guns seemed to be served with as much spirit as ever. 
At length the firing on both sides appeared to slacken. One of the ves- 
sels was evidently approaching the other for the purpose of boarding. 
But which was the successful adventurer? My heart almost ceased to 
beat with intense expectation. The heavy grinding of the two ships 
against each others’ sides was soon heard ; and, not an instant after, the 
shouts of the sloop’s crew rose triumphantly over our heads. Long and 
desperately raged the combat above us; but the pirates’ yell waxed 
fainter and fainter ; while the victorious shouts of the British seamen, 
mixed with the frequent and fearful cry, “ No quarter, no quarter to the 
robbers!” became each instant louder and more triumphant. At length 
every sound of opposition from the Demon crew seemed almost to cease. 
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But there was still so much noise on deck, that I in vain essayed to make 
my voice heard ;—and for the ope it defied all my efforts—it was 
immovable. At this crisis, the ship, which had hitherto been springing 
and reeling with the fierce fire she had received from her adversary, and 
the motion of her own guns, suddenly began to settle into an awful and 
suspicious quiescence. But the victors were apparently too busy in the 
work of retribution to heed this strange and portentous change. J per- 
ceived, however, only too clearly that the Demon was about finally to 
settle for sinking. After the lapse of a few seconds, it seemed that the 
conquerors themselves became at last aware of the treacherous gulph 
that was preparing to receive them ; and a hundred voices exclaimed, 
“ 'T'o the sloop !—to the sloop! The ship is going down—the ruffians 
are sinking her!” I now literally called out until my voice became a 
hoarse scream. I struck violently against the top of our sinking dun- 
geon. I pushed the trap-door with my whole force. All was in vain.— 
I heard the sailors rushing eagerly to their own vessel, and abandoning 
that of the pirates to destruction. I took Margaret’s hand, and held it 
up towards heaven, as if it could better than my own plead there for us. 
All was silent. Not a sound was heard in the once fiercely-manned 
Demon, save the rushing of the waters in at the holes where she had 
been scuttled by her desperate crew. It almost seemed that—determined 
not to survive her capture—she were eager to suck in the billows which 
would sink her to oblivion. At last, as if she had received her fill, she 
began to go down with a rapidity which seemed to send us, in an instant, 
many feet deeper beneath the waves, and I now expected every moment 
to hear them gather over the deck, and then overwhelm us for ever. 
I uttered a prayer, and clasped Margaret in my arms. But no voice, no 
sigh, proceeded from the companion of my grave. Her hand was cold, 
and her pulse quiet ; and I deemed that the spirit had warred with, and’ 
overcome its last enemy, ere our common grave yawned to receive us. 

. Voices were heard ; weights seemed to be removed from the trap-door ! 
It was opened ; and the words “ Good Heaven! the fellow is right; 
they are here, sure enough!” met my almost incredulous ear. I beheld 
a British officer, a sailor or two, and Girod with his hands tied behind 
him. I held up my precious burthen, who was received into the arms 
of her compatriots, and then, like one in a dream, sprang from my long 
prison. Perhaps it might be well that Margaret’s eye was half-closed 
in death at that moment ; for the deck of the sinking Demon offered no 
spectacle for woman’s eye. There lay the mangled bodies of our late 
dreaded jailers, their fast-stiffening countenances still retaining, in cold 
death itself, that expression of daring and brute ferocity which seemed 
effaceable only by the absolute decomposition of their hardened features. 
I shall never forget the scene of desolation presented by that deck, lying 
like a vast plank or raft of slaughtered bodies, almost level with the 
sea, whose waters dashed furiously over it, and then receding from their 
still ineffectual attempt to overwhelm the vessel, returned all dyed with 
crimson to the ocean ; while the sun, setting in a stormy and angry sky, 
threw his rays—for the last time—in lurid and fitful gleams on the 
ruined Demon. 

A deep, and, as it seemed, long-pent sigh escaped from the bosom of 
Margaret when the fresh breath of heaven first played on her white 
cheek. I would have thanked her brave deliverers—have gazed on her 
to see if life still returned—but the sea was gaining fast on us, and I had 
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lost the free use of my limbs by my lengthened and cramped confine- 
ment. To one human being, however, I did not forget my gratitude. 
As we hurriedly prepared to spring into the boat, I saw that Girod’s 
pinioned members refused him the prompt aid necessary for effecting an 
escape in such a moment. I returned, seized a bloody cutlass that lay 
on deck, and, without leave of the officer, cut at once sSeeiiigh the bonds 
which confined our first deliverer.—“ This man,” I said, as we seated 
ourselves, ‘ has been the instrument of Heaven for our preservation. I 
will make myself answerable for his liberty and kind treatment.” Girod 
seized my hand, which received a passionate Gallic salute. Our sailors 
now rowed hard to avoid being drawn into the vortex of the sinking 
ship. Merciful God! we were then out of the Demon! I supported 
Margaret in my arms; and as I saw her bosom again heave, a renewed 
glow of hope rushed to my heart. 

' We had not been on board the sloop many minutes ere, slowly and 
awfully, the: Demon sank to the same eternal grave to which she had so 
often ean her victims. We saw the top of the main-mast, which 
had borne her fatal flag above the waters, tremble like a point on their 
very surface, and then vanish beneath them. A frightful chasm yawned 
for a moment—it was then closed by the meeting waves, which soon 
rolled peacefully over the vessel they had engulphed ; and the Demon, 
so long the terror of the seas and the scourge of mariners, disappeared 
for ever. 





Here abruptly terminated my relative’s narration ; and if any reader 
should have felt just sufficient interest in it to wonder whether Margaret 
died, and whether Colonel Francillon attended her funeral as chief- 
mourner ; or whether, after all, she recovered, and was married to the 
Colonel,—I can only briefly say, that the sloop put into Naples, where 
the Countess was soon placed under a skilful physician. He pronounced 
her case hopeless, and my relative had only the melancholy satisfaction 
of reflecting that her dying hour would be peaceful, and her lovely 
remains honoured by Christian burial. She passed from the hands of 
her physician into those of the British ambassador’s chaplain ; but I do 
not think it could have been for the purpose of religious interment—as I 
enjoyed, for nearly forty years after this period, the inestimable privi- 
lege of calling the Colonel and the Countess my revered father and 
mother ! 
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QUACKERY PRACTICE, AND 8T, JOHN LONG, a 


No sooner has Mr. St. John Long passed through the ordeals of the 
_ geurts with barely the singeing of his whiskers, than we find him’ proved 
to have been, under precisely the same cireumstances—to use the gen- 
tlest:terms—the death of another lady. Forbearing as we were ‘before 
the trial, from pure conscience, our scruples vanish on this ‘repetition 
of offence ; and we shall express our sentiments plainly on his atrocious 
practices. A severer penalty awaits him than before—not, indeed, from 
the reluctant sentence of the bench, but from the ready and indignant 
censure of the world. The law cannot or will not crush him ; but he 
is within reach of public opinion, which will and must brand him with 
infamy, and cast him off with the scum and refuse that are for ever man- 
tling upon the surface of society. 

To look for any effectual penalty from the criminal courts is idle. Of 
murder he cannot be proved guilty, in the legal sense, nor in any equi- 
table construction. He is a quack, in the coarsest and most contemptu- 
ous sense of the term ; but murder forms no part of his plan. Though 
death often ensues, the desire to produce death cannot be made appa- 
rent. But if killing be not always murder, it is only when committed 
inevitably or undesignedly, that the laws pronounce it innocent. If you 
kill by design and unjustifiably, that is murder ; if you kill by accident 
or in self-defence, that is homicide, and no offence ; if you kill in a 
state of excitement, upon provocation, that is manslaughter ; if you kill 
in the performance or prosecution of an illegal act, that, again, is man- 
slaughter ; and if, even in the pursuit of a lawful one, you kill through 
want of care and caution, that also is held to be manslaughter sometimes: 
Fine, imprisonment, or transportation, are the penalties for each of these 
descriptions. me 

Now, it is obviously under the last alone—ambiguous at the best— 
that a case like Mr. Long’s, in the common course of law, cat’ bé 
brought ; and we see how readily, where the absence of ¢are and cau- 
tion is clearly proved, the verdict of a jury, when the judges are adverse, 
may be omnied., by a little management in the penalty. Whether man- 
slaughter be an offence of any importance or not, comes thus to depend, 
not upon specific facts, but upon the individual prepossessions of the 
judges ; and out of twelve judges—or fifteen, we believe, now—we can 
never -be sure that two will think alike. One will acquit, and another 
condemn. The law is thus good for nothing; it is operative at one 
moment, and not at another, and, of course, is no longer calculated to 
deter,—which is what a law should do, or do nothing. 

But the case of a medical man indicted for manslaughter in the exer- 
cise of his profession, has some peculiarities. A question of “ license” 
comes in; and there is, or was, a special provision in favour of the 
“‘ qualified” practitioner. Sir Edward Coke—the great oracle of the 
courts—states that the law declares it felony when an “unlicensed pers 
son undertakes a cure, and lets the patient die’—referring to an enact 
ment of Edward III., to which Britton apparently appeals. This’ must 
imply exemption of criminal charge for the licensed party ; and, indeed, 
the common language of law-books is that a regular medical man—which 
nfust mean the licensed practitioner—cannot be guilty of manslaughter’; 
he cannot be the subject of a criminal action, though he may be of a’ 
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civil one for ignorance or neglect. Sir Matthew Hale, however, seems to 
have seen no difference between license and no license. Drugs and salves 
-~the reason he gives—which, however, is not much to the purpese— 
were before licenses and diplomas ;—nobody, again, undertaking to ‘cure 
could mean to kill ; and so none could be fairly indictable for a criminal 
offence. Nine times out of ten, the judges make their own law. With- 
out, however, referring further to remote and obsolete cases, we find 
Lord Ellenborough insisting upon misconduct as the gravamen of a 
charge against a medical man ; as if ignorance or neglect would sub- 
stantiate a case of manslaughter—with license or without. Baron Hul- 
lock, in the case of Van Butchell, expressly claimed the privileges of the 
licensed for the unlicensed ; and Baron Garrow seems not to have been 
aware that the law knew of any such distinction: the irregular man; in 
his estimation, was as good as the regular—the unlicensed bone-setter of 
the country stood in the same circumstances before the court, as to privi- 
lege, if not importance, with the president of the college. But Bayley, 
who is considered to have at least as much law in him as his brother of 
the Exchequer, not long ago, on a charge at Lancaster, maintained 
Coke’s doctrine as still the indisputable law of the land. 

And beyond all reasonable doubt, such is the intent and meaning of 
the law. The object of it was to protect the public against ignorant 
pretenders. By the law of the land, then, Mr. Long was clearly guilty 
of manslaughter ; he was not a man of medical education ; he was not 
licensed by any recognised authority ; and the patient died under his 
hands. This was enough ; yet, in spite of these facts, the judges were 
ready to dismiss the case ; and when baffled by the virtue of the jury, 
and annoyed by the verdict, were resolved to take the sting out of it— 
the penalty was in their own hands ; and they fined a man who was’ 
making thousands, two hundred and fifty pence, or pounds—it makes: 
no difference—and turned him free upon society, to seek again, like 
Satan of old, whom he might devour. 

Yet in all this, it must be allowed, the judges have done—what they 
but rarely do—gone with what may be justly termed the spirit of the 
age. It is true, great indignation existed against Mr. Long on account 
of the miserable fate of the poor young lady, and especially of his sel- 
fish and unmanly conduct; but, generally, the public are decidedly 
favourable towards irregular professors, and certainly very little disposed’ 
to support corporate bodies, invested with authority, though calculated 
specifically for the general security. If our medical corporations en- 
forced their undoubted legal rights, no irregular person could practice 
with impunity ; but they dare not enforce them; they are afraid to’ 
encounter a clamour so readily raised against them. Any man who sets’ 
them at defiance is almost sure of meeting with a sort of smiling sym- 
pathy ; and that encouragement it is, open or covert, which enables him’ 
to baffle all attempts to put him down. The multitude, besides, great 
and little, have a sort of natural penchant for quackery ; they are always, 
indeed, for a time, the ready dupes of the charlatan. Any one who pro- 
fesses to do what nobody else has thought of, is sure to be listened to. 
So profound, too, is the public ignorance upon medical topics, that, once’ 
quitting the regular professors, people are at the mercy of the pretender; 
they have no criterion to guide their own judgments ; medicine seems to’ 
them to be more a matter of intuition than of observation—of guess than! 
of study—and one man may makea lucky hit as well as another. Wholly 
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strangers to the principles of the science—with no confidence in any 
knowledge of their own—they are never sure that the empiric may not, 
after all, be the wise man; and it is better to err on what seems to be 
the safe side. Some confounded blunder, on the part of the quack, 
removes the prejudice, and he is laughed out of the world ; but the dupe 
is as liable as ever to fall into fresh delusions. 

People are calling out, on this occasion, for more law. More law, 
however, is not really wanted—there is already more than can be en- 
forced. It will be the fate of new laws, if new ones are enacted. The 
public might be all but secured against excessive ignorance and gross 
incompetency, if the licensing system were suffered to go fairly into 
execution, coupled with a power of carrying cases of misconduct into 
criminal courts, without distinction, licensed or unlicensed. But plainly, 
this will never be borne with; the general feeling is a desire to be left 
at liberty. It is the suggestion doubtless of great ignorance and greater 
presumption, but it exists, and it is in vain to pull against it. Let us 
choose for ourselves, is the cry. We—if any body—are to be the suf- 
ferers; we have confidence in Mr. New-man, and none in Dr. Old-fast. 
In a matter so individually and exclusively concerning ourselves, why 
should we not be left to ourselves, and trusted with our dearest interests ? 
Why protect us in spite of our wishes? Besides, in every thing else, 
all the world agree there is nothing like free competition—the public 
are always thus best served. Why should it not be the same in medicine ? 
The best energies will thus be called into action; the best workmen— 
the best practitioners will thus be found, and we shall all reap the 
benefit. Privileged physicians and surgeons quickly become, like close 
ema susceptible of all corruptions—the spur to activity is 
withdrawn—the spring relaxes—the vigour flags—the public are drugged 
secundum morem, and the science of physic sinks into the art of phy- 
sicking. 

But though freedom of action be the demand of the day—freedom of 
ve on the one hand, and liberty of choice on the other ; though 

ostility be general to any bold and effective enforcement of law for 
the exclusion of impudent and perilous quackery, the public do not 
destre to be mere anvils for any to hammer upon—the mere subjects of 
experiment—the dull dupes of pretension—no, their sole quest is that 
of talent and power ; for once convinced they are imposed upon, the 
will quickly recoil and spurn the impostor from them. It is this 
readiness to turn to the right-about the detected pretender to superiority, 
which presents the chance and means of finally remedying the evils of 
quackery. ‘That remedy is mainly, under existing circumstances, 
exposure ; and to this remedy we shall lend a helping hand by glancing 
first at Mr. Long’s book, which will, we think, establish the man’s 
consummate ignorance, and next, at the evidence of his friends, which 
will go far to prove their incompetence ; and together will shew the 
imbecility of the principle, the profligacy of the man, and the peril of 
the process. 

Within the last half century quacks have swarmed. Not to mention 
multitudes of minor twinklers, those stars of greater magnitude, Mesmer, 
Graham, and Perkins, must have been heard of by all. Perkins and his 
tractors are within the personal recollection of numbers. ‘The princi- 
ple upon which Perkins built his system is essentially the same as that 
of Mr. Long, but his practice was sheer mummery, and simply harmless. 
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The theory of both is thoroughly gratuitous—it assumes the existence. of 
certain humours in the system as the sources of all disease—extract these 
iumours, and at once the disease is removed, and the cause of it for 
ever. But the difference between these worthies—and that is a mighty 
one-—lies in the mode of extracting. Perkins was content with drawing 
a couple of pieces of metal, which he called tractors, along the surface 
of the body ; but Mr. Long smokes the inside to drive the humour to 
the surface, and then blisters to force it through the pores. The one was 
a gentle tickling, that depended for effect on exciting emotion through 
the imagination—the other applies a scorching embrocation that strips 
off the scarf-skin, and, where the susceptibility is great, tears and cuts to 
the bone. Perkins’s system was all pure fancy, theory, and’ practice, 
The principle of galvanism was a novelty in his day—the mere contact 
of two different metals in some liquid, elicited what has since been 
proved to be the electric fluid. Perkins caught at this discovery. Two 
metals applied to the surface of a body, surcharged with a certain 
vitiated humour, the existence of which he took for granted, might, 
he conceived—seriously, perhaps, at first—elicit not the electric, but 
what was more to his purpose, the morbid fluid. Accordingly, armed 
with two nice little pieces of metal, and applying one of them to the 
seat of pain in the patient, he drew the other backwards and forwards 
over the neighbouring regions, till he finally brought it in contact with 
the stationary piece, and suddenly the excited and gathered fluid was 
supposed to vanish into the metals-—taking with it, of course, the disease: 
Perkins became at once the general talk of his day; the mania spread 
on all sides ; but the delusion gave way, as all charlatanerie must do, to 
exposure. Dr. Haygarth, of Bath, collected his patients at an hospital ; 
he produced his tractors, bits of wood, and sealing-wax; the operation 
proceeded with due gravity, and numbers affirmed the_ relief aay 
experienced was wonderful. The hoax was complete—it was published, 
and Perkins slunk back into his native obscurity. 

But Perkins never, that we know of, wrote a book. Long has committed 
that folly, as if for the express purpose—so full of absurdities is it—of 
exposing his own perfect ignorance of the subjects he presumes to handle, 
He has neither manner nor method—command neither of language nor 
logic—nothing approaching the plausible—no power whatever to make 
the worst appear the better reason. His theory of disease, as he describes 
it, is simple enough, Heaven knows. He discovers, it does not appear 
how, that the source of all disease lurks in a certain acrid humour, 
which pervades the whole frame. Like the caloric of the chemists, it 
has two states—free and latent; while latent, all is well; when. active, 
it manifests its malignity by disease. All diseases spring from it—not 
merely consumptions.. It is the source specifically of small-pox, measles, 
hooping-cough, and ‘ analogous inflammable’ disorders. It is equally the 
cause of insanity of all kinds, gout, tic douloureux, cataract, deafness, 
cholera morbus, crooked spines—of every thing, in short, except, and 
the author himself points out the exceptions—mechanical injury and 
original malformation. The extraction of this same malign humour 
constitutes the cure of the disease ; and to extract is the one object of 
Mr. Long’s practice. The effect of course ceases with the removal. of 
the cause. This same humour is a congenital production ; it exists in 
every individual, and will sooner or later generate disease, till the whole 
is extracted, or as much as will leave too little behind to make its 
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‘workings visible. The sooner, therefore, the extraction is accomplished 
the better ; every disease by a timely exertion may be nipped in the 
bud, and vaccination itself be superseded. You may thus ‘be before- 
hand with the plague, and defy contagion. | yuu 
. The « humour”’ itself is described by Mr. Long and his friends. Mr. 
Long vaguely speaks of it as a substance—a fluid—an inflamed fluid ; 
bat Lord Ingestrie, Long’s great titled patron, more intelligibly states 
it to be like quicksilver—he himself witnessed the fluid, like quicksilver, 
extracted twice from the head of one of Mr. Long’s patients. It is just 
possible this may have been an extraordinary case—the patient was 
obviously of a mercurial temperament ; the produce of the noble lord’s 
own head, we have seen it stated, on sufficient authority, had more of a 
leaden aspect.* 

Long’s remedy, again, is as simple, or rather as single as his theory ; 
he gives no drugs—nothing is ever internally administered by him but 
what is nourishing—nothing but what may taken éo any extent—nothing 
to adults which children might not take. Oh no! humane man; he 
does nothing but first smoke his patients, which seems to be merely a 
piece of mummery, just to inspire them with a sense of the occult 
powers of the operator ; and then bathes and rubs with a lotion so intrin- 
sically innocent that it cannot harm an infant—with which in fact ladies 
often wash their hands, and even rinse their mouths. But this same 
lotion, which is professedly applied to open the pores, to give egress to 
the universal fluid, where it meets with disease strips off the skin—is of 
So Corrosive a quality as to tear and rend, and decompose all it comes in 
contact with. Its peculiar virtue is—it will fasten upon nothing but 


But besides this grand discovery, he lays claim to the detection of 
numerous errors in the general practice of the profession—a specimen 
er two will help to measure the man’s calibre. Vaccination is mis- 
chievous, because it only adds disease to disease—it only increases the 
miserable catalogue of human ills. Bleeding, again, must do more 
‘harm than good. It is practically mischievous, and logically super- 
flaous:. “It does not remove the deteriorated quality.” It merely 
takes, as he phrases it, quantity from quantity, and not quality from 
‘quantity. ‘The blood that remains must be the same as that taken away. 
Again, medical men are for ever administering chemical poisons, which 
isnot only bad in practice and logic, but apparently worse as to the 
metaphysics of the business. “ Good,” he says, with all solemnity, 
“ cannot come of evil, nor nourishment from acrimonious fluids ; affi- 
nities cannot be generated by contraries, nor can that which irritates 
soothe. What healthful union can there be between mercury, prussic 
acid, henbane, digitalis, acetate of lead, sulphuric acid, nitrous acid— 
‘and flesh and blood?” The interrogative is supposed to carry with it 
its own triumphant reply. Some profound aphorisms--the distinct 
result of his own personal experience—are scattered over the pages ; 
—such as the “constitution is not to be undermined ;” “ no remedies are 
to be applied which are worse than the disease.” But enough of this— 
the book furnishes, every page of it, proofs of unparalleled ignorance— 











* Medical Gazelte—the able and indefatigable editor of which has laboured 
‘zealously to expose Long’s measureless impudence. We have been much indebted 
to him. 
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the man contradicts point-blanc, and by arguments perfectly childish, 
some of the best established principles of the science of medicine, 

Nevertheless, it will be urged prebably—he has performed numerous 
cures, and has experienced few failures. We do not deny that, the 
rough discipline to which his patients were subjected may have produced 
on some of them salutary effects; but we do not believe a tithe of the 
cures to which he lays claim—and as to the failures, we know little 
about them at present. More, we doubt not, will come to light. Long's book 
is more than half filled with testimonials, zealously collected by his friend 
Lord Ingestrie, who has furnished a satisfactory measure of his own intel- 
lect—they are obviously got up for effect. Numerous friends presented 
themselves at the inquest, and again at the trial—some of them of rank, 
but none of them so distinguished as to give any weight to their opi- 
nions ; and as to questions of fact relative to morbid matters, it is not 
every body that can either detect or detail them. So much emphasis, 
however, is laid on this evidence, that it may seem to demand some 
consideration—it is essentially of so little ~— that it scarcely de- 
serves it. 

First comes a young lady in a carriage with shewy appointments— 
but alone, it will be observed—no gentleman to protect her in such a 
scene—no female companion to support her. No; her father, mother, 
brother, and sister, aunts and cousins, we believe, all died of the disease, 
from the jaws of which Mr. Long rescued her, after she had been given 
up by all the faculty. None of the said faculty, however, bear testi- 
mony to the fact. The young lady, according to the reports, had been 
tattooed, almost every inch of her, by Mr. Long, though the “ marks” 
were now but slight. She had been Mr. Long’s patient two years, and 
hhad long been cured. Nevertheless, like most of the witnesses, she had 
seen Miss Cashin at Mr. Long’s. How came that about? Mr. Long's 
chouse, it seems, was quite a house of call for all the old patients—they 
came in crowds—they were employed in encouraging the new ones— 
washing their hands in the mixture—putting it in their mouths, -&e. 
Chocolate and sandwiches were circulating—every thing was done to 
make the house agreeable to the ladies—it was the nicest lounge in the 
world. 

A gentleman, who calls himself a solicitor at Brighton, states his case, 
with evident knowledge of what he was talking about, as one of debi- 
lity, arising from a neglected wound. The wound was, nevertheless, 
in a highly inflamed state. The universal lotion was most successful, 
and so convinced was the patient of its efficacy, that, recollecting his 
digestion was none of the best at all times, he bethought him, if the 
lotion was good for a wound, it might be good too for a feeble digestion 
—the good people about him at Mr. Long’s telling him all the while 
wonders of its catholic powers. Accordingly, he applied it forthwith 
to his chest, having some notion the stomach was thereabouts, and none 
of any other digestive organ—and scarcely was the rubbing over, than 
he found himself in a state to eat a shoulder of mutton—and he that can 
eat that, can, it may be presumed, eat anything. 

Then comes Mrs. General Sharp, who assures the coroner, she was 
decidedly consumptive. Sir Anthony Carlisle, and other eminent medi- 
cal men, considered her case hopeless. With Mrs. Sharp appears. the 
General, her caro sposo, to confirm all she says, and especially as to 
Sir Anthony’s opinion. Sir Anthony told him plainly it was a decay of 
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the system generally—even the bones were decaying. None ofthe, other 
witnesses mention the names of the medical men who in despair had 
given) them up, or turned them over to Mr. Long. The general:and his 
lady were precipitate enough to quote Sir Anthony, and. what. was the 
consequence? Why Sir Anthony denied any particular knowledge ofthe 
case—he once visited the lady, and found her in a state of lassitude after 
sitting up late in a crowded party the night before—received his fee, and 
saw her no more. 

Somebody from Kentish Town, in the East India Company’s Service, 
had been afflicted from his childhood with complaints in his throat, 
No medical testimony is alleged, nor any medical name mentioned or 
appealed to. For a long time, it seems, there was no getting at the 
lurking and offending fluid, with all the rubbing and scrubbing at Mr. 
Long’s—the confiding patient rubbed with all his might, but not a drop 
could be elicited—head, chest, neck, it was all.in vain—still he was 
better at every rub. At last Mr. Long told him to apply it to the first 
vertebra of the neck, where he never knew it fail; and to preclude the 
possibility of failure, he rubbed him with his own hand, and _ soon 
forced out the unwilling fluid in the required quantity—about half a 
pint, we observe, by his book—how it is measured does not appear, 
Who is to believe in the identity of the lotion in this case? 

The Surgeon-General of Jamaica—of course put forward as a grand 
authority—was a patient of Mr. Long’s. But he is also plainly a crony, 
and even lives at Mr. Leng’s. In his opinion, the lotion is perfectly 
innocent—he applied it to his eyes—and this he—a surgeon—pronounces 
of what is manifestly a powerful irritant—a corrosive and scorching 
agent. But we give no credit to the-identity. 

Lady Ormond is one of the devotees at Mr. Long’s shrine. She 
washes her hands in the lotion, and, being as sound as a roach herself, 
it takes no hold. Her daughter has been rubbed for months for a vio- 
lent headache. Mr. Long cured her ; but she still attends—a proof) it 
might seem that she is nof cured — but she attends probably for 
enjoyment—for the sake of the refreshing sensations, as another of the 
witnesses stated, who confessed nothing was the matter with her. Lady 
Ormond said her daughter still goes to Mr. Long’s temple, and will go 
—adding, in a thorough-going spirit, so shall all my children, whenever 
any thing is the matter with them. 

Mrs. Ottley is quite at home at Mr. Long’s. Well or ill, all her 
family, young and old, dabble in this precious liquid—the scent is rather 
agreeable than otherwise. Upon herself its virtue is not very percep- 
tible. Nevertheless, after constantly using it for two months, such was 
the result, that the medical men who had previously attended her 
acknowledged she was better. Mr. Long has different modes of con- 
ciliating his patients—of making his house and treatment attractive. 
Mrs. Ottley never had any presents of wine or whiskey—tea was either 
more appropriate, or more to her taste, and she accordingly had some 
choice gunpowder. 

Mr. Prendergast has the weight and dignity. of an M.P., and, withal, 
a most unreasoning credulity—to stamp the value of his testimony. He 
had what he is pleased to designate a determination of blood to the head 
—probably mistaking the technical sense of the term altogether. He 
was found to have the offending fluid in great abundance. Mr. Long 
applied the lotion late in the evening, and in the night the patient was 
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half deluged by the effusion. Mr. Prendergast has some peculiar 
notions on the subject of testimony—an opinion upon oath is something 
new. He had tried to persuade Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald to consult Mr. 
Long, but his persuasive were like his other powers—not very efficient 
—Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald declined ; “ but my opinion on oath is,” says 
Mr. Prendergast, “that had he been rubbed, he might have been able 
to preside at the Board of Trade at this moment!” Mr. Prendergast 
never knew any lady but Miss Cashin die, meaning of those who had 
had little the matter with them. To such as had been given up by 
their medical advisers, and were evidently in a desperate state, Mr. 
Long was in the habit of saying he would do his best. Now Mr. Long, 
on the testimony of all his patients, had but one remedy for every thing 
—what then could doing his best mean? The repetition of the phrase 
betrays in the mind of Mr. Prendergast a credulity, that would have 
taken him to Graham, or Mesmer, or Perkins. : 

We have had some respect, little as it has been of late, for Sir Francis 
Burdett, and scarcely suspected him capable of making so very pitiful 
an appearance as he did at the Inquest. To lend himself, as a cat’s« 
paw, to a great man is something so deplorable, that we willingly pass 
him by—his testimony was not of the slightest worth, and it is painful 
to dwell on what is at once grovelling and ineffective. 

A Mr. Braithwaite, an honest engineer, seems to have had an extra- 
ordinary disease—a wasting of the limbs ; and believes, apparently with 
a thorough devotion, that Mr. Long, in fifty days, restored them to their 
original dimensions. By the way, somebody else deposes, that his 
lungs grew under Mr. Long's operations. Mr. Braithwaite was asked 
whether his confidence in Mr. Long’s remedies was at all shaken by the 
death of Miss Cashin—not at all, quite the contrary—so that a death 
seems, in his opinion, to have been desirable—to test the power of the 
remedy. 

Colonel Campbell speaks for his daughter. She had what he terms 
an affection of the hip ; which affection, as he states it, forced the thigh 
from the socket ; an abscess formed in the hip-joint, and other tumours 
on the leg. Her knee turned almost to dislocation, and the toes inclined 
inwards. Was this case—possibly relievable by mechanical means— 
cured by Mr. Long’s remedy? Not. precisely—the young lady cannot 
yet walk—she cannot yet bear at all her weight upon the limb. Yet this 
case figures among the cures. 

These are the testimonies of the leading witnesses—all of them, it 
will be observed, proceeding from the patients themselves—from unpro- 
fessional persons—knowing nothing of the nature or source of disease— 
incapable of discriminating, and utterly unqualified to give an opinion 
as to any specific relation between the disease and the remedy. In the 
only case—for we put the Surgeon-General of Jamaica out of the ques- 
tion—where the name of a medical man was brought forward, as pre- 
viously acquainted with the patient, the evidence was fairly annihilated ; 
and we scarcely doubt the result would have been the same in many 
other cases, which are said to have been given up by eminent medical 
practitioners—had the parties been rash enough to name them. Many 
of the witnesses were obviously Mr. Long’s friends, and others, it may 
safely be supposed, having once committed themselves, were resolved 
to go through-stitch, and brazen the matter out to the last. The wits 
nesses were told the lotion was always the same, on all occasions. None 
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the system generally—even the bones were decaying. None of the, other 
witnesses mention the names of the medical men who in despair, had 
given them up, or turned them over to Mr. Long. The general and his 
lady were precipitate enough to quote Sir Anthony, and what was the 
consequence? Why Sir Anthony denied any particular knowledge of the 
case—he once visited the lady, and found her in a state of lassitude after 
sitting up late in a crowded party the night before—received his fee, and 
saw her no more. 

Somebody from Kentish Town, in the East India Company’s Service, 
had been afflicted from his childhood with complaints in his throat, 
No medical testimony is alleged, nor any medical name mentioned or 
appealed to. For a long time, it seems, there was no getting at the 
lurking and offending fluid, with all the rubbing and scrubbing at Mr. 
Long’s—the confiding patient rubbed with all his might, but not a drop 
could be elicited—head, chest, neck, it was all.in vain—still he was 
better at every rub. At last Mr. Long told him to apply it to the first 
vertebra of the neck, where he never knew u fail ; and to preclude the 
possibility of failure, he rubbed him with his own hand, and soon 
forced out the unwilling fluid in the required quantity—about half a 
pint, we observe, by his book—how it is measured does not appear. 
Who is to believe in the identity of the lotion in this case? 

The Surgeon-General of Jamaica—of course put forward as a grand 
authority—was a patient of Mr. Long’s. But he is also plainly a crony, 
and even lives at Mr. Leng’s. In his opinion, the lotion is perfectly 
innocent—he applied it to his eyes—and this he—a surgeon—pronounces 
of what is manifestly a powerful irritant—a corrosive and scorching 
agent. But we give no credit to the identity. 

Lady Ormond is one of the devotees at Mr. Long’s shrine. She 
washes her hands in the lotion, and, being as sound as a roach herself, 
it takes no hold. Her daughter has been rubbed for months for a vio- 
lent headache. Mr. Long cured her ; but she still attends—a proof) it 
might seem that she is not cured — but she attends probably for 
enjoyment—for the sake of the refreshing sensations, as another of the 
witnesses stated, who confessed nothing was the matter with her. Lady 
Ormond said her daughter still goes to Mr. Long’s temple, and will go 
—adding, in a thorough-going spirit, so shall all my children, whenever 
any thing is the matter with them. 

Mrs. Ottley is quite at home at Mr. Long’s. Well or ill, all her 
family, young and old, dabble in this precious liquid—the scent is rather 
agreeable than otherwise. Upon herself its virtue is not very percep- 
tible. Nevertheless, after constantly using it for two months, such was 
the result, that the medical men who had previously attended her 
acknonledged she was better. Mr. Long has different modes of con- 
ciliating his patients—of making his house and treatment attractive. 
Mrs. Ottley never had any presents of wine or whiskey—tea was either 
more appropriate, or more to her taste, and she accordingly had some 
choice gunpowder. 

Mr. Prendergast has the weight and dignity. of an M.P., and, withal, 
a most unreasoning credulity—to stamp the value of his testimony. He 
had what he is pleased to designate a determination of blood to the head 
—probably mistaking the technical sense of the term altogether. He 
was found to have the offending fluid in great abundance. Mr. Long 
applied the lotion late in the evening, and in the night the patient was 
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half deluged by the effusion. Mr. Prendergast has some peculiar 
notions on the subject of testimony—an opinion upon oath is something 
new. He had tried to persuade Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald to consult Mr. 
Long, but his persuasive were like his other powers—not very efficient 
—Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald declined ; “ but my opinion on oath is,” says 
Mr. Prendergast, “ that had he been rubbed, he might have been able 
to preside at the Board of Trade at this moment!” Mr. Prendergast 
never knew any lady but Miss Cashin die, meaning of those who had 
had little the matter with them. To such as had been given up by 
their medical advisers, and were evidently in a desperate state, Mr. 
Long was in the habit ‘of saying he would do his best. Now Mr. Long, 
on the testimony of all his patients, had but one remedy for every thing 
—what then could doing his best mean? The repetition of the phrase 
betrays in the mind of Mr. Prendergast a credulity, that would have 
taken him to Graham, or Mesmer, or Perkins. 

We have had some respect, little as it has been of late, for Sir Francis 
Burdett, and scarcely suspected him capable of making so very pitiful 
an appearance as he did at the Inquest. To lend himself, as a cat’s« 
paw, to a great man is something so deplorable, that we willingly pass 
him by—his testimony was not of the slightest worth, and it is painful 
to dwell on what is at once grovelling and ineffective. 

A Mr. Braithwaite, an honest engineer, seems to have had an extra- 
ordinary disease—a wasting of the limbs ; and believes, apparently with 
a thorough devotion, that Mr. Long, in fifty days, restored them to their 
original dimensions. By the way, somebody else deposes, that his 
lungs grew under Mr. Long's operations. Mr. Braithwaite was asked 
whether his confidence in Mr. Long’s remedies was at all shaken by the 
death of Miss Cashin—not at all, quite the contrary—so that a death 
seems, in his opinion, to have been desirable—to test the power of the 
remedy. 

Colonel Campbell speaks for his daughter. She had what he terms 
an affection of the hip ; which affection, as he states it, forced the thigh 
from the socket ; an abscess formed in ‘the hip-joint, and other tumours 
on the leg. Her knee turned almost to dislocation, and the toes inclined 
inwards. Was this case—possibly relievable by mechanical means— 
cured by Mr. Long’s remedy? Not precisely—the young lady cannot 
yet walk—she cannot yet bear at all her weight upon the limb. Yet this 
case figures among the cures. 

These are the testimonies of the leading witnesses—all of them, it 
will be observed, proceeding from the patients themselves—from unpro- 
fessional persons—knowing nothing of the nature or source of disease— 
incapable of discriminating, and utterly unqualified to give an opinion 
as to any specific relation between the disease and the remedy. In the 
only case—for we put the Surgeon-General of Jamaica out of the ques- 
tion—where the name of a medical man was brought forward, as pre- 
viously acquainted with the patient, the evidence was fairly annihilated ; 
and we scarcely doubt the result would have been the same in many 
other cases, which are said to have been given up by eminent medical 
practitioners—had the parties been rash enough to name them. Many 
of the witnesses were obviously Mr. Long’s friends. and others, it may 
safely be supposed, having once committed themselves, were resolved 
to go through-stitch, and brazen the matter out to the last. The wit- 
nesses were told the lotion was always the same, on all occasions. None 
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of them seem even to have doubted. Many of them affirmed p- 
torily it was the same, and aflirmed, we may say, what, in half the cases, 
it was impossible they could know. : 

The brand of ignorance and incompetence is ineffaceably fixed upon 
the man. In his visits to the dying Miss Cashin—in the miserable con- 
dition to which he had reduced her—he shewed himself to be wholly 
without resource, or blundering at every step. He ordered port-wine 
for a loathing stomach—which for hours had not been able to retain 
anything ; and bade them expose the raging wound to the air ; he took 
off his coat and called for lint, and made no use of it—he was all abroad, 
He inquired what the attendant had done, and acquiesced in all she 
suggested, though repeatedly contradicting his own recommendations— 
she must know best, he said—as she truly did. Though the wound 
was plainly in a state of mortification, he affirmed there was no ground 
for apprehension ; it was just what he wished to produce—it was his 
system—he would give a hundred guineas to produce the same effects 
on other patients ; he persisted till the last in his assurances that all 
was right, and she would be well and better than ever she had been in 
a few days. 

Now all this may have been ignorance, and nothing more ; but what 
shall be said in the case of Mrs. Lloyd? Though the condition of the 
wounds was precisely the same—though within a few weeks. he had 
seen the same sad effects, and knew they had proved fatal, he still kept 
op the melancholy farce, and made the same confident declarations. 
This cannot be called ignorance ; it was sheer brutality—a_ resolute 
perseverance in wrong and mischief—a desperate clinging to his own 
fame, at the risk and even certainty of another’s ‘destruction. Yet this 
man has found persons willing to speak to his humanity. But what 
persons? Lords and ladies, whose rank secures to them attention and 
deference, but who are the last persons surely to speak to general con- 
duct and general feeling. 

Whatever may be thought of the possible efficiency of this man’s 
remedy in particular cases—the blind pertinacity with which he applies 
it—the utter contempt of all discrimination—the total ignorance of fatal 
symptoms—the lack of expedient on unexpected occasions which he 
shews—the more than savage spirit with which he perseveres, must 
surely, now that all has got wind, deter the most credulous and con- 
fiding of his patients and admirers—they must be ready to bless them- 
selves for their escape, and eschew for ever the perils of committing 
themselves to similar pretenders. 

Exposure, in ‘the widest sense of the term, is the effectual remedy 
against quackery, but only against particular quackeries. The true and 
permanent remedy is to be found in a better acquaintance with medical 
matters, in principle especially, on the part of the public generally. 
Some knowledge of the human frame—of its organs and their functions 
—of the qualities and the workings of medicine—of their relations and 
bearings upon disease: these must come to be subjects of education 
generally—the concluding, finishing branches. Chemistry is already 
a favourite pursuit. It is surely of more importance to know something 
of the Art of Healing—the management of our own personal micro- 
cosm, than can be one half of the ologies and ographies, about which so 
much parade is made, so much time wasted, and so much breath spent in 
vain. It is surely a matter of higher interest and concernment te knew on 
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what'gtownd, with what view and expectation, drugs are forced ‘down 
our throats—why the blood is drained from our veins—what are the causes 
and symptoms of disease, organic and vascular—what the promptest and 
most we gee remedies, than to learn languages which we never 
use; or study nations we never visit—whose happiness we can never 
influence, nor whose weal or woe can affect our own: 

Mr. Long’s reign we pronounce to be at an end. We scarcely wish 
to see him brought again before the courts—not even for imprisonment 
or exile. Neither is the appropriate punishment—that is the scorn of 
the world. His patients are themselves committed—they are the ac- 
complices of his crimes. He has no design to kill—it could never 
answer his purpose to kill, though a single instance, by a kind of reaction, 
has gathered up his friends to his support—it might be an accident. 
But repetition he must know, would ruin him—he és effectually ruined. 
Without receivers there would be no thieves, and without dupes and 
noodles there would be no quacks. The women are in these cases sure 
game. They readily give their confidence to medical men—they dabble 
themselves in medicine, and readily grow fantastical about drugs and 
salves. Credulity or vanity take them to the charlatan, and pride 
prompts them to persevere. If of rank, they are ready to play the 
protector—they expect to ride over the heads of the laughing vulgar, 
and silence the public voice by the din, and clatter, and pretension of 
station and title. No man of cultivated understanding—no man, cer- 
tainly, whose mind has been turned fairly to the subject of disease and 
the treatment of it, has throughout appeared to bear an atom of testi- 
mony in Long’s favour. His own practice manifests the most deplorable 
ignorance—while his book, to any person of common sense, quite inde- 
pendently of any medical knowledge, is decisive of his absolute unfit- 
ness for conducting a hazardous process. He has suppressed the book 
himself has taken away all the copies from his publishers—what jug~ 
gling fiend could have tempted him into printing at all ? 








A WEEK AT CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1829: 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 





‘¢ Plus on voyage, plus on est content de son pays !” 





Tues Mediterranean station, with its lovely climate, splendid relics of 
antiquity, and their accompanying host of classical recollections, in addi- 
tion to the varied and romantic picture of human life, presented by the 
nations who inhabit its shores, forming a singularly beautiful contrast 
with the more staid manners and customs of our own isle, to be met 
with in our garrisons at Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, has 
always been one in high favour with the Navy. But ever since the 
‘* untoward” event of Navarino, and the commencement of hostilities 
between Russia andthe Porte, these lovely regions have assumed an 
interest of a higher character, from the almost general impression that 
they were destined to become once more, to use an expression of Admi- 


ral, de Rigny’s, “le théatre des grands événemens:”—in fact, the 
strong reinforcements which came out from England towards the middle 
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of last year, and the rapid concentration of our squadrons at Vourla, all 
combined to give to this opinion of the gallant admiral a strong colour- 
ing of probability. Intelligence of the disasters of the Ottoman armies 
reached us in quick and rapid succession. First came the capture of 
Silistria ; next, Diebitsch had out-manceuvred the Grand Vizier, and 
nearly destroyed his army before Chumla. Ere we had well digested 
these bulletins, we heard that the formidable chain of the Balkan was 
passed, that the northern eagle floated in lordly pride along the towers 
of Adrianople, and that for the first time a Cossack hurra had been 
heard almost at the very gates of old Stamboul itself. Sailors are seldom 
profound politicians ; they rarely take the trouble of diving beneath 
the surface of any thing save of their own element; though in the 
present instance they entertained an opinion with many others who had 
the advantage of being nearer the fountain-head of affairs, that Great 
Britain would not be a silent spectator of the game of war, or passively 
submit to the completion of the darling plans of Russian ambition now 
in full development. Some feeling of this kind appeared to have taken 
possession of the minds of Count Heyden and his Russians ; for, on a 
sudden they kept aloof from us, a circumstance we all regretted, for their 
high-bred courtliness of manner had rendered them universal favourites. 
It was sometimes amusing to listen to the political lucubrations of some 
of our pseudo-polititians. With the youngsters nothing but an imme- 
diate dash at the horse-marines, as they had nicknamed the Russians 
from their military tenue and carriage, could save Constantinople, while 
the views of their fellows of a larger growth in the gun-room took a 
wider range. After destroying the Russian Mediterranean squadron, 
we were to pass into the Black Sea, and, paying a similar compliment 
to Admiral Greig’s division, destroy in succession the naval establish- 
ments at Odessa and Sebastopol, make a demonstration on the right 
flank of the Russians, who, cut off from their supplies, would be forced 
back behind the line of the Danube, and the tide of -war thus rolled 
back on their own territory. Fortunately, however, for the peace of 
Europe, though to the utter disappointment of our projectors, whose 
dreams of promotion and prize-money were most provokingly dissipated, 
the fate impending over the Ottoman empire was averted, though 
whether owing to Russian moderation or British interference continues 
to this day to be a subject of violent debate among them. Our ambas- 
sador returned to Constantinople, and preliminaries of peace, as all the 
world knows, were signed. 

For some time subsequent to this event, we had been stationed at 
Smyrna, passing our time most agreeably in this petit Paris du Levant, 
and losing our hearts to the beautiful Smyrnotes, whose lovely counte- 
nances, heightened by the effect of their beautiful and classical head- 
dresses, rendered them in our eyes most bewitching objects, when we 
received orders to carry on despatches to Constantinople. For any other 
spot, at the moment, [ should have quitted Smyrna with undisguised 
reluctance ; but the attrait of a visit to the Ottoman capital was sufficient 
to overpower every lingering feeling of regret. Bidding, therefore, 
adieu to our fair friends, to whom we promised on our return a copious 
budget of news from Pera, we sailed at daybreak on the morning of 
the ——, and after encountering a tramontana and strong adverse cur- 
rent, came to an anchor on the evening of the third day of our de- 
parture of Tenedos, with the far-famed Trojan plain abreast of us. 
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With but too many, classical enthusiasm in a sailor is regarded as sheer 
affectation ; but in a scene of unrivalled beauty like this, with the Trojan 
plain commanded by the lofty range of Ida before us; behind, the 
distant Mount Athos rearing its lofty head above the low lands: of 
Lemnos and Tenedos; on our right the ruins of Alexandria of Troas, 
and Lemnos ; on our left the entrance of the Hellespont, and the high 
lands of Imbras and Samothrace—add to the crowd of recollections 
which rush on the mind while gazing on this splendid panorama the 
magical effect of an oriental sunset, and in this spot the indulgence 
of a schoolboy recollection will, perhaps, escape the imputation of both 
pedantry and affectation. 

We weighed anchor early the following morning, and passed the 
castles at the mouth of the Hellespont with a light breeze from the 
southward. With every stitch of canvass set, it was with difficulty that 
we made way aguinst the strong adverse current. Among the crowd of 
souvenirs which rush on the mind in passing these celebrated states, we 
dwell with peculiar delight on the story of Leander, associated as it is 
with the name of our own Byron, who, it may be recollected, swam 
across it with an officer of the Salsette frigate. This feat of his lordship 
has been much blazoned, though without reason, for he did not attempt 
the most difficult part, which was to swim back again. 

Independent of the formidable castles. which defend the entrance of 
the Hellespont, the guns of which are all “ @ fleur d'eau,” there is an 
extensive system of batteries and redoubts on the heights near Sigeum 
and the opposite point of the Thracian Chersonnesus. As we reconnoitred 
with our glasses these formidable defences, we felt that, once in posses- 
sion of the Russians, they would laugh to scorn the attempts of all 
Europe to dislodge them: even in the hands of the Turks, our 
squadron in 1807 found their position before them untenable. 

In the evening we passed the town of Gallipoli, and held on our 
course through the night across the Sea of Marmora; the wind fresh- 
ening from the southward. At an early hour in the morning, we came 
in sight of the village of San Stefano, and the beautiful summer palace 
of the Sultan. We could now descry from the deck the graceful mina- 
rets and swelling cupolas of the capital. By eleven we rounded the 
Seraglio Point, and brought up in the Golden Horn opposite Galata. 
Then it was that a panorama of unrivalled loveliness burst upon our 
enraptured vision, of which no description, however florid and accurate, 
can convey an adequate idea. In the course of a long naval career, it 
has been my lot to visit at different periods most of the beautiful spots 
on the surface of the globe—the Bays of Genoa and Naples, the 
romantic Cintra, Rio de Janeiro, and the more distant Sydney ; but, 
beautiful as they certainly are, they must yield the palm of superior 
loveliness to C onstantinople. On the Asiatic side, a succession of beau- 
tiful country houses, surrounded by vines and beautiful gardens; on 
the left an arm of the sea stretching far up into Europe, in the middle 
of which stands the tower of Leander ; while from the European shore 
rises Byzantium in gorgeous magnificence, a vast amphitheatre of 
reddish-coloured buildings, beautifully intermingled with trees and the 
dark domes of the mosques and bazaars, above which rise the lofty 
minarets, surmounted with the emblem of the Moslem faith, the cres+ 
cent ; the whole standing out in distinct relievo from the transparent 
dark-blue sky. But enough of deseription. On landing at Galata, the 
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illusion produced on the mind by a distant view immediately vanishes. 
Such a compound of filth and wretchedness I never behe I was 
only astonished that the plague should ever cease its ravages in‘its 
narrow streets. At Pera the vision brightened, though the appearance 
of this celebrated Frank quarter greatly disappointed us. Its finest 
features are its, barracks and cemeteries: the latter are indescribably 
beautiful. Barbarous though we style the Turks, how far superior are 
they in this point to the more civilized Europeans! There is an exquisite 
feeling of delicacy and religious respect for the dead, evinced by this 
people in the construction of their beautiful cemeteries, which must 
command our warmest admiration. Aware that our stay would be ex- 
tremely short, we made the necessary dispositions for making the most 
of it. As a preliminary measure, we engaged an Italian ‘“ cicerone” 
whom we fell in with at an inn in Pera. On the following morning we 
pulled round the Seraglio Point to see the Sultan going in state to the 
mosque of the Sultan Achmet. The cortege was splendid, and realized 
to the fullest extent all my preconceived ideas of oriental pomp and 
magnificence. Mahmoud was mounted on a beautiful Arabian, and 
rode on without casting a look either to right or left. It was impos- 
sible to gaze on this extraordinary man without a deep feeling of interest 
and admiration. Nurtured in adversity, unawed by the experience of 
the past, fierce and bloody insurrection at home, or foreign aggression 
from without, with an admirable singleness of purpose and unshaken 
firmness, he pursues his system of reform. I confess I am one of those 
who wish him success. A fine spectacle he certainly presents; and 
bloody and terrific as have been some acts of his career, it would be un- 
generous not to give full weight to his peculiar position. The counte- 
nance of the Sultan wore an expression of sternness and hauteur almost 
bordering on ferocity, heightened by the most piercing pair of black 
eyes I ever beheld. Of his figure we could not judge, robed as it was 
in the ample folds of oriental costume. 

To one accustomed to the monotony of European towns, the first view 
of Constantinople produces a singular eflect on the mind—pleasing, cer- 
tainly, from its novelty. The crowds of people of different nations, in 
their various and picturesque costumes, who swarm its narrow streets 
and lanes—the absence of horses and wheeled carriages—a melancholy 
and desolate air which pervades every thing, interrupted by an incessant 
noise of hammers and files, which, like many Portuguese towns, distin- 
guish Stamboul—present to the eye of the stranger a picture unique in 
its kind, though, when the first charm of novelty had worn off, I think 
disgust would rapidly succeed. Our cicerone now led us to the seraglio, 
into the first court of which we penetrated: there was as usual a dis- 
piay of human heads. An air of desolation and melancholy seemed 
to hang over the vast area, the scene of so many bloody tragedies. A 
few Turks were lounging about with a listless air, which singularly con- 
trasted with the hungry looks which a pack of half-starved dogs ses 
rected towards the human heads in the niches above them. 

. We made a hasty tour of the old town. The remains of antiqqaiey 
greatly disappointed our expectations. Gibbon we set down as a 
*‘romancier.” San Sophia, in external appearance, is decidedly inferior 
to the mosque of the Sultan Achmet and several others. Although the 
late events have infused into the character of the haughty Osmanlisa 
certain degree of courtesy towards foreigners, hitherto unknown, we 
ventured not to penetrate into the interior of any of the mosques, 
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Most travellers complain of annoyance from the canine race, which 
infest the streets of Constantinople. I know not whether the complexion 
of the times had infected these animals, but we certainly did not expe- 
rience the annoyance which the complaints of all visitors to the Ottoman 
capital had led us to expect. 

Every officer of the ship feeling the greatest anxiety to lionize this 
celebrated capital, I was obliged to take my turn of duty on board, 
and thus lost two valuable days. On the morning of the fifth day, 
I started with a party on a trip up the Bosphorus to Therapia, where the 
Sultan was encamped with his favorite tacticoes. Nothing could sur- 
pass the loveliness of the scenery on either side the strait. The defences 
from the city to the castles at the mouth are extremely formidable, and 
had been lately strengthened, in expectation of an attempt on the part 
of the Russians. A British squadron of similar force to Admiral Grey’s 
would most certainly have “ta. a dash : he would have had the advan- 
tage of a strong current, which Admiral Duckworth had to contend 
against in forcing the Dardanelles. The Turkish encampment with its P 
various-coloured tents had a most picturesque appearance. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the scite chosen for it. We were unfortunately 
disappointed in getting a glimpse of Mahmoud, whom we had been led 
to expect we should have found engaged in his favourite occupation of 
manceuvring the tacticoes. There were assembled at Therapia at the 
moment of our visit several battalions of infantry, with some squadrons 
of lancers and artillery: the material of the latter agreeably surprised 
us. Upon the whole the tacticoes, to an eye accustomed to the beauty 
of European troops, cut a most sorry figure. Their firing was rapid and 
well concentrated, but in every other point they struck me as miserably 
deficient. Nothing can well be more ungraceful than the uniform of 
these new troops. Many grave writers have attempted to impute the 
opposition to the military reforms of the Sultan to a bigoted attach- 
ment to ancient costumes: for my own part, I am inclined to ascribe it 
to a very different cause—to the existence of that all-ruling passion 
vanity. The Turks are a people passionately fond of dress, and their 
standard of taste is certainly fixed at an elevated point. With them, 
rank, privilege, caste, are all designated by the colour or cut of a turban. 
A more dashing uniform would, I am convinced, have rendered the 
service more popular. What young effendi would exchange his grace- 
ful turban, richly embroidered vest, scarlet pantaloons, and cachmere 
girdle, with its richly mounted “ handgar,” for the red skull-cap and 
unmartial costume of the tacticoes? Were an order issued from the 
Horse Guards, conceived in the economical spirit of a Hume, to dress 
our guards “@ la Tacticoturque,” almost every officer in the brigade 
would, I feel confident, sell out in disgust. The dashing uniforms of 
some of our staff-officers excited the admiration of the young Turks ; 
with whom, as with our young dandies in the west, there is magic in the 
glitter of an epaulette, and music in the jingle of a spur. Notwith- 
standing their defective organization, these new troops behaved ex- 
tremely well in the field, and on several occasions gallantly charged the 
Russian infantry at the point of the bayonet. There is much yet to be 
effected. ‘The Ottoman army has neither commissariat, hospital, or gene- 
ral staff ; and they have yet to acquire the two most difficult pomts of the 
military art—that of directing, and the still more difficult one of subsist- 
ing large masses. We returned at a late hour on board, delighted with 
our excursion. 
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We had but one day left, and there was yet a great deal to be 
seen ; but the wonders both of nature and art which enrich this cele- 
brated capital have been too often described to need a repetition. After 
perambulating the bazaars and bezentiens, tired with our walk, we 
entered a Turkish café. A café Turque has nothing in common 
with similar establishments in Europe but the name. They are cir- 
cular buildings, generally with a porch. Elevated tables are ranged 
along the sides, covered with carpets or mats, on which the Turks sit 
smoking, or sipping their coffee. We were sufficiently masters of the 
Turkish language to order some cups of, in Turkey, this delicious beve- 
rage, and its usual accompaniment the pipe. One of our party pre- 
ferred a cigar, which he was proceeding to ignite, when he was politely 
presented with a small amber tube by an officer of tacticoes seated 
near us. The Turks, votaries as they are of tobacco, never allow its aro- 
matic leaf to come in contact with their lips. Our companion, in return, 
handed his cigar-case to the officer, who helped himself, returning, to 
our astonishment, his acknowledgments in very good French. Our new 
acquaintance, we found, had been for some time an attaché to the 
Turkish embassy at Paris. He had only returned to the capital a few days 
before from Chumla. Contrasted with former periods, he said, every 
thing wore an air of the deepest gloom at Constantinople. We ven- 
tured to ask his opinion as to the probable success that would attend 
the extensive system of reform projected by Mahmoud, and already in 
partial operation : he answered with an ominous shake of the head. The 
vices which are eating the vast edifice of the Turkish empire to the 
very core are of too inveterate a character to be reformed by mortal 
hand. Even though it were practicable, he added, the ambitious 
Muscovite would mar the execution. I could not help remarking that 
the bias of our friend’s opinions, was decidedly unfavourable to the Rus- 
sians, whom he regarded with mingled feelings of hatred and distrust. 

We all regretted that our near departure would prevent our culti- 
vating -his acquaintance, from whom we should have doubtless 
derived much curious and valuable information relative to his interest- 
ing country. The press has lately teemed “ad nauseam” with pro- 
ductions on Turkey, forming an ‘olla podrida” of conflicting and con- 
tradictory statements that must satisfy the most superficial reader that the 
Turks have hitherto remained totally impervious to the eye of European 
scrutiny. Of the domestic circle of this singular people, we literally 
know little more than of the interior of the moon: their external features 
are alone familiar to us, and picturesque and splendid are they in the 
extreme. In Turkey, we travel back, as it were, into remote antiquity; 
at every step we discover traces of the primitive ages of mankind, vene- 
rable from their antique character, and interesting from their singular 
and beautiful contrast with the manners of Western Europe. With all 
its vices, there is in the Turkish character a native innate dignity which 
inspires respect, mingled at the same time with many traits well worthy 
the imitation of their more polished neighbours. TI leave it to poli- 
ticians to decide whether Europe would be a gainer by their being 
driven from its shores; but as the tall and graceful minarets of Stam- 
boul were receding from our view, I ventured to indulge in the hope, 
that, should fate ever again lead me to its walls, I might not behold the 
Crescent of Mahomet replaced by the Eagle of the North. 
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MINA. 


WE give a very curious paper on the exploits of the Spanish patriots 
in their late attempt. Their adventures would make a good figure in a 
romance ; and Mina’s two stags deserve to flourish on the stage, as well 
as any dog of Montargis——The refugees had no force. What were 
two thousand men, without cavalry or artillery, to invade a kingdom? 
—or haw could they wonder if the peasantry dreaded to join them, 
when they went so obviously to destruction? The patriots must wait; 
they have yet lost nothing ; their time will assuredly come. Human 
nature will at length rise against the stupid severity of the government, 
and the gross tyranny of the priests. The patriots ¢hen will be called for ; 
and then they will be necessary, popular, and irresistible. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF THE SPANISH CONSTITUTIONALISTS, 


THe question which naturally occurs to the generality of Englishmen 
who are not deeply conversant with the state of Spanish affairs, is— 
“ Why do not the Spanish people, like the French, rise spontaneously 
to arms against their oppressors?” To enter into a full and satisfactory 
solution of this query, would carry us beyond the limits which we can 
for the present assign to the subject ; and we shall accordingly remit to 
a future number the task of demonstrating the several causes which 
militate against an electric and simultaneous rising up of the Spanish 
nation. But whatever may be the obstacles to be surmounted, the 
dangers to be incurred, or the trial to be undergone, before a regenera- 
tion can be effected in Spain, neither those obstacles, dangers, or trials 
can present a pretext, much less an efficient reason, for apathy and inac- 
tivity on the part of those who feel any interest in the affairs of their 
country. A false argument is continually adduced by the advocates of 
the present ruinous and humiliating system of government in the Penin- 
sula, when they wish to paralyze the efforts of the noble-minded, or 
destroy the sympathy which those efforts may generate in kindred spirits 
in foreign countries. They say, “ The Spanidh people are content with 
the existing order of things ; why, then, disturb the tranquillity of the 
land by attempts, the probable results of which will only be to entail a 
long train of calamities on the inhabitants? Why endeavour, by violent 
means, to introduce into the nation institutions which the mass of the 
public can neither understand nor appreciate?” ‘These questions may, 
at the first blush, startle and perhaps convince those who are not disposed 
to give the subject sufficient reflection. The validity of this argument 
once established, it will go to prove that Spain is doomed to continue for 
ever in the same deplorable state ; for there is no earthly reason why the 
question and concomitant answer should not be supplied a century hence 
with the same justice and propriety as at present. Are evils to be cured 
by letting them have full scope to prey upon the patient ?—or is the 
enlightenment of nations to be obtained by keeping individuals in a close 
and jealous oppression? Wait till the mass of the people becomes less 
gross in their ignorance—less fanatic in their superstition. But how is 
this to be obtained? Is it by making no efforts whatever to open the 
eyes of the said people ?—or is the miracle to be accomplished by divine 
interposition ?—or, perhaps, the enlightment of the mass of the Spanish 
nation is to be achieved by carefully removing from their reach all the 
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means of coming to a knowledge of the truth? Such is precisely the 
aspect in which the unprejudiced will view the argument in favour 
of petpannk Spanish liberty to a future period. 

ut the Spanish nation is not, as it is gratuitously assumed, satisfied 
with the present system of affairs—unless, indeed, by a nation be meant 
the swarm of reptiles who fatten on the ruin of the land—unless by a 
nation be meant the tribe of place-holders and place-hunters—the syco- 
phants, an indolent portion of the aristocracy and of a tyramnic and 
vicious clergy—and a degraded rabble, that care little under what 
form of government they live, provided they can carry on their perni- 
cious avocations. But if, on the contrary, by a nation is understood the 
respectable, enlightened, and industrious classes of society, the balance 
will weigh prodigiously in favour of liberal imstitutions. These and 
other considerations had determined the exiled Constitutionalists, in 
accordance with their brethren of the Peninsula, to exert their efforts in 
behalf of their country, so soon as a favourable opportunity should offer 
for carrying their undertaking into execution with any strong probability 
of success. ‘The late memorable events in Paris, which terminated so 
fortunately in the overthrow of oppression, were the welcome messengers 
that told that the long-wished-for moment was at length arrived, when 
the energies of the Spaniards were to be called imto action to break the 
ignominious shackles which kept their country in more ignominious 
thraldom. It was evident that, with the downfal of an obnoxious dy- 
nasty in France, the chief support of despotism in Spain was also felled 
to the ground. No longer would the patriots have to dread the scanda- 
lous and unprincipled invasion of a hundred thousand soldiers, sent to 
destroy the liberties of the land—as was the case in the year 1823. Instead 
of the agents and abettors of oppression, the liberals of Spain beheld 
now friends and brothers, who, if they did not support their cause, 
would at least throw no impediment in the way of freedom, much less 
present themselves as instruments in the hands of tyranny to enslave and 
oppress their neighbours. 

Strong symptoms of revolutionary effervesence in Spain became im- 
mediately perceptible. L general movement took place among the 
refugees individually, or in parties; they moved towards the frontiers. 
The public journals were filled with speculations relating to the question 
at issue, and the state and prospects of Spain acquired suddenly a degree 
of interest and importance which offered a striking contrast with the in- 
difference formerly displayed towards the affairs of that kingdom. San- 
guine expectations of success were entertained, and the internal intrigues, 
occasioned by the Carlist faction in the Peninsula, reasonably enough 
added another argument in favor of such anticipations. But among the 
obstacles which were destined to impede and check the progress of the 
constitutionalists, there was one more deeply deplored by the friends of 
Spanish liberty, as they knew the fatal effects which it was sure to pro- 
duce ; such was the disunion which became but too soon apparent among 
the chiefs that were organizing the invasion into Spain. ‘This disunion 
was the more detrimental to the cause, as it originated not in the pique 
or disappointment of the moment, but was on the contrary an evil of 
long standing—an evil which had been firmly established, and was now 
systematically continued. That the reader may clearly understand the 
original cause of this calamitous difference among the Spanish patriots, 
it is necessary he should learn that among that valiant body there exist 
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two.distinct parties known by the denominations of the Masones andthe 
Comumeros. Without entering into an examination, or presuming to give 
a judgment, concerning the merits and demerits of these parties, it.will 

be n to afford some idea of their character, views and pre- 
tensions. The Masones ss the moral, and the Comuneros the nu- 
merical majority among the refugees. Though wé must not infer from 
this, that there are not many Comuneros who have and will adhere to 
the operations of the other party when they perceive inefficiency or fault 
in their own. The Masones contain in their ranks the greater proportion 
of the influential names among the liberals. The members of the Cortes 
of the year 1812, the old generals and patriots, &c., belong to this party.* 
That part of the aristocracy which entertains liberal opinions, also 
adheres to the politics of the Masones, as is also the case with the men of 
science and letters that have espoused the cause of freedom. The party 
of the Comuneros is of more modern date than that of the Masones. . Its 
members profess more decided opinions, and its leaders are more strongly 
characterized by vehemence and impatience. The military chief of the 
party is General Torrijos, a gallant and enthusiastic young officer, who, 
during his sojourn in London, displayed an unusual activity and rest- 
lessness for carrying his plans into effect. The partizans of Torrijos, of 
greater note, are Palarea, Gurrea, Vigo, and F. Valdes, the leader of the 
late unsuccessful attempt. 

We will now proceed to give a rapid sketch of the late events which 
we have already asserted have given to the cause of Spanish liberty a 
degree of high interest, even at a time when the affairs of France and 
Belgium made so powerful an appeal to the attention of the public. 

Immediately after the glorious events at Paris, the Spanish patriots, 
resolving to make an attempt in behalf of the liberty of their country, pro- 
ceeded without delay to take the necessary steps to carry their design 
into execution. A provisional junta of government was formed, com- 
posed of Isturiz, Vadillo, Calatrava and Sancho, who proceeded forth- 
with to Bayonne, to fulfil the duties incumbent on their station... In 
every undertaking, even of a trifling nature, the mee of a general 
leader is imperiously felt ; and without unity in design and in execution, 
few probabilities of success can be reckoned upon. Deeply impressed 
with this truth, both the provisional junta and the refugees individually 
perceived the urgency of naming a general-in-chief, on whom the 
supreme command of the various bodies preparing to march into pe ag 
should be invested. Among the various brave, experienced and . 
wise distinguished chiefs, the general opinion ran, more. especially, in 
favour of Mina, and he was accordingly elected. No choice could argue 
at once more justice and discretion—even putting aside the extraordi- 
nary merit of that general—even passing over in silence his abilities as a 
soldier—his rigid discipline—consummate prudence and fertility of 
expedients in cases of emergency—even, we repeat, making abstraction 
of so many claims which pointed him out to the preference of his brother 
liberals, the very name of Mina was in itself a host—a name not 
merely respected among the Spaniards, but justly admired and appre- 
ciated in foreign countries. The friends of liberty hoped, that such 





* Such as Don A. Arguilles, Don C. Valdez, Count Toreno, Martinez de la Rosa, 
Calatrava, Cuadra, Galiano Isturiz, &c. Among the generals—Mina, Espinoza, Pla- 
eensiay Castellar, Butron, Quiroga, Lopez, Banos, Kc. 
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superior pretensions would induce the various chiefs to acquiesce in the 
propriety of the election of Mina to the supreme command, but, un- 
fortunately, this was far from being the case. Without entering into 
invidious and disagreeable speculations, we will merely state that, whilst 
Espinosa, Plasencia, Butron, and other generals readily and joyfully sub- 
scribed to the choice, there were other chiefs who opposed it, and deter- 
mined to act independent of his authority. Colonel Valdes, De Pablo, 
and Vigo were more conspicuous in this opposition, and they forthwith 
applied themselves to hasten their invasion into Spain. This unfortu- 
nate circumstance was a source of great sorrow and perplexity to the 
more prudent among the Spaniards ; they harboured fearful antici- 
pations that much mischief might ensue from this spirit of disunion, and 
they even dreaded that the inmediate success of the cause might be 
affected by the event. Negociations were entered upon which proved 
abortive, and an entrance into Spain without further delay was the 
result. It is, however, but just to observe, that the decided hostility 
evinced by the sub-prefect of Bayonne towards the constitutionalists, 
and the numberless paltry vexations with which he contrived to annoy 
them, might also have weight in influencing the resolution taken by the 
oppositionists to Mina. Be this as it may, a detachment of constitution- 
alists entered Spain on the 15th of October, under the command of a 
chief in the interests of Torrijos and the Comuneros. 

Colonel Don Francisco Valdes is an officer who possesses in no ordi- 
nary degree the quality of daring intrepidity. He is, besides, enthusi- 
astically attached to the cause of liberty, and bears a character of unim- 
peached honour and integrity. Added to this, his great activity and the 
recollection of his attempt at Tarifa, have invested him with a degree of 
merit which gained him partizans, and enabled him to muster up a 
respectable body of followers. But let us calmly ask, is this enough to 
justify Valdes for his ambition, or excuse his reluctance to act under the 
orders of such a man as Mina? This unhappy breach among the con- 
stitutionalists paved the way to the spirit of intrigue, and the enemies of 
Spanish liberty would not allow so favourable an opportunity to escape 
without setting all their engines to work, in order to multiply the diffi- 
culties which the folly of the patriots themselves conspired to increase. 
From the very active part which certain persons played,—from the pecu- 
niary means at the command of other men by no means deserving of 
implicit trust, and from a variety of circumstances which it is super- 
fluous to enumerate, we may draw the most melancholy inferences con- 
cerning the series of intrigues carried on among the deluded Spaniards, 
whom, it now appears, no lesson of experience can render wiser. 

Colonel Valdes then, after a stormy interview with Mina, effected, as 
we have related, his entry into Spain: but his first movements were for 
some time totally unknown to the public. Indeed, the most contradic- 
tory accounts were daily in circulation concerning the progress of the 
small band, and the encouragement afforded by the inhabitants. One 
day Valdes was completely routed, and the next we heard of his repuls- 
ing a force of two thousand men under Juanito. So imperfect was the 
information received, that the greatest variety of opinion existed even 
with regard to the amount of the numeral strength of the invaders. 
Some boldly asserted, that the corps of Valdes amounted to eight hun- 
dred strong, while others were only willing to allow the colonel half the 
number-——the latter were, no doubt, nearer the mark. Colonel Leguia 
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sustained a partial check, and this gave rise to the rumour of the total 
discomfiture of the liberals—a rumour very industriously circulated by « 
certain Spanish capitalist. of Paris, deeply interested in the present 
affairs. No event of importance, however, took place. Valdes main- 
tained his position at Zugarramurdi, but it does not appear that he 
derived any considerable advantage therefrom ; the desertions from the 
enemy were few, and, as far as we can gather, the conduct of the 
inhabitants not remarkable for cordiality. 

The attempt of Colonel Valdes possessed none of the elements which 
could count probabilities of success, or remove gloomy anticipations from 
the more prudent and experienced among the patriots. A small body of 
men, hastily equipped and indifferently organized, invade Spain, and 
their movement is undertaken through a province which, owing to cer- 
tain privileges which it enjoys, has always exhibited a decided hostility 
towards the constitutional government. The leader of this band, though 
a brave and honourable officer, is neither from experience, abilities, or 
station, of sufficient weight to take on himself the responsibility of so 
arduous an enterprise ; indeed, the whole affair bears rather the sem- 
blance of an experimental adventure, than of a regular judicious and 
systematic military operation. Jejune and ill-concerted measures— 
imperfect information of the country and the enemy—want of means and 
authority, come to inerease these obstacles to success. 

The position of General Mina was at this moment extremely delicate 
and perplexing. The ignorant and mischievous men who had hitherto 
used their utmost endeavours to fix odium and reproach on the character 
of that honourable soldier, would, under existing circumstances, have 
another opportunity to seize upon in order to vent the venom of their 
spite and envy. The most odious aspersions had been systematically 
disseminated against the fair fame of the general. By the most lenient 
he had been represented as an indolent, selfish man, who, possessing the 
means of enjoying a tranquil life, preferred his ease and comfort to the 
prosperity of his country. But there were Spaniards also, some from 
sheer ignorance and imbecility, others from still less excusable motives, 
who blushed not to advance the most weighty accusations against him. 
His honour and integrity were called in question—he was represented as 
a traitor to the cause of liberty ; and there were some who went so far 
as to give it to be understood that he was afraid of marching into Spain 
—Risum teneatis! General Mina turned coward! And why all this 
violent persecution against him who had rendered such essential services 
to his country? Simply, because he would not blindly enter into every 
mad scheme which any imprudent man thought fit to agitate. We will 
not offer an insult te General Mina by undertaking an idle defence of 
his conduct. Yet the mischief which this systematic and abominable 
persecution of Mina does to the Spanish cause is immense. The friends 
of the cause abroad have neither the time nor the opportunities of 
entering into a proper investigation of motives, and drawing reasonable 
inferences. They only see things en masse which deserve condem- 
nation, and, in dealing this award, a separation of the innocent from the 
delinquent cannot easily be attained. ‘The natural result is, that foreign- 
ers, however favourably inclined towards the cause, come to a con- 
clusion, that it cannot prosper as long as it possesses no more com- 
petent supporters. 

But there was another and a very powerful reason to determine Mina 
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to adopt the resolution which he ultimately took.» The rashness: of 
Valdes seriously compromised the enterprise into which they -had 
embarked, at the same time that it exposed that commander to probable 
destruction. It was indispensable to march immediately to his support, 
and by vigorous exertions endeavour to counteract the mischief of a 
first blunder. It was neither humane nor politic, to abandon these 
Spaniards to their fate. Impelled, therefore, by such weighty con- 
siderations, but against the dictates of his better judgment, General Mina 
determined to march forthwith into Spain. He felt fully aware of the 
incompetence of the means in his power to carry on any extensive ope- 
rations, and he probably limited his views, for the moment, to recon- 
noitring the country, and aiding to liberate Valdes from his difficult 
position. The force which Mina could command has been differently 
stated, but we have good reason to suppose it did not exceed three 
hundred men. Of these a considerable number were officers of all 
ranks, from that of general to lieutenant: these gentlemen formed 
themselves into a body, which they called the sacred battalion, and they 
cheerfully submitted to undergo all the toil, and perform all the duties 
of private soldiers. The services of these men, however valuable in 
other circumstances, were little available in the present posture of events. 
These officers were old veterans, the youngest not below forty, almost 
all infirm and suffering from the effects of a long series of sorrows and 
misfortunes ; they could ill support the excessive fatigue which they 
had magnanimously imposed on themselves, and, considering the nature 
of the service they were now to perform, they were certainly inferior to 
a company of common soldiers. 

Mina’s little army began its march on the 18th of October, and on 
the 20th entered Spain. The gallant body contained in. its rank several 
generals and chiefs of high merit and standing in the army, amongst 
others Butron, Lopez, Banos, Alexander, O’Donnel, Sancho and others. 
Mina also took with him the brave Colonel Tauregui, better known by the 
name of El pastor, or the shepherd, in allusion to his calling, previous 
to his taking arms against the French during the Peninsular war. The 
sufferings which these brave Spaniards underwent were very severe. 
We know from the most authentic sources that for several days and 
nights they enjoyed no moment of repose, passing the nights among the 
fastnesses of bleak mountains without shelter or protection. A violent 
storm, which continued for a whole day, added to the misery of their situ- 
ation—they were literally soaked in the rain, suffering from fatigue and 
want, and exposed to a variety of dangers in a province, which,as we 
have already mentioned, is one of the least inclined to a political change. 
But nothing was sufficient to damp the ardour of the devoted troop and 
they patiently endured all the hardships which they were compelled to 
undergo. They had taken their position on the heights of Vera, no doubt 
with the intention of effecting a junction with the corps of Valdes, or at 
least to be near in order to offer him assistance in case of necessity. 
Meantime E] Pastor, who commanded a body of a hundred men had 
advanced towards Irun, and after a short fire succeeded in expelling the 
small garrison which defended that post. 

It soon became evident to the judicious observer that the reception of 
the patriots was not so cordial as it had been confidently anticipated. 
The number of those who joined the ranks of the liberals was limited, 
and though the inhabitants did. not rise against them, stil] there was no- 
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thing in their conduct strongly indicative of adhesion to the cause of 
freedom. But this ought to '2 subject of no wonder. They knew that 
an overwhelming force was advancing in every direction against the re- 
fugees, and the issue of so preposterous a contest as that of five orsix hun- 
dred devoted men against an army of sixor eight thousand regular troops 
was easily to be foreseen. From this general dread, the apathy of many 
and the decided hostility of others, the most fatal results ensued. As we 
have before said the constitutionalists met with no support within, and 
madness alone would suppose that the liberty of the country would be 
effected by their sole individual exertions. 

Mina in this trying occasion exhibited the abilities for which he has 
been so justly celebrated. He soon perceived that the odds were fear- 
fully against him, and he prudently confined his operations to the avoid- 
ing engaging in a contest until he could command greater elements of 
success. He was surrounded with imminent dangers ; and to elude the . 
vigilance of the enemy was for the present moment the only advantage 
to which he could aspire. In the art of fatiguing an enemy to no pur- 
pose Mina is acknowledged a profound adept—the extraordinary man- 
ner in which he continued with his guerrilla to harass and exhaust the 
strong French detachments opposed against him is in the memory of all 
who are conversant with the history of the Peninsular war. The same 
tactics would have been followed with equal success on the present oc- 
casion, had not fatal and unavoidable circumstances deranged the plans 
of Mina, and compromised his troops to a line of conduct contrary to the 
wishes of their general as well as their own. 

The obstinacy of Colonel Valdes was productive of the most fatal 
effects—this chief must have been strangely deceived by the treacherous 
informations of scouts in the interests of the enemy. Mina had received 
intelligence of the real state of the case—he knew that a formidable body 
was on the point of falling upon the little army of the patriots, and he 
hastened to communicate the news to Valdes. In the meantime he had 
sent a great proportion of his troops to cover the retreat which he fore- 
saw his companion in arms would be compelled to make. General Ba- 
tron, who commanded Mina’s followers, had an interview with Colonel 
Valdes, and informed him that they would be surprised by the enemy 
unless they made good their retreat in time. Valdes would not believe 
the truth of this intelligence, alleging that he had received far more 
correct information from his confidential scouts—this fatal blindness 
in Valdes was not long in producing the natural results. Early in the 
morning of the 27th the enemy came in sight, and in a short time they 
presented a very formidable array. Instead of detached guerrillas or 
small flying columns it was soon perceived that a series of battalions of 
regular troops were making their appearance. The troops of General 
Llauder, Viceroy of Navarre, together with those of Fournay, Santos, 
Ladron and Juanito, were acting with one accord, in order to surround 
and completely annihilate the small band of the constitutionalists. 

To his first error Colonel Valdes added a second—when he saw that 
he had been mistaken in his surmises—either from a punctilio of honor— 
from some extravagant stretch of hope, or from some other unknown 
cause, he resolved to engage in conflict with the enemy, instead of 
retreating before such superior force. This certainly was a strange in- 
fatuation, the more reprehensible as no one ever entertained a doubt of 
the intrepidity and military honour of Valdes. In a short time a brisk’ 
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fire commenced between his two hundred men and the foremost detach- 
ment of the enemy. Valdes himself behaved with the utmost gallantry, 
and being most efficiently seconded by his followers, he succeeded in 
maintaining his station at the bridge of Vera for a long time. But new 
forces were continually coming in sight, and no human exertions could 
avail in so unequal a contest. The heights of Vera presented a fearful 
array, forests of bayonets and other weapons glancing in the sun, threat- 
ened the devoted band with certain and immediate destruction. Valdes, 
after an obstinate resistance, was obliged to abandon his place and re- 
treat still keeping up the fire. At this momenta body of above a thou- 
sand men was seen advancing to the right with the intention of cutting 
off the sole direction by which the retreat could be effected. The dan- 
ger of the constitutionalists was now appalling—wherever they turned 
their eyes they met nothing but fearful numbers of the enemy—it seemed 
as if the crisis of their fate was arrived and that nothing could avert 
their ruin. 

In this awful moment, Mina’s cavalry, that is to say thirty horsemen, made 
a desperate rush against the division of the enemy that was intercepting 
the retreat. The attack of this gallant band was so resolute, that despite 
of the immense inequality of numbers, they succeeded in killing many of 
the enemy, taking a chief and some men prisoners, and throwing the 
whole body into confusion. This partial success infused new ardour 
into the hearts of the patriots, their drooping hopes were revived and a 
fresh stimulus was added to their exertions. The struggle was continued 
with obvious advantage on their side, when another division was observed 
rapidly advancing to support the first. To prolong now the contest under 
such disadvantages would have argued insanity and folly, and the order 
was given for aretreat into France. This movement was performed with 
less disorder and confusion than could have been anticipated from the cir- 
cumstances of the action. The great majority of the patriots effected their 
entrance into France, not as flying fugitives, but as soldiers in possession 
of their arms. The loss which the troops of Valdes and Mina sustained 
on this occasion amounted to about a hundred men in all, counting the 
slain, wounded, prisoners, and those who were missing; butit was after- 
wards found that the loss was not quite so severe, as several men be- 
longing to the party made successively their appearance in the French 
territory. 

It seems really strange that a single man should have been suffered 
to escape. According tothe assertion of the prisoners made by Mina’s 
cavalry the forces of the royalists amounted to 5,000, and this without 
counting other troops which were kept behind and took no part in the 
engagement. The constitutionalists were nearly surrounded—pressed on 
all sides, and retreating through places which certainly were not very 
friendly disposed towards them. From this a natural conclusion must 
be drawn which will prove favorable to the liberals. The event serves 
to establish the fact that there was an extraordinary exertion of courage 
and activity on one side, and an equal degree of indifference on the other. 
The royalist troops merely performed their duty, they did not fight as 
men who were ardent in the cause they defended, and there is every 
reason to suppose that had any thing resembling an army been opposed 
to them, the desertion to the enemy’s ranks would have been very great. 
Another circumstance to strengthen this opinion is that the royalist 
forces were not made up of militia, guerrillas, or disorderly bands of 
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volunteers, but was composed of a regiment of the royal guards and 
troops of the line. How came it then to pass that soldiers who could 
have not the slightest grounds of complaint, were seen to perform their 
task so famely ? How is this to be cualiniaed unless we admit that they 
were not ardent in the cause they were sent to support? We do not 
mean that in some particular instances they did not shew a degree not 
only of zeal but of ferocity ; for example, many of the officers (new 
men) were vociferous in their cries of Viva il Re absoluto! and the roy- 
alists violated the French territory by killing and wounding several con- 
stitutionalists in the pursuit ; but certain partial cases cannot affect our 
opinion, and we may fairly believe that the spirit of the army in general 
was, to say the least, very doubtful. 

Mina beheld the conflict from the heights of St.Marcial ; and as he had 
justly anticipated, should Valdes refuse to retreat, he perceived the de- 
feat of the constitutionalists and their return into France. He was at the 
moment attended by a few followers, as we have seen that the bulk of his 
little army operated under El Pastor and Butron. To effect an escape into 
the French territory was now the only object towards which his attention 
ought to be directed ; but there were great difficulties in the accomplish- 
ment of this plan: the country swarmed with royalists, who after the 
repulse of the enemy, naturally enough directed their whole care to fer- 
ret out and capture those whose escape had been intercepted. The roy- 
alist chiefs were indefatigable in their pursuit, they suspected or rather 
knew that Mina was surrounded and in their power, and they spared no 
exertion to secure so rich a prize—the few attendants of that general had 
dispersed in order to effect their escape individually, as in this manner 
they were more likely to succeed than by keeping in a body, which 
would of course offer greater facility toa discovery. Mina at lastremained 
alone with his aid-de-camp Meca, a priest and an old servant. He wan. 
dered about the mountains in the most destitute and wretched condition, 
expecting every hour to fall into the hands of the enemy. He knew 
the importance that attached to his capture—his situation was deplorable, 
but his mind remained unbroken by misfortune—the fatal moment at 
length arrived. His aid-de-camp perceived a strong detachment of roy- 
alists advancing in their direction—they had been seen—to avoid a meet~ 
ing was totally impracticable. Mina perceived the horror of his situation, 
from which he felt sensible nothing could extricate him. He finally res 
solved to exert every effort, however desperate and wild, rather than sub- 
mit tamely to his melancholy fate. Collecting all his energies and sammon- 
ing to his assistance his extraordinary presence of mind, he turned to his 
companions, who had lost every hope,and in a calm tone of voice said— 

“ Gentlemen, be composed—remain here und let me advance.” 

Saying this he resolutely went to meet the approaching party. Ina 
short time he was close to the royalists, when in a steady tone and col- 
lected manner he cried out— 

“ To what division does this detachment belong ?” 

The captain stared in astonishment, at a question so arrogantly and 
confidently put. He did not recognise Mina, and he remained for a 
few seconds in suspense ; he was as it were taken by surprise, and 
knew not what to make of the man who addressed him in so command- 
ing a tone. Mina, observing the confusion into which he had thrown 
the royalist chief, lost no time in improving his first advantage ; feign- 
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ing to fall into a rage, he exclaimed in a more haughty and impatient 
manner— 

“ Sir, I ask again to whom does this troop belong ?” 

The question was accompanied with an oath—the yor} confusion 
increased, his surprise was converted into a kind of dread, and fancy- 
ing that he was addressed by some superior chief of the royalist army, 
he submissively answered— 

“‘ This detachment belongs to the division of Juanito.” 

“ Well then,” returned Mina, forthwith, “ what brings you hither ? 
hasten to join your division.” 

The officer stared and demurred to obey this order. 

Mina cast a glance of indignation, and in a fierce voice exclaimed— 

* Damnation, Sir! what do you mean by not obeying immediately ? 
Go, Sir, or depend upon it I shall report your conduct !” 

The royalist officer made no further shew of opposition, but in a 
deferential manner, bowed to Mina, and followed the command so 
sharply given: in a few minutes the deluded party were out of sight and 
Mina joined his companions. The success of this extraordinary ruse, gave 
the four unfortunate wanderers courage to support the new trials and 
hardships which they were aware they would have to encounter 
before they could gain the French line. Though they had escaped 
one imminent danger, a* thousand equally appalling obstructed their 
path—they were not deceived in their melancnoly surmises—the roy- 
alists, who by this time had received correct information relating to 
Mina’s fugitive course and destitute condition, were exerting all their 
endeavours to discover his lurking-place. The constitutional general 
and his attendants, knowing that those places were filled with their 
pursuers, had taken refuge in an obscure cavern, situated in a retired 
and dismal ravine. There they remained in concealment until an oppor- 
tunity should offer for their escape. Meantime the royalists were 
very actively engaged in scouring the forest and every spot around, 
but to no purpose. Their ingenuity was next put to the utmost stretch, 
in order to devise means for arriving at the attainment of their object. 
They caused some shepherds to ramble about, sounding their horns, that 
Mina, deceived by the welcome note, might be tempted to quit his con- 
cealment in order to request succour. This stratagem was very 
adroitly put in practice, but without success; Mina, like an old fox, 
would not quit Fis hole ; the failure, however, only served to stimulate 
the contrivers of this plan to form another more pregnant with danger, 
for the fugitives. Blood-hounds were then procured and let loose, 
that they might scent the intended victims out; this expedient was 
sagacious, and it was nearly proving fatal to Mina. The hounds went 
on in their pursuit with fearful precision ; and the unfortunate men 
were on the point of being discovered, when two stags suddenly 
started from their repose, crossing in the direction of the hounds. 
This singular incident saved the lives of Mina and his companions ; 
the dogs, naturally enough, followed in the tract of the stays, and this 
new 2 ete of the royalists completely failed. Had this extraordinary 
circumstance happened when the life of a royalist general was con- 
cerned, the monks and friars would, no doubt, have cried out—“« A 
miracle! a miracle!” The two stags would have been converted 
into angels, expressly sent from heaven, in that moment of peril. In 
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iis present case, however, the said stags must be content to bear a very 
ifferent character, and if the circumstances of Mina’s escape should 
be narrated by his enemies, we shall not be surprised to see the poor 
stags transformed into a couple of devils. 
hen General Mina felt assured that the coast was clear, he ventured 
to quit his retreat, and endeavoured to effect his escape by the most 
solitary places. After a fatiguing and anxious march, he succeeded in 
reaching a hamlet ; his sudden appearance produced a strong emotion 
in the inmates of one of the wretched houses, and he endeavoured to 
tranquillize their fears. A lad eighteen years of age, then generously 
offered to conduct the general to the French frontier, which he did 
with perfect success, and in reward of his humanity and resolution, 
received a considerable sum of money from the general. 

Having crossed into the French territory, one would suppose that the 
dangers and trials of Mina were at an end, but this was far from being the 
case. He arrived at a house near Sara, and there, exhausted with fatigue, 
and suffering from the combined effects of hunger and want of sleep, 
he threw himself down to enjoy some repose. Not long after, Santos 
Ladron, one of the royalist generals, passed by the house where he 
lay—the chief commanded a division of four hundred men, no doubt 
a part of those who had pursued the party of Valdes into France. 
Santos Ladron passed by the house where Mina reposed, and never 
once dreaming that the rich prize was in his power, he returned to 
Spain without further delay. 

Mina upon his arrival in France appeared in a most wretched con- 
dition—it is asserted that a quartern loaf was the only food which he 
and his companions tasted for the space of two days. The effects of 
his sufferings were clearly perceptible upon his constitution ; his 
wounds bled anew, and to recover his strength, he was afterwards 
obliged to take the baths of Cambo. 

The attempts made by other constitutional chiefs, have been of less 
importance ; the one conducted by the brave Colonel de Pablo, called 
Chapalangaras, is the most worthy of notice, from its terminating in 
the death of that officer. It must, however, be confessed that De 
Pablo was guilty of an excess of rashness, not to say folly—he boldly 
marched before a strong body of the enemy, and without further ado 
attempted haranguing them—a few moments afterwards he was pierced 
with a shower of bullets, and his small band totally dispersed. Colonel 
Baiges also made an invasion, but was obliged to retreat: such has 
also been the case with Gurrea. Of the operations of Milans and 
Grases, nothing positive is known; but we may venture to assert that 
from the spirit which reigns in Catalonia and Arragon, invasions are 
much more likely to be attended with success in those places than in 
the province of Navarre. The disaster which happened to Mina and. 
Valdes, will be a subject of no wonder to those who have been at the 
penn of perusing this sketch of the event ; the wonder would indeed 

ave been, if things had turned out otherwise. A close investigation 
of facts, will convince any one that if the constitutionalists instead of 
frittering away their slender powers in petty attempts and foolish 

uarrels, had mustered up all their forces, and under the command of 

[ina marched into Spain two thousand strong, the strength to be 
supposed to be scattered along the frontiers, they would have deter- 
mined the undecided to join them, and opened the way to success. 

M.M. New Scries—Vou. X. No. 60. 
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With regard to different other points in the Peninsula, no event. of 
importance has hitherto taken place. The progress of Genera]. Torrijos 
is involved in mystery ; sometimes he is represented as a solitary and 
helpless fugitive, and at others as having made a successful descent on 
the southern coast of Spain. As he is totally bereaved of resources, 
the probability is that he has met yet with nothing but disappointment. 
In Gacilia the fire of revolution has emitted some sparks. The curate 
of Valdeorras and Rodriguez, called Bordas, have organized guerril- 
las, which for some time excited deep anxiety among the constituted 
authorities. But the forces of those chiefs were not sufficiently strong 
to cope against the enemy opposed to them. Many of the party have 
been killed, others executed, and the rest dispersed. The leaders and 

rincipal men have escaped, and will yet reappear in the field, when 
It is least expected. The long time, which forlorn as they are, has 
passed without their being taken, is a strong evidence that they have 
protection in the territory. Much is expected from Catalonia—the 
spirit of that province is liberal, and the atrocities of Count d’Espagna 
will add the stimulus of revenge to the desire of freedom. The en- 
trance of winter will probably retard the operations of the consti- 
tutionalists. The Junta has been dissolved, but another with a more 
authoritative character will be named in its place. Meantime, as if the 
poor refugees had not trials and difficulties enough to encounter, the 
liberal French government has given peremptory orders for their dis- 
persion, and they are ordered into Bourges and other places in the 
interior. It is something singular, forsooth, that France should now 
shew such conscientious scruples—France ! that blushed not in 1823 
not merely to aid and abet the serviles, but even carry on a most atro- 
cious and unjustifiable invasion against all the laws of justice and the 
rights of nations. By what strange fatality is it, that unfortunate 
Spain is ever doomed to suffer from the government of her neighbour 
France, whether this government be imperial or republican, ultra-royalist 
or liberal ? 

But the radical impediment to the political regeneration of Spain is, 
we trust, for ever removed. France is no longer under the dominion of 
a family reared in secret hatred of freedom, and ready to support the 
views of despotism in the Peninsula. The fatal counsellors of Ferdi- 
nand are thrown entirely on their sole resources and strength :—those 
resources and that strength must at last be exhausted. A shufiling, dis- 
creditable, and pernicious system of finance cannot be continued for ever ; 
even the most blind, the most inveterate of dupes must ultimately open 
his eyes to the picture of his own ruin. 

The Spaniards have now no cause of alarm from the anticipation of 
foreign interference. The governments of Europe have business enough 
to mind at home, without taking upon themselves the task of meddling 
with the affairs of other nations. The first interests of France are con- 
nected with the dissemination of liberal principles throughout Europe. 
Let this truth be deeply impressed on the minds of those who hold the 
reins of government. Should a foolish confidence in its own power, or 
the adoption of half-measures, ,founded on fallacious and fatal theories, 
induce the French ministry to shew hostility towards their brother- 
liberals of the Peninsula, let it be remembered that the baneful results 
of such weak, cruel policy will ultimately rebound against France itself. 
The policy which England will adopt in the progress of the momentous 
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events that absorb the attention of Europe, is not difficult to be seen. 
We will not interfere in the debates at issue in the continent. This has, 
hitherto, been the general opinion ; an opinion greatly strengthened and 
confirmed since the change which has lately taken place in our adminis- 
tration. The sympathy of the English public is strongly engaged in 
favour of the liberty of the Spaniards, and from the government the 
patriots have nothing to apprehend. W. 





THE COMING OF WINTER. 


Sment I wandered through a winding lane, 
Where late the Spring’s triumphant hand had thrown 
Its archways green ; alike from sun and rain 
Protecting those that love to stray alone, 
And peak to Nature with that inward tone, 
Which, trembling in the heart, is scarcely heard— 
A music all too mute for any sigh or word. 


The place was known to some of thoughtful mould, 
Lovers of summer-solitudes. And there 
Full oft had been renewed the hours of old, 
Ere Evil in the heart had found a lair, 
Or Hope’s high wing grew heavy with despair. 
I seemed to meet their minds within the place, 
And felt a heavenly breath come freshening o’er my face. 


The way was as a labyrinth of love. 
There Peace and low-voiced Pleasure might be found, 
Seeking brief glimpses of the blue above, 
Or gazing fondly on the lifeless ground, 
As if some spirit spoke in every sound 
Or rustling step: for even the naked earth 
Hath seeds of human joy—of deep mysterious mirth. 


But now, through all that peaceful pleasant path, 
O’er which a leafy arch had late been flung, 
The conquering Winter walks. A sign of wrath 
Is on each stem and twining tendril hung. 
The wind now wails, that in the spring-time sung 
Low symphonies of gladness ; and the year 
Sheds fast and frozen tears o’er Summer's shadowy bier. 


That native green cathedral, where the soul 
Swelled with the sweet religion of the fields, 
Is all in ruin; to Time’s cold control, 
Fretted with flowers the vaulted verdure yields. 
From sharp decay no leaf its blossom shields, 
But every rich adorning object dies 
Which Nature's self beheld with glad admiring eyes. 


Earth seems no longer the selected bride 

» Of Heaven, but, like a Widow, weepeth there. 

Across her brow the deepening shadows glide ; 
The wreaths have perished on her pallid hair. 
Yet in her bosom, beautiful though bare, 

A radiant hope is sown, that soon shall rise 

And ripen into joy beneath the _ skies. 
4d 2 
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The sight in that forsaken place and hour 
That touched me most with pity and strange woe, 
With tears of solemn pleasure—was a shower 
Of loosened leaves, that fluttered to and fro, 
Quivering like little wings with motion slow, 
Or wafted far upon the homeless breeze, 
Above the shrubless mount, and o’er the sunless seas. 


Oh! could the Mind within a leaf be curled, 
What distant islands might mine eyes behold! 
How should my spirit search the various world, 
The holy haunts where Wisdom breathed of old, 
The graves of human glory, dim and cold! 
Or float far upward in the frostless air, 
Returning home at last, to find its Eden there! 


But those pale leaves that fell upon the ground, 
When the wind slept, did most my thoughts engage ; 
They spake unto my sense with such a sound, 
As breaks and trembles on the tongue of age. 
Each as it dropped appeared some perished page, 
Inscribed with sad moralities, and words 
That seemed the languaged notes of meadow-haunting birds. 


So fast from all the arching boughs they fell, 
Leaving that sylvan sanctuary bare 
To the free wind, that musing through the dell 
I paced amidst them with a pitying care. 
Beauties were buried in those leaves—they were 
The graves of spirits, children of the Spring— 
And each one seemed to me a sacred, thoughtful thing. 


Honour be theirs to whom an insect seems 
A thing made holy by the life it bears ! 

Yet some have found, in forms unconscious, themes 
For thought refined ; that each mute atom shares 
The essence of humanity, its cares, 

Its beauty and its joys—who feel regret 

To tread one daisy down, or crush the violet. 


Slight touches stir the heart’s harmonious strings. 
This feeling came upon me as I crept 
By the stri chalbeus sympathy with things 
Whose absent spirit with the sunshine slept— 
That fell, or floated on—or as I stept 
Complaining music made, as if the feet 
Of Time alone should press existences so sweet. 


And then, among those dry and yellow leaves, 
I felt familiar feelings, known to all ; 
That deep emotion when the warm heart heaves 
And wakens up beneath a wintry pall. 
My pleasures and my passions seemed to call 
From out those withered leaves—and then a voice 
Came with a livelier note, and taught me to rejoice. 


The promises of Youth they fly and fade ; 
Life’s vision varies with the changing year ;— 
But the bright Mind receives no certain shade 
From dead delights :—it rises calm and clear 
Amid its ringlets grey and garlands sere. 
Oh! let not Time be ever tracked by grief, 
Nor Man’s instinctive Hope fall like an autumn-leaf! B. 
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LETTERS OF THE RT, HON. R. WILMOT HORTON AND OTHERS, ON 
THE WEST INDIA QUESTION.* r 


So much has been said and written of late on the subject of West 
India Slavery, that it would seem difficult to state the question in any 
new point of view, or to throw any additional light upon its merits. 

The sectaries, since their missionaries quarrelled with the people 
of Jamaica, Demerara, &c., and since bishops of the Church of England 
were appointed to superintend the conversion and religious instruction 
of the negroes—have commenced and now carry on a determined 
crusade for the entire destruction of West India property; and such 
are the false impressions which they have succeeded in creating 
throughout the country, especially amongst their own followers—by 
repeating over and over again, the same calumnious misrepresentations 
and exaggerated statements respecting the condition of the slaves in 
the West Indies, and the “ miserable, unhappy, and degraded state” of 
the negroes—that even their most influential leaders have become 
alarmed for the consequences of their ungovernable zeal ; and while 
we perceive their most popular advocate glad to escape from the mass 
of insane petitions which they inflicted upon him, we find Mr. Wilber- 
force adhering to the wise resolution of Parliament in 1823, and signing 
a petition, praying the legislature to abolish slavery at the earliest 
possible period, “CONSISTENTLY WITH THE ESTABLISHED INTERESTS 
OF INDIVIDUALS, AND PROPERTY IN OUR COLONIES. ’t 

We find the same meeting which adopted this petition, passing the 
following just and equitable resolutions :— 


* 1, Resolved—That the abolition of slavery would materially affect the 
interests of a large portion of our fellow-subjects, who hold property in slaves, 
under laws passed or recognized in this kingdom ; and that all sufferers there- 
by will be justly entitled to compensation for the losses they may sustain. 

* 2. Resolved—That to accomplish the great and desired measure of the 
abolition of slavery, it seems necessary that a fund should be raised, and set 
apart for the especial purpose ; and that this meeting will cheerfully submit to 
any new measure of taxation which Parliament in its wisdom may adopt for 
that purpose.” 


Widely different, however, are the views of the headlong aboli- 
tionists. They shut their eyes and their ears against every appeal to 





* Letter to the Freeholders of the County of York, by the Right Hon. R. Wilmot 
Horton. Lioyd, Harley-street. 

Presbyter’s Letters on the West Indian Question, by the Rev. Dr. Duncan, of 
Bothwell. Underwood, Fleet-Street. 

Statement of Facts, by John Gladstone, Esq. Baldwin and Co. 

+ The following apposite remarks on this petition are copied from the Bath Herald: 
“ The principles of religious justice upon which the Colonial proprietors ground their 
claims to compensation for the loss of the services of their slaves, may be gathered from 
the divine oracles,* wherein Almighty God, who in his unerring wisdom, has sanctioned 
and decreed slavery, even unto perpetuity, in terms so clear, so positive, so direct, as no 
human sophistry can mystify, perplex, nor controvert, any more than it can the Deca- 
logue itself, has also decreed that slaves shall be ransomed for ‘a price.’ With these 
considerations before their eyes, and with a thorough conviction of the necessity of gra- 
dually preparing the slave for his liberty, and in the mean time, of adopting all practi- 
cable measures for the amelioration of his condition, a petition was adopted by the above 
meeting, to which the West India proprietors themselves who were present, most cheer- 
fully and promptly affixed their signatures.” 


* Levit. xxv. 44, 45, 46, 
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their justice and humanity. It is in vain to urge that the negroes are 
more comfortably situated than the greater part of the labouring classes 
in the mother country,—that they are, at present, amply provided for, 
both in health, in sickness, and in old age; that their religious instruc- 
tion is sedulously attended to, by clergymen of the established church 
and by others, and that a compliance with the indiscreet zeal of the 
ultra-abolitionists would ruin our colonies, and consequently not only 
create great distress and misery there and in the mother country, but, 
also, lead to the destruction of the negroes themselves. They answer— 
“talk not of vested rights and the annihilation of property, perish 
slavery, even though it should involve the destruction of the life of the 
slave with that of his master,”—they persist in shouting “ Murder,” 
and “ Robbery,” whilst the objects of their solicitude are comfortably at- 
tending to their pigs and poultry ; and the little laughing “ blackies” are 
said to be dancing about their master, or his representative the manager 
—their friend and benefactor—eager to attract his attention and favour, 
by the most winning endearments. 

The ultra-abolitionists will not, however, look at this part of the pic- 
ture. They have been so wrought upon, that we have seen peaceable 
quakers—men, who so far from being aggressors, have for ages been 
celebrated for their doctrine of non-resistance and quiet demeanor— 
whose boast it has been, that, for the sake of peace, they would when 
smote on one cheek, turn the other—not only bustling at public meet- 
ings—but “ smiting lustily” such unfortunate West Indian, or friend 
of the colonies, as dared to lift up his voice in favour of common sense 
and common justice, or who even had the hardihood to attempt to 
obtain a hearing for our ill-used and grossly belied brethren in the West 
Indies. Others, not contented with calumniating the colonists in their 
rar make a direct attack upon individual Members of both 

ouses of Parliament! Seemingly regardless of the acts of those 
incendiaries, who are laying up such a store of want and misery for 
the poor in their immediate neighbourhood, they declare that they 
themselves “ BURN with holy indignation,” to see persons connected with 
the colonies sitting in Parliament “Like SaTAN AMONGST THE SONS 
or Gop !”* and pray that the colonists may be robbed of their estates 
and slaves, without the slightest shadow of compensation ! 

Is this, we would ask, the language of Englishmen? living under 
the liberal and paternal government of King William the Fourth? or 
have we, by some unaccountable means, been carried back to the time 
of “ Praise-God-Barebones,” when according to history, “hypocrites 
exercising iniquity, under the vizor of religion,” confounded all regard, 
to ease, safety, interest:—when the fanatical spirit let loose, dissolved 
every moral and civil obligation ?—yet such are the questions which 
naturally present themselves for our consideration, when we take a 
cursory view ofthe abominable mass of cant, bigotry, and misrepre- 
sentation, embodied in a great majority of petitions which are impugn- 
ing the lawful interests, property, characters, and feelings, of a numerous 
class of persons, who in every relation of life are more respectable, 
more loyal, more upright, and more honourable members of society— 
than the great mass of their assailants ? 

We have earnestly and conscientiously endeavoured for some time 








* Vide... Petition from the Independents of Chichester. 
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back, to counteract the machinations of the anti-colonists, and. we have 
much pleasure in noticing that several eminent statesmen and divines 
have felt it their duty to come forward in defence not only of the rights 
of property, but of true humanity. The recent re of the church mis- 
sionary society very clearly establishes the fact that the conversion and 
religious instruction and education of the negro slaves, for which pur- 

s that society was incorporated, is making very satisfactory progress ; 
and that the colonists are seriously and cordially assisting the clergy in 
that desirable work. We perceive that a right reverend bishop has pre- 
sided at a meeting at home, where the justice and necessity of an equit- 
able consideration of the rights of private property was enforced and 
subscribed to even by Mr. Wilberforce. Mr. W. Horton, in an admirable 
letter addressed to the freeholders of the county of York, has explained 
in the clearest manner the desire and attempt on, the part of the abo- 
litionists, to evade and start away from the resolutions of parliament of 
1823, to which they stand so fully pledged ; and he has fully exposed 
the unjustifiable declarations made to the electors during the late elec- 
tion, and their inconsistency with all the former pledges and declarations 
of the abolitionists.— 

“ It is your bounden duty,” says he, “‘ totake the pains of informing your- 
selves with respect to the history of this question of West Indian slavery ; and 
unless you take those pains when the means are afforded to you, you will be 
guilty of the greatest and most unpardonable injustice.” 


Whatever intelligence there may be amongst the class to whom Mr. 
Horton particularly addresses himself, we do not believe that a tenth 
part of the Yorkshire petitioners know any thing whatever of the ques- 
tion, or are even capable of comprehending its merits. 


* The sole difficulty of this West Indian question is comprised in two short 
sentences: First, Do you, or do you not, mean to give the planters equitable 
compensation, should they, under the operation of any lcgisiative enactments, 
lose the power of commanding the labour of their slaves? Secondly, If you 
do mean to give them equitable compensation, what is the mode under which 
that compensation is to be estimated and applied? From whence are the 
large funds to be drawn, which may be necessary for the completion of the 
object?” 


After explaining, that the resolutions of 1823, convey two distinct 
pledges, as clear and definite ag it is possible for language to convey ;— 
the one, that such measures should be adopted as would lead to the 
emancipation of the slaves at some future period, leaving the distance 
or proximity of that period to depend upon circumstances; the other, 
that equitable compensation should be given to the planters~—Mr. Hor- 
ton shews by a publication of Mr. Stephens in 1825 or 1826, that the 
abolitionists fully concurred, even at that period, in these views; which 
they denominated “ temperate and prudent,” and he draws a strong 
parallel between the pledge which they demanded from candidates in 
1826, at the then approaching general election, and that which they 
required during the recent contests. : 


“ Whoever the candidate may be,” say they in 1826, “‘ demand of him, as 
a condition of your support, that he will solemnly pledge himself to attend in 
his place, whenever any motion is brought forward for the mitigation and pro- 
gressive termination of Slavery by Parliamentary enactments, and that he will 
give his vote for every measure of that kind, NoT INCONSISTENT WITH THE TEMPE= 
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RATE AND PRUDENT SPIRIT OF THE RESOLUTIONS OF MAY 1823, AND THE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF HIS MAJESTY 8 GOVERNMENT FOUNDED ON THOSE RESOLUTIONS, , 

But in 1830 they call upon their followers “ to favor the pretensions 
of such candidates only, at the ensuing election, as will engage to exert 
themselves in carrying INTO IMMEDIATE EFFECT the wisest and most 
practical measures for the speedy extinction of slavery, &c.” 


Mr. Horton concisely’ explains the difference between the conquered 
colonies, and the old possessions of the crown: the latter are governed 
‘by local legislatures—the former regulated by orders of the King in 
Council. In the case of the former, containing 300,000 slaves, it ‘is 
clearly shewn not to be the fault of the planters, if the “ temperate and 

rudent” recommendations of the government have not been carried into 
full effect, “ and will you, in that case,” he inquires “ be prepared to call 
‘for the sudden extinction of slavery in those colonies, wiTHoUT EQUIT- 
ABLE COMPENSATION?” If compensation is to be granted, “ what is 
your project, and where are your funds?” 

But it may be said, “ we will not emancipate the slaves in the ceded 
Colonies, but we will at once emancipate those in the Colonies having 
local legislatures.” If justice to the slave be the object, how are any 
principles of justice to be reconciled with the distinction ? 


On the general question, Mr. Horton argues that— 


“If a state of Slavery be pronounced to be so repugnant to Christianity, that 
delay in putting an end to it is a breach of religious duty,—that argument 
appears to have been precisely as forcible, at the time of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, or at the time of the Resolutions of 1823, as it is at the present 
moment. In 1807, however, the general condition of the Slaves was such as 
to make the problem of immediate emancipation still more awful than it is at 
resent; and it may be argued, that they have since attained a degree of civi- 
ization, which renders it more safe for them to receive their freedom than it 
was at the former period. But, if that be true, it can only have arisen from 
improved treatment ; and precisely in proportion to the degree in which the imme- 
diate extinction of Slavery is contended to be safe and practicable, the more does 
satisfactory equitable compensation become due to the West Indian proprietors.” 


In the accuracy and justice of this view of the subject every rea- 
sonable man must concur ; and it clearly follows, either, that the slaves 
are still unfit for emancipation ; or, if they are fit, that the planters are 
the more fully entitled to equitable compensation for the loss of their 
services. Mr. Horton proves the accuracy of this position, by reference 
to the opinions of M. Wilberforce, and others. Earl Grey, who has, 
at this moment of difficulty, been called to the helm of affairs, expressed 
his opinion that slavery should be allowed to “ gradually wear out, 
without the immediate intervention of any positive law, in like manner 
as took place in the states of Greece and Rome, and some parts of 
modern Europe.” 

“ The Abolition of Slavery,” said his lordship, “ must be gradually 
and not suddenly effected, and this both on the principles of justice to 
the Planters, and also to the Slaves themselves. For, im the present 
reduced circumstances of the Slaves, to propose their immediate emanci-« 
pation, would be to produce horrors similar to those which have already 
happened at St. Domingo.” | 
' Other eminent statesmen concurred in the same opinion ; Mr. Fox’s 
Janguage was still more decisive— 
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~* «© With regard to emancipation, I perfectly agree in what has heen said, that 
the idea of an Act of Parliament to emancipate the Slaves in the West Indies, 
without the consent and concurrent feeling of all parties concerned, both in this 
country and in that, would not only be mischievous in its consequences, but 
totally extravagant in its conception, as well as impracticable in its execution, and 
therefore I see no good in discussing that point.” 


In continuation of the subject, Mr. Horton inquires— 


** Has that change taken an in the condition and character of the slave, 
which is insisted upon in these quotations as an indispensable preliminary to 
any emancipation, much more to suddenemancipation? If it has. taken place, 
then equitable compensation is @ fortiori due to the West Indian proprietors, 
under whose improved management this change, impossible under other circum- 
stances, has taken place. If, on the other hand, it has not taken place, 1 would 
ask you, whether the authority of Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grey, Lord Gren- 
ville, Mr. W. Smith, and (last, though not least,) Mr. Fox, be not point-blane 
against the expediency of the sudden extinction of slavery, with exclusive 
reference to the well-being of the slaves themselves.” 


Mr. Horton proceeds to shew cause why a more rapid improvement 
has not taken place since the Abolition of the Slave Trade in 1807. 


“ An incredible number of Negroes have been legally or clandestinely im- 
ported into the Slave Colonies of other powers, thereby affording a bonus on 
the production of sugar in those foreign colonies, to the prejudice of our own. 
The British planters have had a losing trade to carry on ; and the slaves have 
peteeen of the bad consequences which are inevitably attendant on a losing 
trade.” , 


We have no hesitation in affirming, that if the present depressed state 
of the planters continues, the negroes will undoubtedly suffer in the 
ratio of that depression. 

It being undeniable that the abolitionists unanimously adopted these 
unexceptionable resolutions of 1823, pledging the legislature to such 
measures only as might be compatible with an equitable consideration of 
the wterests of private property,—* to fritter away” that phrase by a 
mental reservation, that there can be no equitable interest in slave- 
property, is a subterfuge below contempt. 


‘* He who owns slaves now,” says Mr. Alexander, in a recent pamphlet, 
“is surely not a more responsible party than he who owned them ten, or 
twenty, or thirty years ago; who converted them into money, and who now 
lives in splendour upon the fortune he then acquired. If restitution is to be 
made, it is not the present holders of slaves alone, but former holders, even in 
the third or fourth remove, who ought to be compelled to make the sacrifice. 
The greater part of the fortune of Mr. Fowel Buxton was derived from slaves. 
He is consequently as responsible as Mr. Goulburn, or any other present pro- 

rietor of slaves. Mr. Protheroe, of Bristol, is as responsible as Sir Thomas 
Pethbridge or Lord Seaford. Mr. Zachary Macauley ought to contribute to 
the compensation fund nearly three times as much as my Lord Chandos; Lord 
Calthorpe is as responsible as the Marquis of Sligo. In short, there are very 
few noble or eminent families in the country, who have not at one time or 
another, possessed or inherited property in slaves. Surely these persons are 
as much entitled to make restitution, and contribute to the sacrifice, as you, 
the present embarrassed, contemned, and slandered proprietors and planters 
of the West Indies.” 

“ If it be meant,” says Mr. Horton, commenting on an election speech, 
“ that, abstractedly speaking, man ought not to be the property of man, I 
concur. If it be meant that in consequence of that abstract truth, the West 
Tudian slaves ought to be emancipated, without compensation to the planters 
for any injury which may result from such emancipation, I dissent. But this 
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at least 1 am prepared to say, that, as long as the representatives of the people 
loathe rapine, despise fraud, and abhor blood, they will not ov. one day, pledge 
themselves to the equitable consideration of the interests of a particular class 
of private property, and on a future day maintain that the pledge was, not bind- 
ing, masmuch as, in that particular class of property, an equitable interest 
could not exist. For, if they do thus fritter away the plain meaning’ of the 
English language, they cannot ‘ despise fraud,” and who knows’ but’ that 
ruptne and may be the result of such glaring tergiversation ?” 


We have quoted freely from this pamphlet, which is written th 
the bold and manly language of truth ; and we repeat, nearly in the 
words of Mr. Horton, that unless all persons taking an interest ‘in 
the agitation of this question of Abolition, take pains to inform them- 
selves of its real merits, they may be guilty of the greatest, and most 
unpardonable injustice ! 


The Rev. Dr. Duncan, minister of Ruthwell, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Church of Scotland,—the originator and promoter of’ parish 
banks and other benevolent institutions for the benefit of the indus- 
trious poor, has also directed his attention to this momentous subject. 
In a series of letters, addressed to the late Colonial Secretary, he has 
clearly pointed out, that slavery is not prohibited by express christian 
precept ; that our slaves are not yet arrived at that period when eman- 
cipation would be a benefit to them, although he demonstrates that a 
progressive improvement has, and is daily taking place, and that the 
period is advancing, when emancipation will become the interest of 
the planters. On this last part of the subject, we confess that we 
are sceptical, unless the question be conjoined with that of compen- 
sation. He points out in the true spirit of a christian pastor, the duty 
of the government and of the public at home,—the duty of the West 
India proprietors, and concludes with some excellent observations on 
the people of colour—their condition and the means of its improvement 
+~the extent and consequences of the foreign Slave Trade, and, finally, 
with a view to that gradual amelioration, which must precede the 
emancipation of the slaves, he points out the necessity of reducing 
taxes on West Indian produce. 


“ Meetings,” says the Reverend Doctor, “ have been held, and petitions 
have been prepared, against slavery as it exists in our colonies; and these 
are, doubtless, only a prelude to steps of a similar nature in other parts of the 
United Kingdom; while publications have issued from the press, intended, by 
exciting the public indignation against the colonists, and by depreciating the 
value of the colonies, to hurry on a crisis, which, if premature, it is 1mpos- 
sible for any sober-thinking and impartial man to contemplate without alarm. 
Every one sees the absurdity of sending the negroes back to Africa; and it 
will, I think, require no great effort of reasoning to shew, that immediate 
manumission, in any shape, could not fail to be a curse instead of a blessing— 
that it would add injury to injury, and would crown all, by preparing, for a 
ne, people, inevitable ruin, under the insidious and insulting name of a 

oon. 


If there were any direct precept in the word of God declaring slavery 
unlawful, this would be decisive of the question. But the Mosaic Law 
“not only permitted, but sanctioned by express statute, the holding of 
heathen slaves; and, what is more, allowed the temporary bondage, 
and by consent of the party—a consent rendered irrevocable by certain 
public forms—even the perpetual slavery of individuals among the 
chosen people themselves ;” and what is of much greater consequence 
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that: ‘in all the injunctions of our Saviour, and in all the writings of 
his apostles, from the beginning to the end of the New Testament, 
there is not a single precept directly condemning the state of servitude 
to which the laws and customs of the world had, in their days, reduced 
so large a proportion of the lower orders; and that, on the contrary, 
there are many directions given to christian masters as to the treatment 
of their slaves, (for such is the meaning of the word dou/oi, translated in 
our version, servants,) and to christian slaves as to the duty which they 
owe their masters, which all tacitly, but unequivocally infer, that the 
condition was not positively prohibited.” 

On the subject of the unfitness of the slaves for present freedom, he 
remarks that— 

* It is now twenty-two years since the slave trade was put down by law, 
and although it is but justice to remark, that for many years no new slaves 
have been brought from Africa into our dependencies, not less than a fourth 
part of the whole black population, even in our oldest colonies, still consists of 
imported Africans, while in those which have fallen into our possession at a 
later date, the proportion is much greater. These Africans, being chiefly 
savage warriors taken in battle, brought along with them all the ignorance, all 
the prejudice, and all the superstitious and immoral practices of their 
countrymen.” 





It was therefore difficult to govern, enlighten, or reform them, and 
the necessity of enforcing order, and of superinducing quiet habits of 
industry, must have been as painful as it was urgent. The Doctor 
adduces the examples of Haiti and Sierra Leone, im illustration of 
the danger of rash proceedings. “It is well known, that throughout 
our West Indian possessions, the greater part of the free labourers and 
manumitted slaves have acquired indolent and dissolute habits. They 
are indeed said to be almost entirely without property ; for the most 
part either supported by their former masters, or living in an idle and 
worthless manner.”—And there seems every reason to believe that the 
slaves, if prematurely emancipated, would fall back into the same 


destructive habits. 

The influence of religion is, in the Doctor’s opinion, much to’ be 
depended upon, in bringing about a gradual change. 

* Christianity is, in its spirit and tendency, decidedly hostile to every kind 
of arbitrary power, yet it does not, by express statute, interfere with existing 
institutions ; but, with a wisdom truly divine, leaves religion to work its resist- 
less, though often silent and gentle way, and, by convincing the judgment and 
affecting the heart, gradually sheds over the face of society its substantial and 
enduring blessings, of a temporal, as well as of a spiritual nature. It follows 
from this, as a legitimate conclusion, that, when Christians find themselves in 
actual possession of slaves, they are not required instantly, and without in- 

uiry into consequences, to break up the connection which has thus been 
formed between them and their fellow-men, as if that connection were, under 
all circumstances, sinful ; but, on the contrary, that they are constrained by 
duty to consider themselves placed in a situation of the highest responsibility, 
and charged by Providence with the care, not merely of their worldly comfort 
and advantage, but of their intellectual improvement, and of their moral and 
religious education. If immediate manumission be inconsistent with such 
objects, it is plainly inconsistent with the Christian obligation of masters ; and 
therefore, so far from being required, may safely be regarded as forbidden, by 
the spirit of our holy religion. * * * The negro population is, at present, 
altogether unfit for liberty, and would, by being turned loose on society, be 

materially injured, both as regards their temporal and spiritual interests.” 
4 *R 2 
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, The great. improvement which has gradually taken place since the 
abolition, of the meas Trade, and the causes of that.improvement; are 
clearly, traced out. The negroes themselves are not insensible: to ‘the 
principal cause, which is proverbially expressed in every Cobotty.3 in this 
sentence—* Good massa make good nigger.’ 

On, the progress of religious imstruction in Jamaica, Dr. Dunean 
quotes the following letter from “a young but intelligent and excellent 
friend” of his own— 

“To a religious mind, Jamaica presents a most animating prospect. On 
all sides the work of conversion is going on. My time is much spent in 
moving about among the properties I have the charge of. I like the manage-~ 
ment much, It is all conducted on Christian principles:—no oppression,— 
no attempt to keep the negroes in ignorance. Marriages are multiplying— 
the Sunday congregations are enlarging, and the Sunday schools are well 
attended. It is a delightful sight to see the little negro children, who have 
been taught to read, winningly and affectionately endeavouring to instruct 
their ignorant parents.’ 


Let any unprejudiced person of common sense, compare this short 
statement—(which is amply confirmed .by the recent report of the 
Church Missionary Society)—with the allegations contained in most 
of the petitions recently presented to Parliament, and say whether the 
planters are, or are not, by these petitions, grossly calumniated. 

In regard to compulsory emancipation, the Doctor argues very ably 
against the injudicious application of the rude hand of power. 


** The slave-masters themselves, are undoubtedly the best judges of what 
improvements the present condition of the negroes will bear. * * * * 
They must be gently conducted by the light of civilization, and above all, of 
religion ; and thus, as the Scripture strikingly expresses it—‘ wisdom and 
knowled, e’ will become ‘ the stability of their times.’ The difficulty lies, as 1 
have said, in the transition. When the light first breaks in on eyes, which 
have long been held in unnatural darkness, it dazzles and misleads; and the 
excesses to which it may give rise, are dreadful to contemplate. Now, the 
black population of the West Indies is precisely in this situation ; and nothing 
ean require more delicacy and prudence than the management of such a crisis. 
To this task, a distant authority, which can, at best, be hut partially informed, and 
which is liable to be guided by feeling and theory, rather than by judgment and 
experience, is scarcely competent ; and, therefore, do I earnestly deprecate a rash 
legislation at home.” 


Speaking of the evil resulting from the feeble and vacillating atti- 
tudes in which successive cabinets have placed themselves, and of that 
shrinking from responsibility, which we have repeatedly deprecated, 
itis very justly observed, “that it has been attended with much evil, 
and can no longer be persisted in, without the most ruinous conse- 
quences. Scarcely any measures, however er roncous, if firmly and con- 
sistently pursued, could lead to more distressing results. Mercantile 
confidence has been undermined—colonial produce has ceased to bring 
a remunerating price—the value of West India property has declined, 
till it has become almost unsaleable—and a general ath accompanied 
with irritation, prevails throughout the colonies. A. little longer, and 
if such a course be continued, the West Indies will fall into utter deso- 
lation.” 

In this view of the subject we most heartily coneur ; and we may 
further add, that the vacillation of ministers in the management of) this 
question, and the constant struggle which has, in consequence, been 
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nigh between the colonists and their sectarian opponents, have 
ena the leaders of the latter ‘to inflame their ungovernable zeal 
and \unite their strength, while the former have been irritated ‘to a 
degree, that hasnow rendered its adjustment to the entire satisfaction of 
all parties, we fear, utterly impossible, and may yet create not only much 
embarrassment at home, but materially affect the integrity of the 
empire. 

The necessity ofa full inquiry, on the part of government, into the 
actual state of society in the Colonies is strongly insisted upon ; and it is 
suggested that as many of the resident proprietors, managers and over- 
seers are from Scotland, the protection of the Presbyterian Church, by 
government, might be attended with good effects. Into this part of the 
subject we do not, however, propose to enter ; neither is it necessary for 
us to say much on the degree of responsibility which attaches to the 
mother country for having originally instituted slavery in the Colonies, 
that point being already, we believe, tolerably well understood, even by 
the anti-slavery writers themselves, one of whom expressly admits that 
* the crime of creating and upholding the slavery of the West Indies, is a 
national crime, and not the crime of the slave-holders alone. For the loss, 
therefore, which individuals may incur by its abolition, they have a claim 
upon the public.” ° 

We would here remark that the losses actually sustained by the 
slave-holders through the measures of the abolitionists, call already, in 
common justice, for serious investigation and remuneration. 

Dr. Duncan, in the able letters before us, takes much pains to explain 
the past and present condition of the free-people of colour, and the means 
which in his opinion should be adopted for their improvement. We are 
not so certain of the accuracy of the Doctor’s views of this part of the 
question, which we conceive more likely to be regulated by the conduct 
of the wealthy part of the brown people themselves, than by legislative 
enactments, or the exertions of the whites; but we give the Doctor 
every credit for his benevolent intentions. 

On the extent and consequences of the Foreign Slave Trade, it is very 
appositely pointed out, that a benevolent zeal is apt to over-reach its 
mark by the too exclusive views which it takes of one object. 


“ I do not say,” observes Dr. Duncan, “ that those who, with such credit- 
able ardour and ability, took the lead in the abolition of the slave-trade, have 
withheld their efforts for putting down the evil in every other part of the civi- 
lized world ; but I cannot help thinking that their vigilance and perseverance 
have considerably relaxed ; and J must distinctly state, that, in the new direction 
to which their philanthropy has been turned, they havein a great degree lost sight 
of the unhappy effect that their attacks on the West India system are necessarily 
calculated to produce, in perpetuating among other nations the traffic in human 
flesh, which Britain has so honourably abandoned.” 

And the unhappy consequences to Africa and Africans are very for- 
cibly dwelt upon.— 

“ Tf it can be proved,” says he, “ that the difficulties under which these 
West Indian dependencies labour are the chief cause of the commercial enter- 
prise of other countries, which gives such encouragement to the foreign traffic 
in slaves, it must follow, that, to relieve them from these difficulties, if not the 
only means, must, at least be a very powerful means of repressing and of 
finally extinguishing that traffic.” 


And he concludes this part of the subject by a powerful appeal to our 


abolitionists, entreating them “ to pause in the course they are pursuing, 
that they may consider whether their philanthropic object might not be 
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better attained by changing their plans, and again turning their ener- 
gies towards that direction in which they were first impelled.” 

But we fear this appeal will be in vain, unless government assume a 
more decisive attitude in the management of this question, than they 
have hitherto done. 

In considering the necessity of reducing taxation on West India pro- 
duce, the Doctor forcibly points out the impolicy and injustice of con- 
tinuing the present high rates, which operate equally against the revenue 
and the cause of humanity, and in conclusion he says— 


“ If I could flatter myself that my feeble voice would reach those influ- 
ential individuals, who, by directing the destinies of this great empire, hold in 
their hands the springs which move the civilized world, 1 would tell them 
respectfully, but plainly and honestly, that the interests, not of our colonies 
only, but of Africa, and of Britain itself, are involved in the mamner in which 
they acquit themselves of the important duties which belong to the colonial 
department—that other administrations, by trifling with a subject of such 
mighty importance, have treasured up for their present successors a responsi- 
bility of no common magnitude—that the time is arrived when the question, 
in all its bearings, must force itself on the public attention,—and that the 
country looks confidently to their firmness and political sagacity for the sup- 
pression of such overwhelming evils ;—in the West Indies, by the restoration 
of amity and confidence between master and slave, and between the white 
inhabitants and the mother country—in Africa, by the final abolition of that 
traffic which has so long been the opprobrium of humanity—and in Britain, 
by the establishment of a wise and paternal system of government, which may 
impart its blessings equally to all, and which may unite in the bands of mutual 

mpathy every class of his Majesty’s subjects in every quarter of his vast 

ominions.” 

We have at the present crisis, been so anxious to place these impor- 
tant subjects before our readers, that we have left ourselves very little 
space to notice Mr. Gladstone’s (of Liverpool) very able statement of facts 
connected with the present state of slavery in the British sugar and cof- 
feé Colonies, and in the United States of America ;—with which is con- 
trasted a view of the present situation of the lower classes in the United 
Kingdom—a subject, which, partly in consequence of the disgraceful 
clamours raised by the sectarians about negro slavery—has been most 
shamefully overlooked. “I think,’ says Mr. Gladstone, “ it must be ad- 
mitted, that in all countries situated within the tropics, where society is 
formed of the aboriginal inhabitants, it has been found existing either 
under a despotic form of government, where slavery has ever prevailed 
in its worst forms and effects, or in a state of savage life.” 

He very clearly points out the peculiarities of the negro character, and 
the dreadful consequences of premature emancipation, which he ex- 
emplifies by reference to what took place in Cayenne. 

« When freedom was given to the negroes there, during the most intemperate 
period of the French revolution, and which state of freedom was afterwards 
ollowed by the restoration of slavery under increased disadvantages, ‘ when 
though the interval was short, their numbers were found to be reduced one-half 
or more, by civil strife and dissension, degrading cruelties, unbounded licentious- 
ness, and disease.’ ” 

Here is a picture for the contemplation of our violent abolitionists, 
which with that exhibited in another French dependency (Haiti), as 
well as the condition of the American slaves liberated during the late 
war, and variously located—should be their constant study. Mr. Glad- 
stone demonstrates the absurdity of various plans of immediate eman- 
cipation, and adds :— 
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«Bat it may bé'asked, is slavery then to be interminable in our colonies, or 
what is the course meant to be followed? I humbly conceive, it is not for me 
to attempt to say when a system should terminate which Almighty God, in the 
diyine wisdom of his over-ruling providence, bas seen fit to permit in certain 
climates since the origin and formation of society in this world; whilst in other 
climates, where man is found in a more civilized state, and influenced by dif- 
ferent feelings, the same purposes have been answered by those distinctions 
which rank and subordination have created.” 


He affirms that the measures already adopted by Parliament are 
quite sufficient for the gradual abolition of the system. 

In the United States, a republican government, jealous of freedom and 
of the rights of its citizens; with a people every where advocating 
humane and liberal principles ; individually watching over their privi- 
leges ; to whom the distinctions of rank and subordination are almost 
invidious ; where no want of strong religious feeling nor of a sense of 
duty exists; where institutions and societies abound for promoting 
the temporal and eternal interests of the community ; and where the 
labour of the slaves are in general much more severe than in the British 
Colonies, 


‘© We hear of no petitions, of no applications from the people to their legis- 
lature, to put a period to the existence of slavery, such as our Parliament con- 
tinues to be incessantly assailed with. And why? The truth is, they dive 
in the same land, where all have constant opportunities of observation, and therefore 
become intimately acquainted with the character and habits of the negro, the 
nature of his gratifications, and his ruling passions. This knowledge leads 
them to acquiesce in the existing state of things, as necessary and unavoidable, 
whilst they know that the comforts and wants of the slaves are cared for and 
attended to.” 


However unpalatable this view of the subject may be to the iwnmediate 
abolitionists, it is very necessary to take it into deliberate consideration 
in. viewing the difficulties of the subject. Mr. Gladstone makes a 
powerful appeal to the warm-hearted abolitionists, in favour of the work- 
ing classes at home*— . 


“< Let them, among other quarters where large bodies of the working classes 
are congregated together, visit those immense buildings in which the manufac- 
tures in cotton and in metals are carried on ; let them encounter the increased 
degree of heat, and offensive, if not unwholesome, effluvia with which they 
abound ; let them behold the squalid looks of most of the people that labour 
within them, pinched to earn enough to purchase the common necessaries of 
life for themselves and their families, whilst they are generally strangers to 
its comforts.” 


He then adverts to the state of the labourers throughout the country 
generally, and adds— 


“ Let them visit Ireland, and enter the hut of the poor peasant where no 
poor laws exist to aid or diminish his wants; let them examine his hollow 
looks, his wretched clothing, insufficient to cover hisnakedness, his want of em 
ployment, though willing to work, and his ignorance of both his rights and his 
duties ; let them examine his dwelling, inhabited promiscuously by his family 
and his pigs, all partaking of the same food, and that too often in scanty sup- 
nly, where in untoward seasons, when prematurely exhausted, he has been 
leh to starve and perish, unheeded and uncared for !”—‘ Let them then visit 





* We trust it will not be thrown away. No state of slavery can be more miserable 
than that of the poor children in the worsted manufactories at Bradford. Children under 
fourteen have here been destined to labour thirteen hours a day—with only one solitary half- 
hour’s cessation from their toil!!! Like charity, abolition should begin at home,—Ed, 
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the Colonies and compare the negro’s state with that of the lower classes here 

and then determine which calls most loudly for their benevolent efforts in their 
favour! I may be told, the slave in our colonies works from compulsion, the 
labourer here from choice. Granted ; and I beg to ask, what is that choice ? 1s 
it not either to submit to labour, for a bare subsistence, or to leave it and starve, or 
become degraded in his own mind by the acceptance of the scanty pittance 
which parish relief affords?. I ask, can this be a desirable state of things, and 
how much does it fall short of positive wretchedness? Then, surely, here is 
an ample field at home for the exertions and the sympathies of the benevolent 
= well disposed, who interest themselves so much in the well-being of 
others.” 

Even on the subject of Sunday markets, Mr. Gladstone shews clearly 
that there is abundant room for exertion at home. “ Let me invite them,” 
says he, “ to visit Covent Garden,” and we may add every street inha- 
bited by the lower orders in London, “ and other similar markets, on a 
Sabbath morning, where they will find all the people busily employed, 
as on any other day of the week—selling their fruits foreign and 
domestic, their roots, and their vegetables ; and if they find I am correct 
in this statement, let them take shame to themselves tor being occupied 
with attempts at reforming in distant parts of which they have no per- 
sonal knowledge, and neglecting the scenes that are passing under their 
eyes and in the very front of the church !” 

Mr. Gladstone concludes, by recommending to the government, for the 
purpose of satisfying the public mind, that commissioners should be sent 
out, to the colonies with full authority to examine and report upon the 
state of society there; a measure in which we are quite sure every 
sensible West Indian would most cheerfully acquiesce. 

We had intended to make some observations on certain very erroneous 
opinions contained in a letter of Mr. Galt, on the West Indian question, 
which has appeared in a contemporary periodical; but we must defe 


this till a future opportunity. ; 
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Ws have no inclination to take any of the onus off Judge Parke or 
Judge Garrow, in their next trial of St. John Long. But as they seem 
to be no great lawyers on such points, we shall give them the law of the 
case :-—— 

By 3 Geo. IV., ch. 38, persons convicted of manslaughter are to be 
transported for life, or for any term of years at the discretion of the court, 
or to be imprisoned in the Common Gaol, House of Correction, or Peni- 
tentiary, for not more than three years ; or they may be fined at the 
discretion of the court. But this discretion of the court is now taken 
away ; for, by 7 and 8 Geo. IV. ch. 28, sec. 11, upon a subsequent 
conviction they are to be transported for life, or not less than seven years, 
or be imprisoned for a period not exceeding four years ; and, if a male, 
to be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately whipped, in addition 
to such imprisonment—but it must be alleged in the indictment to be 
a second offence. 

Such, we humbly submit to those learned judges, is the law ; and we 
equally submit to the counsel for the prosecution that they should look 
aie to the indictment, and see that it marks the present to be the 
second offence! We have no doubt that the fashionable personages who 
attended Mr. St. John Long will be very much grieved at seeing him 
sent to jail, or hearing that he is transported ; but we fear they must 
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aéquiesce in the necessity of the cdse, and look out for some other rubber 
of their backs and bosoms. 7 
_ As to Captain Loyd and his unlucky wife, we know not what species 
of brains may have been vouchsafed to them ; but to us it seems the most 
extraordinary idea in the lady to have anticipated illness by making her- 
self ill; and in the Captain, to have patronized so ready a contrivance 
for getting rid of “all the ills that flesh is heir to.” As to the quack 
himseif, we can almost pardon his ignorance for the sake of his tempta- 
tion. When he saw the old radical Burdett, who is as tenacious of a 
farthing as another man would be of a guinea, coming to be rubbed at 
the-expense of a fee, he must have thought himself qualified to work 
more miracles than upon the lady ; or, when he saw the Marchioness of 
Ormond coming, with her three daughters in hand, to be rubbed by him ; 
ov half a hundred others, of the same class, as “ silly as their sheep,” 
soliciting him for a cheering drop of aquafortis, or a cooling lotion of oil 
of vitriol, he must have believed that either the people were mad, or he 
was something supernatural. When the money of thesetitled fools came | 
pouring in upon him, who can wonder if he held out his hand to gras 
it. They would have thrown it away on some other absurdity — for suc 
ple are palpably incapable of Hinlttng any rational use of money ; and 
if St. John had absorbed their guineas by the thousand, in return for his 
bottles of spirits of wine, dear to the hearts of ladies of a certain age ; or 
his prepared drams, which some of them seem to have adopted as regular 
cosmetics, and others as merely the pleasant companions of their private 
hours,—we should have had no tears for the diminished purses of those 
ridiculous peoyile. 

But what we abominate in the fellow is his gross heartlessness. 'When 
he saw that poor Miss Cashin was dying—the victim much less of the 
quack than of the foolish woman who put her into his hands—we find 
no regret for the unfortunate creature’s agony—no alarm for its conse- 
quences, which he must have dreaded—not a syllable of anything but 


congratulation on the charming effect of his medicine ;—and n this 
he takes his hat, and walks away to some similar operation. The girl 


is dying at the moment, in the most horrid of all sufferings—the'tortures 
of coming mortification ; he offers no mitigation, or none of any use. 
We hear of nothing further, but the fruitless calling in of a surgeon by 
the family : the surgeon finds that he can do nothing — and the poor girl 
perishes. It is utterly impossible to believe that the judges, on this 
occasion, were more correct in their law than they were true to common 
sense. The law allows no man to say one thing, and do another—to sell 
potatoe-flour for wheat, or dose us with sawdust or plaister of Paris for 
the assize loaf. 

In like manner, it cannot suffer a quack to sell us poison for medicine, 
or rub us into a mortification, on the pretext of securing us against con- 
sumption. In fact, the law is created for the protection of the subject 
dgainst all evil doers ; it smites the swindler of a sixpence—and why 
shall it not smite the swindler of a life? Why does it demand that 
medical men shall take degrees at colleges, except for the purpose of 
securitig us against the ignorance of quacks ; and if those precautions 
are‘uriiversal in all civilized countries, why is a fellow like St. John 
Long to be suffered to practise on the credulity of hypocondtiacs 
and’ pampered women, with more money than brains? It is to 

vent fools from being duped by their own folly, that three- 
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fourths of all laws are made; and we cannot conceive how Mr. Justice 
Parke, however given to story-telling and nonsense—or Mr. Justice 
Garrow, though the gout in his toes had bewildered his memory—could 
have laid down dicta which undoubtedly go to sanction all the experimen- 
talists in human folly. But St. John Long is now to be tried again ; 
and on the result of the trial will depend, whether we are to be inun- 
dated by a race of pretenders, hazardous to life; or they are to be 
deterred by an example—which, to be salutary, must be prompt and 
severe.—Vide page 656. 

Reform must take place. The last Parliament made every honest man 
in the country sick of the present state of things. Its whole composition 
was so base ; it truckled so scandalously to every successive administra- 
tion ; barter and bribe were so palpably inscribed on its portal,—that a 
nation of common sense or common honesty could no longer suffer its 
concerns to be transacted by such hands, Its dissolution may have saved 
a serious catastrophe. But the present parliament, formed on the same 
model, must be watched, and must be purified. It, doubtless, contains 
individuals too high-minded to suffer villany to be passed by in silence ; 
and so far, areform is beginning to work ; but we must have the reform 
more than theoretic. It must be secured by a change in the mode of 
election, and by a general purification of the electors, and the represen- 
tatives together. What is the present condition of Scotland? The 
people have actually scarcely any votes. The whole is in the hands of 
a few corporators, and the consequence is that the Scotch members are 
always among the most inveterate supporters of “ His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters for the time being.” 

On the late debate, which flung Wellington headlong out of power, 
what was the conduct of the Scotch members? Out of the forty-five, 
the votes for the Treasury Bench were twenty-nine ; against it seven ; 
the remaining nine were absent. The Scotch talk much of their talents 
and their integrity; why does not the nation raise its voice against 
such a system, and shew its spirit in something more like freedom and 
manliness than radical harangues, and baubees subscribed for the mob 
of Paris? They have their victory to be struggled for nearer home, if 
they will struggle for it. When shall we see the name of Dundas, 
** name beloved of jobbers,” exiled from all influence in Scotland ? 





The theatres are in full promise ; and tragedies, comedies, and operas, 
are declared to be fluttering at their gates for existence, like the infant 
ghosts in Virgil. Kenny is at his old work of translation, and gives us 
Victor Hugo’s tragedy of Hernani, which flourished for a while last 
year on the Parisian stage. We should greatly prefer a farce from 
either France or Kenny. No French tragedy ever succeeded in this 
country, nor ever deserved to succeed inits own. The best of them are 
dull, dry, unyaried, and unnatural, all declamation, all description, all 
heroes and heroines, no men, no women, all stilts and stiffness, no action, 
no nature. Hernani will do very well, however, for the living race of 
tragedians. 

Macready is bringing out Lord Byron’s Werner, which will noé suc- 
ceed. It may toil through a night or two; but the original dulness of 
the plot and the writing, will plunge it ten thousand fathoms deep, 
where all the tragedies of the noble author went before or after it. 
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Byron’s poetry was nol dramatic, but melo-dramatic. He could do nothing 
without harems, turbans, Turks, and three-tailed pashas. In tragedy 
he failed altogether ; and though we shall see Macready looking as fierce 
as triple whiskers and a bandit costume of the most approved ferocity 
can make him, a terror to the stage, and obnoxious to the scaffold at 
every glance ; yet he will have his trouble for the pleasure of over- 
throwing Werner once more. 

But the theatres wisely do not limit themselves to the trifling matters 
of plays. They are never happy unless when to their scenic exhibitions 
they can add an appearance in the courts of law. The majors and 
minors are now preparing for desperate bills of costs, which they will 
have the pleasure of being compelled to pay, though they should come 
to no further conclusions. The preliminary operations of the campaign 
have commenced, in the challenge of a minor manager to a major mana- 
ger, and in the threat to throw a fellow out of the window, or give him 
his alternative of being roasted on the green-room fire, where he had 
been detected with a pen and ink, taking notes of something or other for 
the benefit of the forthcoming litigation. ; 

The Duke of Montrose, late Lord Chamberlain, in his capacity of 
mediator between the managers and proprietors of the principal London 
theatres, arranged that the Haymarket should remain open four months 
in the summer, and that during three of those months Drury-lane and 
Covent-garden Theatres should be entirely closed. 

But the poor duke had no more chance of reconciling even the winter 
and summer theatres, than he had of reconciling the sheep to the butcher, 
or the client to the lawyer. The summer theatres complain that they 
are undone by the restriction, and demand why they must be condemned 
to idleness during eight months out of the twelve, while the winter 
theatres have leave to expatiate over nine. ‘The reason is not easily to 
be found out. But a new tribe of antagonists have started up, the 
suburb theatres, the Coburg and the Surrey, with the East London and 
the West London, and probably others, which have escaped our dis- 
covery. Those assailants divide the prey with the majors, nay, some- 
times pluck the prize out of their hands. But the Duke of Devonshire 
is again Lord Chamberlain; terrible tidings for George Colman, Jun. 
His scrupulosity of conscience will be tortured as badly as before by 
the unfeeling duke. He will see the erasures of his pious pen restored, 
and the fatal time come back when a lover in a comedy may call his 
mistress an angel with guilty impunity. Still, we are glad that the 
duke has come back ; he is a gentleman, though a whig ; has some fond- 
ness for literature, and a certain knowledge of the drama. The little old 
Duke of Montrose was a gentleman, too, but he knew as much of the 
drama, as of the Copernican System ; and was much more eminent for 
the punctual receipt of his salary than for his patronage of the stage. 
We hope the Duke of Devonshire will shew us the difference between 
an English nobleman and a little pensioner ; that he will disdain to 
accept his salary, which is for a sinecure, and of which he ought to 
scorn to touch a shilling ; and that he will expend it on patronizing the 
stage, which is to be patronized only by encouraging the dramatic 
authorship of England. When Halifax was minister, the stage was 
pretty much in its present condition, all Frenchtfied, all overrun with 
contemptible translations from our neighbours. He, at once, offered 
five hundred pounds for the best comedy, a sum more than equivalent 
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to a thousand now. Letthe Lord Chamberlain offer the same sum from 
his salary for the best comedy, the best tragedy, and the best opera’; 
the judgment to be formed not in the closet, but from the natural trial 
of the stage. Let the prize be given to the best. acting plays, in the 
three yes and we shall soon see a new vigour given to the English 
stage. This would be a noble expenditure of his salary, and would 
render his name more long-lived than his title-deeds. _ Let him try. 





We rejoice that the time is come, to mark with indelible contempt 
the grasping and wretched meanness of public men. Let the fol- 
lowing instance speak for itself :— 

Lord Bathurst, on Monday morning the 15th, waited upon the 
King, and informed his Majesty of the death of Mr. Buller, Chief 
Clerk to the Privy Council, and at the same time solicited his Ma- 

ty, in. whom the appointment now rests, to bestow it on his son. 

he King at the time gave no answer to the application; but his 
Majesty has since written to his lordship, intimating, that probably 
the new Lord President of the Council may be inimical to the ap- 
pomtment, but if he should not, his lordship’s son will be appointed 
to the office by the King. 

Now, let us see the state of the case. What are Lord Bathurst’s 
claims. on the country? He is a man altogether without talents; a 
most feeble, awkward, and puzzled speaker ; and, in every sense of the 
word, a most trifling personage. Yet this man has contrived to hitch 
himself on office for many years, with sinecures and appointments, 
amounting to upwards of twelve thousand pounds a year! and notwith- 
standing this enormous payment from the public purse for abilities 
so.,utterly obscure, his. constant effort has been to fix his sons on the 
BnDhes an instance of which occurred a short time ago, and was 

efeated by the general voice of the House of Commons. 

Buller, the Clerk of the Council, dies on Sunday, and instantly runs 
up my Lord Bathurst to ask this place from the King for his son. We 
set aside the spirit in which this man, quite conscious that his masters 
were on the point of being turned out, acted in attempting to secure 
this. place. Of course, his habits of life made him ready to grasp 
at.every thing. But we ask, did he acquaint the King with the 
real. state of the case? did he tell him that the ministry were on the 
point of resigning, and that, if defeated on the Civil List that night, they 
must resign before twenty-four hours were over? If he did not, we 
may leave it even to himself to fix the mame which such conduct 
deserves. However, he may congratulate himself that he dost no time, 
that he was consistent to the last ; and that having begun life as a sine- 
curist, and dragged it on as an established hanger-on upon office, he 
closed it by an effort to pension his family upon the public. But the 
public are awake at last, and we shall suffer no man in future to encum- 
ber.us with his noble sons, cousins, sons-in-law, or mothers-in-law: 
The sinecure system must be at an end, and the imbecility and avarice 
of noble mendicants, be they who they may, must be no longer fed 
upon the hard-earned, and heavily-burdened property of the honest 


The Court of Aldermen has never been held to be an assembly of sages, 
yet'they shine in comparison with the blundering of the late ministry. 
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And we really think that the Duke of Wellington could not do ‘bettér 
than take Sir Claudius Stephen Locum-tenens for his coadjutor in his 
next attempt on the constitution. Now that Sir Robert Blifil Peel is 
separated from his grace—for Blifil follows the moral of his name too well 
to have any thing to do with any body who can no longer help hii to 
the loaves and fishes —we can think of no one under the canopy of London 
smoke half so fitted for his grace’s councils as Sir Claudius Stephen. 
The baronet’s propensities too are all military ; and if it had pleased the 
king’s stable keeper 'to set him ‘on the white charger, that object of his 
warlike ambition, Temple Bar would have never seen his equal. The 
baronet too can make a blundering speech as blunderingly as any field 
marshal on record ; and in a red coat at the head of that victorious, ‘and 
ever distinguished regiment the first London militia, bears a striking 
resemblance to Alexander the Great. 

We understand that his distinguished services on the late occasion, in 
saving the king and the royal family from being eaten alive between Tem- 
ple Bar and the Mansion House, and the grand duke himself from being 
roasted whole at Charing Cross, have attracted due notice in the highest 
quarter, and that blushing honours in abundence are in reserve for him. 
One of our contemporaries says that, “ Sir Claudius Stephen is immedi- 
ately to be raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Gog, of Guildhall, 
in the county of Middlesex, with an addition to his armorial coat, viz.—a 
goose, proper, or, on a cant-or ; supporters, two asses erect ducally gorg- 
ed. Sir Claudius is now sitting for his portrait to that distinguished 
artist, Mr. George Cruickshank, which is to form the first of a series ir- 
tended by his majesty to adorn the walls of one of the private apartments 
in Windsor Castle.” 

We have no doubt that the baronet would make a very captivating 
addition tothe collection of any man or monarch curious in his specimens 
of human absurdity. But the baronetage is quite enough for the poor 
devil’s demerits at present, and the public are not just now much in the 
mind to see any more of those pleasant promotions of asses. 





We sincerely hope that the king will take the state of the Royal 
Society into his immediate consideration; not for the foolish purpose of 
giving money or medals to those people ; but for the purpose of castigat- 
ing their foolery, ignorance, arrogance and presumption. This ‘wise 
body are, in the first place, in a continual squabble. They are all such 
enormous philosophers that they cannot live in quiet a moment, but 
every week produces the explosion of some petty jealousy, or local dis- 
content, that sets them canvassing, speechmaking, and pamphleteering; 
to the endless annoyance of the wiser community. 

One fact is clear, and it is the only point worth considering, that at 
this moment there is no man eminent for science of any kind, within the 
walls of the Royal Society. This the F. R. S.s know perfectly, and two 
or three of them have lately written some dull pamphlets at once to pro- 
claim the fact, and decipher the cause. 

Sir James South, in a pamphlet entitled “ Charges against the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal Society,’’ says one of the reasons why he 
complains against them is “for having intended to give the Copley medah 
last year, for a paper presented to the society, subsequent to the period 
when, by established custom, such competition was precluded ; and, 
moreover, that such intention ‘was expressed before the paper had been’ 
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read to the society; ¢ireumstances which becoming known to the author 
of the paper alluded to, caused him to hint to some members of the 
council. that their medals would not be acceptable, thus placing the 
society in the disgraceful predicament of having its Copley medal refused 
by, the individual for whom it had been unwarrantably designed.” 

So. much for this learned Philomath’s opinion of the case. The 
decline and fall of science in this country, according to this sagacious 
fellow, is assignable to the “ giving of a medal, after the time estab- 
lished by custom ;” and other such nonsense. The plain truth is, their 
heads are running on medals, and the giving er withholding one of 
those baubles is enough to throw the whole set of dabblers in diagrams 
into a brain fever. - 

Then we have Mr. Babbage, scribbling a pamphlet on the same wise 

topic, and in exactly the same spirit—“ science is sinking in England, 
science is gone,” says this crabbed orator ; and why? Mr. Dalton the 
quaker did not get a medal, and Mr. Somebody else did. A medal was 
given to the inventor of a new method of proving that lines which are not 
parallel will meet at the world’s end, while a medal was refused to the 
much grander discovery that lines which are parallel never meet at all. 
Mr. Babbage is just as much a medal-man as poor Sir James, and each 
deserves the bauble about as much as a sixpenny almanac-maker, and 
not a stiver more. 
. The impudence of pretenders in all sciences is notorious. But the 
half-learned mathematician always exceeds the whole class of coxcombry. 
A man of the rate of Mr. Babbage naturally thinks that the world does 
not contain his equal, and that he is entitled to look down from his clouds 
on all the orators, poets, divines and historians of the world. We fully 
admit that mathematics are a great science, of the highest, utility in 
various practical departments of knowledge, and assistant to noble spe- 
culations in natural knowledge. But the only claim on which any man 
can call himself a mathematician, is his having added something to the 
science, his telling what none knew before, his giving the world some 
remarkable discovery in the principles of knowledge. 

But what discovery has any one of those conceited and noisy persons 
made? Nothing. If they write, they borrow from the French or 
Italian mathematicians. The whole scientific production of those men 
during the last quarter of a century has been plunder from foreigners. 

To come to particulars, what has Mr. Babbage done? he has attempted 
some slight addition to the old German calculating machine ;_ which has 
stopped where it was many years ago, and no one has been the wiser for 
the carpentry and brass, for the workmen were the true philoso- 
phers on the occasion; and at all events the machine has never been 
more than a clumsy toy. Then comes Sir James South, who has made a 
catalogue of the double and triple stars, a mere business of drudgery, 
which any man might have gone through with a good common. teles- 
cope, and a yard of flannel round his throat to keep him from the night 
air. .Then comes Captain Kater, a prodigious man of science, who 
knows the difference between a Gregorian and Newtonian telescope, and 
has made some trivial mechanical improvement in the pendulum. There 
rests his fame. Then comes Captain Sabine, who was sent opt on a mis- 
sion to ascertain the swings of the pendulum in the South Seas; no man 
could wind up a chronometer better, tell the world when it was twelve 
o'clock, or kuow the difference between sunrise and sunset, the mean 
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time of dinner, or the differential of tea according to the longitude, with 
more philosophical accuracy. The captain did his duty gallantly, filling 
his table-books with figures of the most imposing regularity. We should 
like to kaow what has become of those labours, or of the blandering 
instrument with which he made his erroneous observations. And yet 
all those triflers actually consider themselves as first-rate personages, 
terribly injured by being still unpensioned, unribboned and unlorded. 
Is there one of them who deserves the slightest notice from government, 
or from any body else? “We pause for a reply.” Then we have an 
astronomer royal. We should like to know how many blunders there 
are in the Nautical Almanack this year less than the last; or how often 
the professor ventures to look at a star without a letter from Olbers of 
Bremen, assuring him in the first instance that it is a star, and not a 
Congreve rocket. 

We ask, is there one man among all those pompous persons who makes 
any figure among the continental philosophers? is there one of them 
within a hundred degrees of Lagrange or Euler? or if those names set all 
their competition at defiance, is there one who is fit to hold up the skirts 
of Arago or Biot? And yet those persons are all for knighthoods and 
pensions. They are fit for squabbling at the Royal Society, and that “ is 
their vacation, Hal.” 





The papers say, that Sir Walter Scott has refused the pension offered 
to him by government to make up the difference between his full salary, 
as Clerk of Session, and his retired pension. We are glad to hear of this 
refusal, and hope that the example will be followed. A statement of Sir 
Walter’s affairs has lately been given, by which it appears that Ballan- 
tyne and Co., with whom he was concerned, and who fell with the fall 
of Constable’s house some years ago, have been enabled, through Sir 
Walter’s means, to pay £54,000, of which the Ballantynes furnished but 
£7,000. A post obit bond of £22,000 is further in the hands ‘of the 
creditors, on which Sir Walter has paid the policy of insuranze ; and the 
new edition of his novels, with his notes, &c., has already produced 
£30,000. It is further said, that the creditors are to have a proposal 
made to Sir Walter, to take back his library, manuscripts, ‘and plate, 
which of course had become their property. All this is as it ought to 
be, and we expect that as Sir Walter has dealt honestly, his creditors 
will deal generously. 





We hope that the new ministers will learn wisdom from their own 
experience, and offend the public feelings by none of the follies of’ their 
predecessors. The yeomanry are called out again by the necessity of 
the case ; and this too, by the individual who, more than any other man 
in the empire, wished to supersede all other force by the standing army. 
The Bucks yeomanry under the Marquis of Chandos, have been called out, 
and have gone on duty into Hampshire. All the other yeomanry ought to 
be called out in the same manner. Riots and burnings may go on for 
ever in the face of a standing army, with its embroidered staff, pompous 
reviewing generals, and all the solemn incambrances of the service ; but 
the only force equal to put down domestic disturbance of the — 
kind is the yeomanry. It was one of the errors of the amphibious 
administration, in which the Marquis of Lansdowne was Home Seere- 
tary, to extinguish the yeomanry. 
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We trust that they will not be fools enough to do this agaim ° *The 
nation is sick of a standing army, its enormous expense, its total useless- 
ness in a sea-girt country like ours, and its real danger to “the constitu- 
tion. The liberties of every country of Europe fell under a 
‘army. They all had some rough + Nae of liberty, derived from their 
Gothic ancestors. But when the monarchs raised standing armies, the 
popular rights were rapidly crushed ; and from that hour the continental 

ingdoms differed only in variety of slavery. In England a standing 
army is amere superfluity, or worse. It is like a powder-magazine, use- 
less for all purposes of peace, and giving signs of its power only by its 
explosion. As to Ireland and its tumults, a well-organized yeomanry 
would do more to keep them down than a regular army of a hundred 
thousand men. Let us then have the yeomanry raised again, and the 
country gentlemen of England employed, as they ought to be, in pro- 
tecting their own property, and in learning to defend their country and 
their constitution. As we have got rid of the reign of corporals, have 
sent the horseguards-faction to the right about, and banished the aiguil- 
let dynasty far from Downing-street, (to, which may no misfortane of 
England ever bring them back,) we say, let us send their standing army 
after them. The disbanded officers may be employed in the militia and 
yeomanry ; and so they should be employed, both to give them the sub- 
sistence to which they are entitled, and to make those descriptions of 
force of the most efficient order. But, in all cases, away with the stand- 
ing army ; and let England know no force but that of its constitutional 
defenders. 





The barn-burners are coming closer round the metropolis. They 
have made the circuit already from Essex, Kent, and Sussex to Berk- 
shire. Every night has its conflagration: yet no detection has followed: 
The stories of the incendiaries seem to have all come from the Minerva 

ress. We have aman in a mysterious costume of French boots, speak- 
ing German, and moving about in a green coat ; another’ who resembles 
a e, and a female who resembles a man. On one fellow is founda 
receipt for making squibs, and another carries an air-gun doubled up in 
gy orn egh but nothing comes of the discovery. The fires go on. 

e doubt, a good deal, the activity of the farmers in protecting their 

in all instances. Where a heavy insurance has been made, 
which is frequently the case, it is just as agreeable to the farmer to 
receive its price from the insurance-office, as from the market. The 
transaction is of a very simple kind, and saves much trouble ; while it 
also saves the farmer from any severe retaliation by the raffians who’ 
have committed the outrage. It is true, that this conduct is altogether 
dishonest ; for the insurance-offices have, of course, taken it for granted 
that every possible precaution shall be used, and that they shall not: be 
betrayed, at least, by the farmers: but the insurance people must bestir 
themselves, or they may rely upon their suffering in a very formidable’. 
degree. A letter from Windsor—so near have the burnings come + thus’ 
describes the scene, which his Majesty might have witnessed, if Jnechad>! 
been in his castie :— ) 

« Winpsor, Sunpay.—On Friday night we were alarmed by.a large 
fire in the direction of Maidenhead. We could distinctly see it from the 
back of the house. Two post-chaises were out, and we went to see the: 
awful sight—indeed it was an awful one,. The baras. were burnt down: 
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—seven ricks burning in a line, and behind them another row, upon 
which the flakes of fire continually fell. Men with forks threw off the 
flakes, whilst others played upon the ricks with the only engine they 
could find water to work. The contrast between the proverbially peace- 
able state of a village farm-yard and the scene we witnessed was very 
striking. Groups of farmers standing in different directions, with loaded 
guns, to assist their neighbour in protecting his property, had a thought- 
ful gloom upon their countenances—for whose turn was next no one 
knew. The whole peasantry of the neighbourhood seemed drawn out, 
and I think willing to aid, as far as they could, in extinguishing the fire. 
Water was scarce, for there were no “ plugs” to supply it, as in London ; 
and the burning masses of hay or corn defied any attempt upon them.” 

But by much the best evidence given for the last twenty years of there 
being any brains among the Etonians, is given in a threatening letter to 
that crabbed little pedant Keate, the head-master, who in default of any 
other claims to the world’s notice, and who certainly as a scholar is 
utterly obscure, and as a writer has never been heard of, has established 
a reputation for the use of the birch. 

“ Reverend Sir,—Unless you lay aside your ‘ thrashing machine,’ you 
will hear further from « Swine.” 

“ Nov. 21.” 





Our wiseacres at this side of the water, who pretended to believe that 
they had quieted Ireland for ever by giving up the Catholic question, 
now think that they have nothing to do but give O’Connell a silk gown, 
and no man in Ireland will breathe a whisper about the Union. If they 
can believe themselves, the more fools they. Their attempts to get 
up addresses are nonsense. We are thus told that no fewer than thirt 
seven baronets, and 260 gentlemen of other ranks in Ireland, 

ve subscribed to the “ declaration” against all attempts to agitate 
the question of the repeal of the Union. They might just as well have 

addressed by somany shoeblacks ; indeed much better, for the shoe- 
blacks would probably do something when the “ physical-force-days” 
were come, but the thirty peers and so forth will do nothing but pack 
up their portmanteaus and be off for Holyhead. The concession of the 
Catholic question has decided on the fate of Ireland. It declared that 
the force #f the mob was to be the law ef the land. The Irish papists 
know that if Ireland had a parliament, it would now be wholly papist ; 
and they will have it. The Irish priests, whose king is the Pope, whose 
country is.Rome, and whose oath, ambition, and hope here and here- 
after, are the aggrandizement of the popish church, know that a popish 
parliament would overthrow Protestantism in Ireland, and they will 
move heaven and earth to accomplish that point. The Irish Protestants, 
irritated by the conduct of the late miserable administration, and thrown 
on their own resources, must resist feebly, and will at length find emi- 
gration to America or England, a much pleasanter way of disposing of 
themselves and their property than having their throats cut, and their 
houses burned over their heads. Every man will be anxious to with- 
draw to some quieter spot of the earth; and thousands are, af this 
moment, withdrawing to the Canadas and the United States. Then will 
come the true struggle ; and as for the thirty peers, &c., &c., they will 
have no more power to turn the popular opinion than such a statesman 
as his Grace the Duke of Leinster ! 
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If ever Right Reverend gentleman has been showered with contempt 
in all quarters, it is the Right Reverend Henry Philpotts, the new Bishop 
of Exeter, by the grace of his Highness of Wellington, Ex-Minister. 
Scorn seems to be poured on this wretched man on all sides. Every 
man’s hand seems to be against him. Sneers and scoffs are his daily bread. 
He cannot receive a letter without finding himself addressed at the top 
of it with some of those happy epithets that mankind have contrived 
for drawing characters as briefly as expressively. He cannot take up 
a newspaper without finding himself thrown into the most bitter ridi- 
cule. Much good may it do him. May his perusal of newspapers be 
always attended with the same balm to his feelings. One of the papers 
observes :—“ It seems to be determined by the inhabitants of Exeter to 
shut up their shops on the entry of the Bishop into that City. Some 
difficulty has occurred as to a report of the manner in which such a 
compliment is to be received, unless indeed there should be found one 
in all the city who shall possess the curiosity of Peeping Tom of Coventry, 
of olden time. Perhaps, however, the Bishop will previously resign 
his enormous church preferment, in which case the inhabitants might 
be induced even to illuminate on his Lordship’s entry. Poor Exeter 
will have had three Bishops within nine months !” 





The Belgian revolution promises to settle for awhile. We promise 
the friends of tumults that it will be but for awhile ; and we should 
probably not go too far in promising them the erection of Belgium into 
an affiliated republic of France, when France shall have eased the 
Orleans’ brow of the pageantry of a crown. 

But for the present the High Allies have taken the Revolution under 
their care, and De Potter has been prevailed on to withdraw from its 
councils. ‘This man seems to have been mistaken for a mere newspaper 
proprietor. He is now mentioned by the Spectator as a Belgian noble- 
man ;—he is a native of Bruges, and his house there would be considered 
a palace—it is certainly equal in all points to Devonshire House. His 
fortune, for his country, is large—ample—and, for a single man, would 
anywhere be thought sufficient. By habit he is a student: his learning 
is considerable, his application immense. Whether by his study of the 
history of the Church, or by having fallen upon the works of Bentham, 
which are well known in Flanders, he has become a thorough theoretical 
Republican: hating all overweening authority, he would gladly sacri- 
fice himself and his fortunes—all but his old mother—to right the cause, 
not of his country, but his theory. He hates all that is of Nassau, or 
Nassauish. They have tampered with him, they have coaxed him; but 
he has treated with them as sovereign to sovereign, and they, having 
the power, have beat him. He was beaten dead—when the French 
Revolution broke in upon his chamber, beaming with light—his little 
wretched chamber at the Black Swan at Vales, where the peasants, in 
secret, came to honour him. Had he been quiet even in Paris, it is 
possible the Bruxellois might have been cajoled or reduced to order, or 
by whatever name it be called. When he read the answer to the depu- 
tation on the part of the King of Holland, he cried out, “ Cheatery !” 
He wrote a letter to the Belgian people, which was conveyed through 
the medium of the Journal des Tribunaux, exposing the designs of the 
King, accusing him of finesserie, and, in short, predicting precisely that 
which has happened—double-faced cruelty on the part of the Dutch 
Government. 
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If men are ever to be taught by the example. of others, the late 
career of the unfortunate Prince Polignac ought to give a lesson to 
ambition. A year ago he was in England leading a quiet and pleasant 
life, as Ambassador, in which he might have remained undisturbed till 
this hour. But he must be Prime Minister of France, and now he is the 
most miserable man in France, and in peril of his life by public execu- 
tion. Not but that his execution, if it shall occur, will be an act of 
useless bloodshed, a piece of national cruelty, which without any con- 
ceivable good, will add to the national guilt, and alienate the entire good 
will with which rational men throughout Europe have hitherto looked 
on the late French revolution. The blood of Polignac and his fellow 
ministers, instead of cementing French liberty, will dissolve it, turn the 
revolution into a resemblance of the old days of terror ; and bring down 
the still higher vengeance that is always visited on the wanton shedding 
of blood by a people. In the death of Polignac the French can con- 
template no future good, no present use, nothing but revenge. The 
thirst of blood, is a principle which in every instance is forbidden 
equally to nations and individuals. 

The course which will be adopted by the counsel for Polignac and 
his colleagues, upon their trial, before the Chamber of Peers, will be to 
shew that the crime with which they are charged is not high treason. 
It is said that, notwithstanding the express terms of the Charter, there 
are lawyers in France, and even in this country, who have shewn a 
leaning to give an opinion something to that effect. Witnesses will be 
examined from all parts of France for the prosecution. They will be, 
it is said, between 200 and 300. 

If King Philip shall suffer this execution to take place, he is a King 
of Gotham, he is a King of Moonshine, and the sooner he sells his 
estates and transfers himself and his family to New South Wales the 
wiser he will be. Europe expects him to shew his firmness in this 
point, and if he hesitates for a moment between resigning his crown, 
and giving his sanction to a judicial murder, he is undone ; undone in 
reputation first, and then undone even in the object for which he shall 
have sacrificed that reputation: his diadem will not be atwelvemonth on 
his brow. 

The last news from the Spanish frontier is like all that came before, 
totally disastrous. One of the letters mentions, of the date of Nov. 13th, 
that Vigo, who was supposed to be at Lharens Sallens, had not, on the 
contrary, been able to advance a step beyond the frontiers, and that 
Gurrea, who had penetrated as far as Barbastro, had been beaten and 
driven back on the French territory, leaving nineteen of his followers 
in the hands of the Royalists. Those unfortunate men were shot on the 
spot. All the villages were in motion at the sound of the tocsin, asking 
for arms to repel further invasions. Thus the cause of the refugees is 
irretrievably lost at all points of attack. 

The French authorities have been called on by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to keep the insurgents within their frontier, which the French 
are doing in mere mercy to the poor devils of refugees, who, if they 
attempted any more expeditions like the last, must be undone. The 
obvious fact is, they have no force to effect any thing. Let them wait 
till the French Republic takes them under its wing. 





What a capital collection of pleasantries might be made out of those 
4*S 2 
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ok dits, which’the miultitide of newspaper readers look wpon as'the most 
serious pieces of intelligence ; for instance— | 

mae The report in circulation that his Royal Highness the Duke’ of 
Sussex had declined becoming a candidate for the Presidential’ Chair of 
the Royal Society (in the room of Mr. Gilbert) is not true; the Royal 
Duke not only continues to aspire to the honour, and to offer himself as 
a candidate, but he is the only Fellow of the Society who has, up to the 
present moment, declared such to be his intention.” | 

Here the jest is, that his Royal Highness of Sussex is a jovial fat 
fellow who knows more about a bottle of claret than all the science 
under the sun, and who must sit mum-chance in the Royal Society if ever 
they shall put him in their chair. 

A thet of the facetiz is the following :— 

“During the discussion in the House of Peers last week, several 
Peeresses were present. On Monday evening her Grace the Dowager 
Duchess of Richmond was in the House, to hear the speech of the Lord 
Chancellor, on opening the regency question ; on the succeeding night 
Lady Holland sat in the same place, to hear the Duke of Wellington’s 
announcement of his resignation.” 

Here the point is rather an impudent one, but an excellent joke 
nevertheless. Lady Holland is saucily represented as a fussing, forward 
woman, pushing herself into prominence on all occasions, when mere 
common delicacy would have made her avoid the scene. Indeed the 
idea of women thrusting themselves into the House of Lords, to listen 
to debates of which they of course cannot comprehend a syllable, is so 
masculine, that we think nothing more should be necessary, to convict 
them of beards. Mrs. Arbuthnot, we acknowledge, used to exhibit on 
those occasions, but then it was to prompt the faltering periods of his 
Grace of Wellington. 

‘Another :— 

“ Northumberland house is in a state of preparation to receive the 

noble Duke, who is, we understand, already on his return from his 
government of Ireland.” 
“This is almost cruel. The fact is, that the preparation of this noble 
mansion for the reception of its noble proprietor, notoriously consists in 
putting out all the fires, discharging the cook, and nailing up the hall 
door. The taste is heteditary. When the noble Duke’s father was 
quartered in Ireland with “his regiment many years ago, he was com- 
pélled ‘to give them a dinner at a tavern. Some of them accidentally 
discovered that their gallant colonel had been dexterous enough to con- 
tract with the landlord for their dinner at five shillings a head! The 
officers not liking this lenten entertainment, privately ordered the land- 
lord to enlarge his bill of fare at the rate of a couple of guineas a 
head. ‘The dinner was superb; and the noble colonel was delighted 
with his bargain. The appearance of the bill however cleared his con- 
ceptions on the subject. None spoke, all laughed, the money was 
wrung out in agony, and the officers were never asked again. 

«The King of Holland is said to be the richest personage in Europé. 
Whilst he was King of the Netherlands his income was enormous, and 
his domestic expenses ever since the general peace have been extremely 
circumscribed.” 

Here the jest is, that he is the most notorious prodigal. Under the 
affectation of saving a few pounds a year, to please Dutch parsimony, 
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he has lately been throwing away millions by the month ; and to gratify 
the smokers of the Hague has gambled away Belgium. 

Another, which involves a libel on an am or, no less a personage 
than Talleyrand. 

“ A newspaper correspondent, giving an account of the Prince’s 
landing at Dover, expressed his surprise at seeing in Talleyrand, whom 
he had expected ,to look nothing but the cunning diplomatist, ‘ the 
countenance of an open, candid, and honest character.’ This was shewn 
to Talleyrand, who coolly remarked, ‘ It must have been, I. suppose, 
in consequence of the dreadful sea-sickness I experienced in coming 
over !’” 

The fact is, the observation was manufactured in a committee of 
diners out, with little Luttrell in the chair. Talleyrand conceives the 
affair an unpardonable attack on his reputation, and declares, that after 
such an insult his embassy is at an end. We understand that he has 
demanded his passports. 

Another :— 

“ The King of Naples, who died at Naples on the 8th inst., was born 
on the 19th of August, 1777, and was consequently in his 54th year. 
The eldest of his thirteen children, who succeeds him, was born on the 
12th of January, 1810—his title is Ferdinand II. The late King was 
brother to the Queen of the French.” 

“The Marquis and Marchioness of Conyngham, and Lady Maria 
Conyngham, left Slane Castle on Wednesday morning, for Italy.” 

Nothing can be more malicious than the juxta-position of those two 
paragraphs, which might by simple people be supposed to have no con- 
nection. They however proceed from the Foreign Office, and are meant 
to insinuate that the heads of the noble family having been so long in the 
habit of nursing old kings, would as condescendingly be now ready te 
take charge of a young one, the salary being handsome, and the appoint- 
ments suitable ! 

Another :— 

“ The new French coinage will bear the effigy of Louis Philip. The 
profile will be turned to the right, and on the reverse will be a crown 
of laurel, with the words ‘ 5 francs, 1830.’ The device round the edge 
will be like the former pieces, ‘ Dieu protége la France,’ in relief.” 

The point here is, that the coinage should bear the effigy of a King, 
who is merely the Mayor of Paris, or that his head should give any 
currency to a five franc piece, when if he stays in the country six 
months more, his life may not be worth half the money. 

Another :— 

* At seven o'clock on Saturday morning two troops of the Life Guards 
mustered at the Barracks at Knightsbridge, and marched on route to 
Dorking, where they were quartered for the night. Yesterday they 
were to proceed on their march to the various parts of Sussex, where 
the disturbances are at the greatest height.” 

Here the burlesque is, in supposing that any man who carried his 
brains higher than his boots, should conceive that those portly fellows 
with their brass helmets, steel cuirasses, and heavy horses, could by 
possibility be sent to ferret out incendiaries who have baffled the keenness 
of the Bow-street people, and who never appear by daylight between 
the hours of breakfast and dinner, the only hours when a colonel of any 
conscience could expect the Life Guards to be visible. 

Another :— 

«“ Austria has accredited Consuls to Greece, which is said to have 
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given great satisfaction to Russia, and drawn a military cordon in front 
of the Russian border, which is said not to be so agreeable in that quarter. 
The pretence is the danger of infection from the cholera morbus.” 

The point here is a play on the finesse of those sages, who call them- 
selves ministers, and perpetuate blunders, loans, and war, through the 
nations. It is here shewn how Prince Metternich can at once give 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction to the same court, and how Russia can 
be at once pleased and angry. The infection is of course a pretence, and 
a happy example of how much may be made by a politician of a cholera 
morbus. Here instead of slaying a population, it will create an army. 

Another, on the late outcasts :— 

“The rest of the Administration have really occupied so little 
of public attention, that their names are hardly known. The Under- 
lings who served under the Earl of Liverpool, then under Mr. Canning, 
next under Lord Goderich, and last under the Duke of Wellington— 
though they talk of acting in a body—will join the present, or the next 
Administration, or both, if they can. These convenient bodies must be 
in place, if possible, and if they only take subordinate offices, the public 
care nothing about the matter.” 

The sting here is, an attempt to insinuate that there are attached to 
administrations in this country, a set of poor devils called by the various 
names of Under Secretaries of the Treasury, Under Secretaries of State, 
&c. &c., whose only idea of public duty is that of scraping together 
their salary, and whose best notion of public honour is to cringe 
and kiss the toe of any man who will give them any thing. We disclaim 
the cruelty of this insidious imputation altogether. 

Among the multitude of childish works that the press pours out, there 
appear from time to time some which are worth preserving. Among 
those are the adventures of Giovanni Finati and of Van Halen. 
Finati was the interpreter, or Janizary, who accompanied Mr. Bankes 
through Egypt and Syria. He is an Italian, who being seized by 
Napoleon’s universal conscription, deserted from his army in Dalmatia to 
the Turks, and was by them, after some cruel treatment, compelled to 
turn Mahometan. The narrative is a mere outline, and yet it is amusing ; 
its truth is fully vouched for, and the scenes through which it leads 
(the war of Mahomet Ali in Upper Egypt, and against the Wahabees 
in Arabia,) are totally new to the European reader. 

Van Halen’s story is not less curious from the scene in which a large 
portion of it lies, the Caucasus, during the wars of the Russians with the 
mountain tribes. He was originally distinguished in his native service, 
the Spanish, during the peninsular war. On the return of the King he 
was thrown into prison as a republican, from which he escaped in a most 
romantic manner ; Le then volunteered into the Russian service, and 
was employed in its Georgian army. There, however, some unexplained 
jealousy pursued him, and he was sent across the frontier under a guard, 
delivered to the Austrian court, and by it, after some delays, set at 
liberty, but with orders to keep clear of its boundaries in future. He 
returned to Spain, was forced to fly again; went to America, came back 
to England, settled in Belgium, where he had some relatives, headed the 
late insurrection and beat the Dutch: was still unaccountably exposed 
to jealousies, and after having achieved this victory was thrown into 
prison in order to be tried for some offence to the patriotic cause. From 
that prison he has just been liberated, and he has the world before him 
once more. The book is spirited and interesting. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF THE MEN AT ST. DUNSTANS. 


PiacemeEn, churchmen, sinecurists, 
Fops and courtiers, fools, and cits, 
Nobles, noodles, talkers, tourists, 
Kings, economists and wits! 
Come, all creatures, clowns, sublime, 
Tumblers in life’s Pantomime ! 


Come, each whipper-in that lingers 
To support some precious plan ; 
Ye who cannot “ count your fingers,” 
Ye who, graced with genius, can ! 

Come ye finders, and ye seekers, 
Voters dumb, and drowsy speakers. 


State-physicians, rhetoricians, 
Deeply read in “ aye” and “ no; 
Advocates for abolitions, 
Foes to fetters, whips and woe ; 
Half-pay hero, pensioned peer, 
Dukes and dunces, hear us ! hear ! 


Ye who, with unchanged approval, 
Crown the fallen Duke with flowers, 
Ye who mourn o’er his removal, 
What have you to say to ours ? 
We who held so long together, 
Laughing at all sorts of weather! 


We were more for office fitted, 
Far more, than his Grace, whose phiz 
Rivalled ours—though all admitted 
That our heads resembled his ; 
Whether made of brass or wood, 
Still the likeness holdeth good. 
We were to the people’s liking, 
For the folks who stopped the way, 
Seeing us, saw something striking 
Every hovr throughout the day. 
Yet we witnessed, while in place, 
Nothing striking in his Grace! 
One thing, though not used to slaughters, 
Still we shared, as equals should ; 
For, like him, we looked for quarters, 
Let the time be what it would. 
He—like us—the moment hailed, 
Never missed it, never failed. 


Yet again some difference dwells ; 
For while Mars, allured by Venus, 
To himself had several belles, 
We had only two—between us. 
Still it must be here conceded 
That he struck them not—as we did. 


We, you know, near “ Peele’s” resided ; 
So did he, although he scoffed ; 
But the folks who there presided, 
When they feared to listen, coughed. 
Mammoth shrunk into a mouse, 
And ’twas called “ Peel’s Coughing-House !’ 
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But ‘tis done—swept off for ever { 
All our triumphs now are o'er ; 

Such a glorious trio never, 
Since creation, fell before. 

Yet he fought as he retired, 

And at us his last shot fired. 


Yes, at us—who disappointed 
That the King should keep afar, 
Longed to see a Lord’s Anointed 
Come on this side Temple-bar. 
When, while we were waiting there, 
Lo! a Letter to the Mayor! 


Then, oh! then, for Birch and Gunter, 
How we grieved ; and sighed of course, 

O’er our hopes of horse and Hunter— 
Such a Hunter—such a horse— 

Pallid palfry !—to eclipse 

Him of the Apocalypse ! 


We—who, standing like two sentries, 
Are at least two centuries old— 
We who loved these public entries, 
Gartered lords all gout and gold, 
Knights and nonsense, giants, boys, 
Fudge, and finery, and noise— 


We were thus debarred from viewing 
This, the triumph of the town ; 
And to finish our undoing, 
Like his Grace, were taken down— 
Sold, and sent, by two or three gents., 
To adorn a park—the Regent's. 





Now we much desire to know— 
But our hopes are dying embers— 
Why our clubs must westward go, 
here they’ve far more clubs than members ? 
By the way—we've just bethought us 
Why on earth Lord Hertford bought us? 


If some classic female taste 
Hath for us a predilection, 

Sure he'll let our limbs be graced 
With whate’er defies inspection. 
Ladies peeping, we might scare “em, 

In that snug sub-urban Harem. 


Yet in vain his lordship’s labour, 
When he panted to possess 

Our illustrious statued neighbour, 
Glorious, golden-sceptered Bess ! 

Scandal ’twere that such a scene 

Should receive the Virgin Queen ! 


But farewell! we ask no pity, 
And, like transports, bid adieu ! 
Farewell to the sighing city— 
Gayer spots we go to view. 
Fleet-street, haunt of gas and glee, 
Fun is not confined to thee! B. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


A New Voyage Round the World in the 
Years 1823, 4, 5, and 6, by Otto Von 
Kotzebue, Post Captain in the Russian 
Navy ; 2 vols. 12mo,—This voyage round 
the world appears as an original produc- 
tion, but we suppose Captain Kotzebue 

ublished it in his own country—it is 
our years since he completed his four. 
For the most part the regions he visits 
are not visited every day, and the intel- 
— he brings is most of it mews. 
The missionary journals, indeed, furnish 
more recent information from the Pacific, 
but they do not fall into every body’s 
hands, though, apart from their cant, 
they deserve a wider circulation, for they 
often supply much that is of value geo- 
phically and morally. Capt. K. tells 
is tale very agreeably—it is quite a per- 
sonal narrative, and unencumbered with 
matters drily scientific, which seldom 
mix well with the details of a passing 
lance, and that is all the captain takes. 
‘here is often more liberality in the 
sentiments than seems calculated for the 
meridian of Petersburg. 

Captain K. sailed trom Cronstadt in a 
frigate of considerable size, with a cargo 
for Kamschatka (pronounced Kanschat- 
ka). His orders were to proceed from 
thence to the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, for the protection of the Russian 
company at Ross—to remain on that 
station a year, and then to return to 
Cronstadt. In going and returning he 
was left wholly to his own discretion, 
and he turned the liberty allowed him, 
to the prosecution of geographical disco- 
very. Starting from Cronstadt, in the 
summer of 1823, he first landed at Ports- 
mouth, and next at Rio Janeiro, where 
he met with Lord Cochrane, and made 
his acquaintance. Lord C. had recently 
quitted Chili, and was then in the Brazil 
service, and longing to enter the Rus- 
sian, for the purpose of assisting the 
Greeks and fighting the Turks. “ War 
seems to him,” says Capt. K., “ as indis- 
pensible, and struggle in defence ofa good 
cause the highest enjoyment.” The cap- 
tain, however, is puzzled how to recon- 
cile this, which he calls enthusiasm, with 
the noble lord's passion for money. Doub- 
ling op Horn, with scarcely a gale to 
ripple the waters, he stops next on the 
coast of Chili, where though he was 
welcomed with apparent cordiality, sus- 
picions were excited—the natives were 
full of alarms about the Spaniards, and 
he found it prudent to hasten his depar- 
ture. From the port of Talcuquanha, 
he struck into the south-east trade 
wind, and 3,000 or 4,000 miles swept 
over in three weeks, took him to O 
Tahaita (for the O, it seems, is only 
the article), where he spent some time 
—long enough to ascertain the dege- 
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nerating condition of the island. The 
advance so rapidly made by the activity 
and energy of Remereh is fast retro- 
grading. ‘The navy, of which so much 
was said a few years ago, has almost 
wholly vanished. ‘Three or four mis- 
sionaries, themselves ignorant men, rule 
despotically; and praying and preaching, 
Captain K. found substituted for more 
active pursuits. So completely cowed 
are the natives, by the theocratic disci- 
pline of these men, that they allow 
themselves to be driven to prayers by 
the cudgel. The religion of the islanders, 
Captain K. aflirms, is mere formality. 
The missionaries, it is true, have abo- 
lished some superstitions, but only to 
make way for others scarcely less gross. 
Thieving and concubinage are under 
some restraint, but bigotry and hypocrisy 
flourish vigorously, and the ‘Tahaitians 
are now any thing but the open and bene- 
volent beings they appeared to their first 
discoverers. If human sacrifices are 
abandoned, it has been at the expense 
of a large majority of the population, 
They were once estimated at 150,000 ; 
and do not now exceed 8,000—the effect 
of the chief’s (Taio) conversion, who 
butchered right and left, and almost 
cleared the island. ‘There must be some 
exaggeration here, for the massacre took 

lace in 1797, and Pomareh could never 

ave accomplished what he did with a 
population of 8,000. A son of Taio, 
whom Pomareh destroyed, is still living, 
—he has, it seems, a party in the island, 
and Captain K. anticipates an explosion, 
and a violent end to the present dynasty 
and the missionary power. 

At O Tahaita, he met with one of 
Adams's seraglio, lately returned to her 
native home from Pitcairn’s Island. 
From information received from her, 
and an American captain who had re- 
cently visited the island, M. Kotzebue 
repeats the now well-known story of the 
settlement of the mutineers of the 
Bounty. The Mal du pays had brought 
the old lady home, but she soon changed 
her mind again. She tound O Tahaita 
sadly degenerated—it was no longer like 
the Paradise she had left ; nobody could 
be compared, she said, with her Adams. 
Missionaries, it seems, are likely to ex- 
tend their dominion to that peaceful and 
gentle family. ‘May Adams's paternal 
government,” says K., ‘* never be ex- 
changed for despotism, nor his practical 
lessons of piety be forgotten in empty 
forms of prayer’’—a wish we heartily 
echo. 

From O Tahaita Kotzebue steered 
westerly to Navigator’s Islands, and be- 
yond—ascertaining the geographical po- 
sitions of several contested spots, and 
discovering new lands. Proceeding then 
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northward he reached the Radack Is- 
lands, a group, in about ten degrees 
north and one hundred and seventy east 
trom Greenwich, which he himself, we 
believe, discovered in 1816. Landing 
at Otdia, he was joyfully recognised by 
many of the natives, and the name of 
Totabu (their articulation of Kotzebue) 
was echoed with delight. The natives 
of these beautiful islands are represented 
as gentle and well disposed—very much, 
indeed, as the O Tahaitians were origi- 
nally. They have not yet got the mis- 
sionaries among them. 


On the captain’s arrival at the Russian 
company’s settlement, at Ross, on the 
north-west coast of America, he found 
his services not required for some 
months, and he filled up the interval by 
an excursion to California and the Sand- 
wich islands. In a few months after his 
return to Ross, he was very agreeably 
relieved from a most unpleasant station 
—the description of which is, we believe, 
quite in tact, but we have no space for 
quotation—and he prepared to return 
home by the sea of China, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. In his way, he a se- 
cond time called at O Wahi (Owhyee). 
The bodies of Rio Rio, and the Queen, 
had since his first visit arrived. He 
found a considerable change. Queen 
Nomahanna—who stands six feet two, 
without shoes or stockings, (for none 
from Europe can she get on, and none, 
of course, are made at home,) and two 
ells round, is governed by the American 
missionaries, and the island, like O Ta- 
haita, is rapidly going backwards. The 
chief charm of the Christian religion 
seemed to the women to be—that they 
might now eat pork as much as they 
liked, and not be confined solely to dogs’ 
flesh.. He met an old man with a book 
—the captain inquired if he was learning 
to read—No, he was only making be- 
lieve, to please the Queen. What is 
the use of B, A, Ba? Will it make 
yams and potatoes grow? Another old 
man was imploring the Queen's assist- 
ance—* If you won’t learn to read,” says 
she, “‘ you may go and drown yourself.” 
All this is enforced by Bingham, the 
missionary—discontents spread amon 
the Yeris—they set fire to the irene 
lately—Captain K. looks for nothing but 
a general revolt. The Captain, in his 
passage to the Ladrones and Philippines, 
made some new discoveries, and visited 
St. Helena in his way home, and has 
made a very pleasant book. 


The Life and Times of George IV., by 
Rev. G. Croly.—There is scarcely any 
separating the private from the public 
life of a sovereign, or of one born to 
sovereignty, and in.the case of George 
the Fourth least of all, for though fifty 
years old before his accession to power, 
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from his earliest youth he was mixed 
up with a party, who seized upon the 
heir-apparent as a ready instrument for 
worrying the minister, and promoting 
their own selfish purposes. The whole 
complexion of his life to the very hour 
of the regency was tinged with the 
colours of this restless party; they 
prompted his political actions, and en- 
couraged his private expense ; their 
leaders were his table companions, and 
even the blacklegs and demireps who 


-hemmed him in on every side. were but 


the dregs of this absorbing faction. His 
purse and his credit were drained by 
excesses thus excited ; they were the 
persons who flung his debts in the minis- 
ter’s face, and upbraided the sovereign’s 
penuriousness as the source of all the 
mischief. Deeply impressed with the 
pernicious influence of this party on the 
conduct and character of the prince, Mr. 
Croly fills his spirited pages with the 
political history of the whigs; he is 
merciless in detecting their intrigues 
and exposing their obliquities; he tri- 
umphs in their defeats, and exults in 
their shame. The whole blame of the 
prince's first rushings mto extravagance 
they threw upon the king, whom they 
chose to represent as keeping so tight a 
hand upon the youth that till the hour 
of emancipation, he knew not what 
relaxation meant—no wonder he leaped 
the fences of moderation—while the fact 
seems to have been, that though he and 
his brother of Y ork were brought up with 
due observance of domestic regularity, 
they were early enough initiated in the 
decorous gaieties of their rank; and balls, 
and parties, and amusements, with those 
of their own age, were of sufliciently 
frequent occurrence to satisfy any class. 
Education at a public school, where they 
might have roughed it a little with their 
fellows—as the present king did with 
his brother sdddiee Mr. Croly justly 
thinks, would have been all the better 
for them and the country. They would 
scarcely have thought of laying the 
birch about the master of Eton, as it 
seems they did on the back of Arnold ; 
or have been in after-life so fond of 
unworthy associates, as at least one of 
them was. 

Scarcely had three years elapsed from 
the prince’s first establishment at Carl- 
ton. House, when debts to the amount 
of triple his income were found to have 
been incurred—the subject came before 
parliament—the sovereign, vexed at an 
outbreak that seemed to reflect on his 
parental management, and the minister 
annoyed by the caballings of the whigs, 
concurred in venting their angry feel- 
ings upon the young and scarcely cen- 
surable victim, and studiously made the 
arrangement a source of lasting annov- 
ance. The turbulent efforts of ‘the 
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party, apparently exerted for his benefit, 
ormed a new tie, and in the following 
year their attempts to grasp for him the 
regency, rivetted it still more closely. 
Politics from that period were for a time 
abandoned in disgust; and _ profligacy 
and extravagance reigned enshocholl bot 
by accumulating embarrassments of debt, 
till in the year 1795, in an evil hour, the 
— compromised his character for 

onour and elevation of spirit, by com- 
pounding with the minister for the pay- 
ment of his debts by taking a wife of 
his, or at least. of others’ selection. It 
was truly a heartless business, and Mr. 
Croly, though a ready apologist, ex- 
presses in manly terms his disgust as 
well at the motives for the marriage, as 
the sources of the early separation. The 
immediate occasion is attributed, with- 
out reserve,.to Lady Jersey, who, by 
intercepting the princess’s confidential 
letters to ~ family, inflamed the in- 
dignant lady finally to insist upon a 
formal separation. ‘The prince’s own 
embarrassments at the time are amus- 
ingly told. 


The princess had no hesitation in requiring 
Lady Jersey’s dismissal from the household. Her 
first demand was that this woman should not be 
suffered to appear at the table, when the prince 
was not present. The request was not coinplie 
with. The princess next applied to the king. 
His majesty immediately intefered, and directed 
that Lady Jersey should “ come no more into 
waiting,’ and should be given up. Half of this 
order was complied with: her ladyship was dis- 
missed from her waiting ; but she was not given 
up. 

Never was there a more speaking lesson to the 
dissipations of men of rank, than the prince's 
involvements, While he was thus wearied with 
the attempt to extricate himself from Lady Jer- 
sey’s irritations, another claimant came; Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was again in the field. Whatever 
might be her rights; since the royal marriage, 
at least, the right of a wife could not be included 
among them; but her demands were not the less 
embarrassing. A large peusion, a handsome out- 
tit, and a costly mansion in Park-lane, at length 
reconciled her to life; and his reyal highnese 
had the delight of being hampered with three 
women at a time, two of them prodigal, and 
totally past the day of attraction, even if attrac- 
tion could have been an excuse; and the third 
complaining of neglects, which brought upon Lim 
and his two old women a storm of censure and 
ridicule. But the whole narrative is painful, and 
cannot be too hastily passed over. 


From this period pleasure was again 
the business of life, and scarcely does 
Mr. Croly find any thing to record re- 
lative to the prince—save the celebrated 
inquiry in 1806—till the regency. 
Through the revolutionary wars the 
rince’s repeated importunities for pub- 
¢ employment were coldly repulsed ; 
and even under the coalition ministry, 
when Fox was in power, no attempt at 
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a change, in this respect, appears even 
to have been contemplated. This un- 
accountable neglect was finally visited 
upon the whigs. When the restrictions 
on the regent terminated—power, abso- 
lute power, seemed to be theirs of right 
—they would listen to no terms—they 
proclaimed their intention of ridin 
rough-shod through Carlton-House ; = | 
the gates were deservedly closed against 
them. The death of the poor old af- 
flicted king gave the sceptre to the re- 
ent, and a few months brought over his 
insulted wife. She insisted upon her 
regal rights; the king was resolute in 
refusing them; he took passion and 
tee for his counsellors; he subjected 
1er to a trial. and was, as he deserved 
to be, thoroughly baffled. Mr. C. throws 
all upon Lord Liverpool and his imbeci- 
lity—* always, hitherto, a feeble, unpur- 
posed, and timid minister, he now put on 
a preposterous courage, and defied this 
desperate woman. He might better 
have taken a tiger by the beard,’ &c. 
But the truth is the King was impera- 
tive—Lord Liverpool, to be sure, had 
his alternative—but that alternative was 
resignation ! 

The volume, as the time will tell, is 
hastily got up, but vigorously written— 
the dictate of moral scorn perhaps too 
exclusively launched at the hapless 
whigs. Their story will be thought to 
be too prominently told, but it is an 
instructive story, and may well plead a 
justifiable excuse. Mr. Croly’s animated 
eloquence is well known, and he falls 
short, in this effort, of nothing which 
he has ever accomplished. 


The Water Witch, or the Skimmer of 
the Seas, a Tale, by the Author of ** The 
Borderers,” fe. Fe. ; 3 vols., 12m0.— 
The novelist of the seas— produce what 
he will in the shape of tales—must 
always be readable ; not that he ever 
makes a good tale, but because he paints 
his own element, and all that floats upon 
it, so admirably. The Water Witch, 
the name of a smuggling vessel, is but 
another Red Rover, in the beauty of its 
construction, and the facility, and all 
but intelligence, of its movements. The 
commander, the Skimmer of the Seas, is 
again the identical Skipper of the Rover 
—the same bold and reckless character, 
with the like generous and seaman-like 
qualities. ‘The Skimmer is —— 
nothing but a smuggler, while the other 
is wholly a pirate; but the marking 
difference in the Water Witch is the 
introduction of some mechanism and 
mummery to attach the crew to his 
person and interests by the chains of 
their superstitions. The scene of the 
tale is almost entirely confined to the 
waters of New York—the intricacies of 
which with the land, though laid down 
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with the precision of a geometrical sur- 
veyor, and described with the author’s 
own glowing pencil, still require a chart 
—of so much importance are the localities 
to a tolerable conception of the piece. 
‘The chief characters are an_ honest 
Dutch Burgher's family, the Skimmer 
himself, and the gallant captain of the 
English cruizer on the station ; and the 
period of time is the latter part of Queen 
Anne’s reign, when Lord Cornbury, the 
queen’s cousin, had just been superseded 
in the government of New York, but 
was still unable to leave the colony for 
the claims of his creditors. He is re- 


presented — historically—as a man of 


pretignte habits, and driven—to enable 
im to meet the demands incurred by 
extravagance—not only to connive at 
smuggling, but to join in the ventures, 
and connect himself with even more 
unjustifiable transactions. Buccaneer- 
ing habits still lingered among the Eng- 
lish, and the Drakes and Raleighs, who 
were in their day no better than lega- 
lized pirates, had left their mantles 
behind them, and they were not yet 
worn to - Lord Cornbury is brought 
prominently forward, but unluckily for 
the interest of the tale, is not well mixed 
up with its texture — he only fills the 
pages, without advancing the story. 
he old burgher has a country house a 
few miles from New York, but still 
within the waters of the estuary, where 
he occasionally goes, professedly for 
country air and retirement, but, in rea- 
lity, the better to cover his intercourse 
with the commander of the Water 
Witch —for he dabbles in contraband 
wares. On one occasion he is accom- 
panied by his niece, a wealthy heiress — 
a lady for whom the captain of the 
English cruizer avows his admiration. 
The captain, who calls to pay his de- 
voirs, makes some awkward discoveries 
relative to the old burgher’s dealings 
with the smuggler, and his duties and 
affections come a little into conflict. He 
is, however, too much a man of honour, 
and too much devoted to his profession, 
to suffer his public duties to give way 
to his private feelings. They only mo- 
dify his conduct. Circumstances occur 
also to excite his jealousy—he surprises 
the young iy smiling very graciously 
upon a youthful, but very animated 
pesvoneg, who was displaying before 
er his silks and laces, and whom, the 
captain concludes, though he seems fitter 
for a lady’s boudoir than a smuggler’s 
deck, is the notorious commander of the 
Water Witch. That same night she 
suddenly disappears, and every body, as 
well as. the captain, believes her to have 
one off with the Skimmer on board the 
Water, Witch. This remarkable vessel 
was, well known on the station — the 
captain had long had orders te seize her, 
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and, exasperated as he was at the recent 
event, on discovering she was within the 
waters, he loses not a moment in com- 
mencing the pursuit of her. The chase 
is eagerly prosecuted, and vast space is 
occupied in describing the witch’s ma- 
noeeuvres, and the captain’s annoyance, 
at finding himself repeatedly baffled. 
The sailors universally believe her some 
unearthly thing. Giving up the pursuit 
at last as hopeless, the captain returns 
to his station, and visiting the old bur- 
her’s country house he again finds the 
ady, who reappears as if nothing had 
happened, and _ in company with 
the smuggler. ‘The burgher’s house is 
neutral ground—the Skimmer is safe 
from his resentments and his authority ; 
but returning to his ship in the even- 
ing, the captain intercepts him in a boat, 
and whips him off to his own deck. The 
seizure 1s communicated, at the smug- 
ler’s desire, to the family, and they all, 
in a body, come aboard, and the captain 
olitely cedes his cabin to the party. 
ut the Water Witch is within sight, 
and he, with the visitors and the prisoner 
on board, again starts in pursuit of her, 
and is again fairly bafiled—he loses 
sight of her, but falls in with a French 
frigate, and an engagement ensues, in 
which the captain offers the Skimmer a 
chance of redeeming his credit in the 
command of some guns. The offer 
leads to a discovery, which explains 
some previous mysteries—the Skimmer 
proves a lady, and declines the com- 
mand. Returning to the New York 
waters the real Skimmer comes on board, 
and gives the captain notice of a new 
and more formidable French force; and, 
finally, by his exertions, and those of 
part of his crew, rescues him from cer- 
tain destruction. Scarcely is the captain 
thus nobly rescued, when the ship is 
discovered to be on fire, and a tre- 
mendous scene of distress follows—from 
which, when all hope has vanished, they 
are again delivered by the Witch’s crew. 
Discoveries and explanations now take 
place at the old burgher’s—the lady who 
so long figured as the Skimmer is the 
old man’s daughter—she finally refuses 
to abandon the Skimmer—-(the scene 
here is a very striking one)—and he 
and she put to sea again, and are heard 
of no more. 


Principles of Geology, by Charles Lyell, 
Esq. Vol. I—Mr. Lyell’s book is a 
masterly performance, and its publication 
will form an epoch in the history of a 
science, which, while ‘its professors are 
most of them in chase of theories — 
thinking of little but cosmogonies—is yet 
adding daily to our real and useful 
or: tm of the globe, and detecting 
or defining the laws of nature. The 
leading object of the author is to shew 
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that those forces which are now con- 
fessedly in operation, constantly work- 
ing changes, are precisely such as have 
produced the earliest traceable effects 
on the earth's surface. The introduc- 
tory portion of the volume—after de- 
fining the legitimate objects of geology, 
and tracing the history of its progress 
through its chief professors from remote 
antiquity to the days of Werner and 
Hutton—is occupied with the removal 
of sundry popular, and some speculative 
objections to the doctrine which he pro- 
fesses to establish. Among the latter is 
what may be termed the theory of the 
progressive development of organic life. 
Che strata of the earth apparently have 
been deposited successively, at different 
periods. In the earlier or deeper strata 
are found, it is said, nothing but vege- 
tation, and first, of the simplest kind— 
then successively, nearer the surface, 
come shells, then fishes, then oviparous 
animals, then birds, then quadrupeds, 
and finally, in the gravel and sand, the 
diluvian formations, quadrumanous ani- 
mals, and the remains of such species as 
now people the surface, along with the 
consummation of organic life, man. This 
theory, by certain geologists —Cuvier, 
the chief’ of them—is maintained as in- 
disputable ; and this theory, as most 
conflicting with his own conclusions, 
Mr. Lyell sets himself earnestly to sub- 
vert. A very little examination shews 
on what a very slight foundation this 
magnificent structure is built. In the 
lowest strata in which any thing organic 
has appeared, even vertebrated animals 
have been found—not numerous, it 
is true, but one undoubted specimen is 
as good as a thousand for the distinction 
of the absolute doctrine in question. 
The simplest vegetation, again, seems 
the cryptogamic, but even dicotyledons 
have been found along with them, and 
these, few though pen ey ea they 
may be, are at once fatal to the theory 
of successive development. Geological 
facts, in short, do not warrant the now 
popular notion of a traceable gradation 
from the simplest to the most complex 
forms in unison with the successive 
strata of the earth; nor will the con- 
fessedly recent origin of man interfere 
with the author’s doctrine, that the laws 
of nature now in operation differ not 
from those which produced the oldest 
known effects. In his mind, man is not 
the concluding link, no, nor any link, in 
the supposed series ; his superiority con- 
sists not in any part of his organization 
which is in common with animals, but 
in his intellect—his reason, with which 
there is nothing to compare in animals— 
no gradation, no approach. The in- 
stinets of animals are unimproveable, or, 
at all events, the improvement of which 
they may seem slightly susceptible, is 
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not transmissible—the race-horse is not 
more inéelligent than the cart-horse. 
The truth apparently is, that too little 
is yet known to warrant such broad 
deductions—our acquaintance, geologi- 
cally, with the globe in its whole 
circumference, is comparatively insig- 
nificant ; and facts are continually con- 
curring to shew how precipitate these 
speculatists have been. In spite of the 
eternal babble about the inductive pro- 
cess, it is for ever lost sight of. r. 
Lyell is a sober inquirer, and as far as 
the real facts and discoveries of geolo- 
“acon have yet gone, he finds no ground 
or concluding that the globe has ever 
been governed by different physical 
laws. ‘ 

The proper object of geology is to 
investigate the changes which have 
taken place in the organic as well as in 
the inorganic portions of nature; but as 
the inorganic changes are most apparent, 
they claim the author’s first attention. 
The great agents of changes are aqueous, 
rivers, torrents, springs, currents, and 
tides, and ignéous, volcanos and earth- 
quakes. Both are instruments of de- 
struction as well as of reproduction, and 
both, too, may be regarded as antagonist 
forces. The aqueous are perpetually 
levelling the inequalities of the earth’s 
surface, while the igneous are as inces- 
sently active in disturbing the level— 
elevating one portion and depressing 
another. ‘Two-thirds of Mr. Lyell’s 
interesting volume are taken up with 
estimating the workings of these potent 
agencies, describing at the same time all 
the most memorable effects recorded in 
every part of the globe. With the same 
view a glance is taken round the whole 
of the English coast. The geological 
changes in the organic kingdoms of 
nature will occupy another volume, 
which, from the author’s extensive 
knowledge and sober judgment, will, we 
doubt not, be looked for with interest. 


Camden, a Tale of the South; 3 vols. 
12mo.—This is an American tale, pub- 
lished originally at Philadelphia, and 
fairly brought into the English market by 
Mr. Newman, for what it is worth, and 
not reproduced as ‘ fresh fish.’ To the 
few who have any knowledge of the 
military details of the American war of 
independence, Camden will be recog- 
nised as the scene of General Gates’s 
defeat in South Carolina, by Lord Corn- 
wallis, in the year 1780. Success is the 
criterion of worth with half the world, 
and Gates’s reputation rose as much 
above his real deserts, by the Convention 
of Saratoga, as it sunk fathoms deep 
below them by the disasters of Camden. 
His best merit in the one case was that 
he was cool, cautious, and /ueky, and his 
greatest discredit in the other, that he 
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was enterprising, dashing, and unlucky. 
He preferred “¥ short but barren mete 
to the south, to a fertile but circuitous 
one—the measure was bold and adven- 
turous, but not, therefore, precipitate 
and ill-judged. Circumstances called for 
a speedy encounter with the enemy ; and 
unhappily the troops were surprised— 
forced into action, when weakened by 
disease and short allowance, and after 
the exhaustion of a night’s march—the 
Caroliners fled at the first onset, and the 
rest were overwhelmed by numbers, 
after .a resistance that commanded the 
admiration of their conquerors. 

In the tale comes a Captain Temple- 
ton to the house of old panel Leth- 
bridge, who resides on his property, ina 
state of retirement, a few miles from 
Camden, to announce the advance of 
General Gates, and solicit his co-opera- 
tion, and influence in the neighbourhood, 
This captain is the hero of the novel, 
and Miss Lethbridge, the general's 
daughter, is the heroine. The young 
folks had met before, and had felt a 
mutual attachment, the ardour of which, 
however, had been chilled by misunder- 
standings these are of course soon 
cleared up, and the dying embers of 
affection rekindle and blaze afresh. ‘The 
old general bestirs himself without loss 
of time, collects his friends, joins the 
troops, and mingles in the fatal fight. 
The officers connected with the tale are 
most of them wounded, and all captured. 
Among them is the colonel of 'lemple- 
ton’s regiment, the Marylanders, who 
after the battle is introduced to the 
Lethbridges, and when released on 

role, visits the family, where he falls 
in love with the young lady or her for- 
tune, and forthwith resolves by hook or 
by crook to supplant the captain. The 
colonel is a very Lovelace, as profligate, 
as mischievous, as plotting, and unprin- 
cipled, with even more of the infernal 
about him. He isa disciple of Hume and 
Voltaire, and of course, in the writer’s 
conceptions, not only capable of villanies 
of every kind, but disposed to execute 
them. He contrives to involve his rival in 
charges of cowardice, disobedience, and 
treason, and the victim is finally cashier- 
ed upon one of them. 
the profligate colonel’s intrigues — the 
merited punishment he at last meets 
with—the clearing up of Templeton’s 
honour—his restoration to rank, and the 
final reconciliation with the heroine and 
her friends, constitute the texture of the 
tale. .. 'The piece is completely American 
—not merely in subject, but in charac- 
ter. Dusty Sam is coarse painting, and 
so is fat Captain Roebuck, but doubtless 
both of them have resemblance to reali- 
ties—one of them is a Kentuckian. Old 
Lethbri is well sustained, with all 
his predilections in favour of the Great 
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Frecerick of Prussia. The young ladies 
are, both of them, agreeable sketches— 
scarcely refined or affected enough for 
our boudoirs. Like all the ladies who 
figure in American novels, they are full of 
exclamations and expletives—Lord, how 
pretty—Lord, how mad you make me— 
with a thousand similar phrases, univer- 
sal with the most cultivated in England a 
century ago, and still general enough in 
the middle ranks of society. Colonel 
Tarleton and his dragoons, and one Cap- 
tain Huck, of the same corps, seem to 
have left a terrible impression—they are 
represented as very devils incarnate. 
The novel is well calculated, by its local 
and historical information, to extend our 
acquaintance with America, and we are 
glad to see it reprinted. Mr. New- 
man, we hope, will go on—will select 
the best, and not be deterred by compe- 
tition of loftier pretension. 


Demonology and Witchcraft, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. —In spite of the 
many occasions on which the author has 
shewn more than a common penchant 
for the marvellous, these letters as good 
as deny the farther possibility of either 
ghosts or witches. On witches he has 
no mercy, at any period, ancient or nio- 
dern, nor indeed any tolerance for spirits, 
except when he discusses the demonology 
of the scriptures, where, as may well be 
supposed, he is too sound a theologian 
to carry scepticism beyond the orthodox 
point. Nothing, to be sure, can well 
be less peremptory than his sentiments 
on this part of the subject. “ Wise and 
learned men"’—* men of no mean autho- 
rity,” have said so and so—except, when 
speaking of the obscurities of the Bible 
on these matters, he oracularly adds, 
* all is told that can be important for us 
to know’’—and here he is as peremptory 
in fact as he is prostrate in words. But 
as to witchcraft he has no misgivings. 
Witchcraft implies a compact with the 
devil, which he seems to affirm was as. 
impracticable, when the Prince of Air 
exercised powers all but sovereign, as 
it is now when, apparently, if we take 
Sir Walter right, he has none at all 
The Law of Moses directs that witches 
shall not be suffered to live. But what 
sort of things were those witches to 
which Moses alludes ? Why, that some- 
what puzzles the author as well as other 
folks; but he has a point. to enforce, 
and therefore the knot must be cut, if it 
cannot be united. The original word, 
he is told, may have meant nothing but 
dabblers in poisons; and though the 
Witch of Endor professed to deal with 
spirits,, she was pretty clearly an im- 
postor, and at alt events there is no 
evidence that she had any thing to do 
with the devil—professionally. There. 
fore, the scriptures are not fairly. lia- 
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ble to the charge—a charge which has 
never, we believe, been made by any 
but such as shrink from a confession 
of ignorance — of denouncing an im- 
possible crime. Then why punish, and 
that capitally, an imaginary offence? 
Because, it seems, the tendency of a 
power of appeal to spirits, réal or ima- 
ginary, was to withdraw the Jews from 
their ete was an encourage- 
ment of idolatry, and justly fell under 
the same penalty. But though the 
female professors of witchcraft, in the 
scriptures, were as mere impostors as 
their successors in modern times, Sir 
Walter seems to hesitate about the gen- 
tlemen—the wizards, if not the witches, 
may have had the benefit of superna- 
tural communications—Pharaoh’s magi- 
cians, for instance—we do not know 
why. ‘The truth is, there is—pace dire- 
rimus—a deal of twaddle in this portion 
of Sir Walter's entertaining gossip. 

The volume is, indeed, a choice col- 
lection of stories relative to the treat- 
ment of witches in courts of justice, 
in Scotland and England. Pitcairn’s 
collections have contributed largely. Sir 
Walter has also given us his interpre- 
tation of most of the popular tales of 
apparitions—assigning most of them to 
disease, on Hibbert’s principles, man 
to defective evidence, and some to sti 
more obvious causes—not always very 
satisfactorily. ‘To shew how easily a 
fost, or the rumour of one, may be 
aid, he tells a story of a family alarm- 
ed by noises in the night. The head of 
the family, a gentleman of birth and 
distinction, and well known in the poli- 
tical world, determined to discover the 
cause of these terrific noises— he watched 
and heard the sounds—in the depth and 
silence of the night they were truly 
awful; but the man of birth and political 
distinction had his senses about him, and 
at last traced them to the efforts of a 
rat struggling to escape from an old- 
fashioned trap in which he had been 
caught. “Thecircumstance was told me,” 
says Sir W., with becoming gravity, “ by 
the gentleman to whom it happened.” 
But what had the rat to do with the 
previous noises? Did he play the same 
prank every night? ‘Towards the close 
of the volume is a good specimen of the 
garrulous—the author tells of his own 
sensations, at two epochs of his life, at 
nineteen and forty-four, when he slept 
in haunted rooms, but nothing came of 
either, and it would be difficult and, as 
the Greeks might phrase it, not difficult 
to say why either was told, 


Cabinet. Cyclopedia—History of France, 
Vol. I., by Eyre Evans Crowe.—Our na- 
tional literature has long wanted a con- 
densed history of France—not a mere 
sequence of events—but a survey maile 
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by somebody deserving the name of his. 


torian, with time to gather’ up opinions 
and customs, and an eye to mark their 


bearings upon current ages and after 
es—the bias of parties—the prejudices 
of professions—the struggles of ditferent 
orders in the state—and thus through 
masses of facts develope the successive 
steps of cultivation, and still more those 
which checked the march of constitu- 
tional government. Such an historian, 
not to the very perfection of beau-ideal- 
ism, but yet to a very respectable de- 
gree—Dr. Lardner has unearthed in the 
person of a Mr, Eyre Evans Crowe. 
The name is new to us, but he is obvi- 
ously no novice in scribbling. His 
history of France is worthy to re 
with the works of his associates, the best 
of their day—Scott and Mackintosh— 
he is less easy than the first, but more 
graceful than the second—he has not 
the power, perhaps, of ready combining 
80 conspicuous in the one, but shews no 
deficiency in what is considered the 
other's chief excellence-—he generalizes 
and even moralizes with quite as much 
effect, ifit be with less solemnity and pre- 
tence. We were satisfied Sir James was 
not so immensely in advance of his age, 
as to the philosophy of history, that all 
new competitors must of necessity be 
distanced in the race—Mr. Crowe will 
run him hard. It must not, however, be 
forgotten, he has had the full benefit of 
Sismondi's able performance. 

The early periods of the history Mr. 
C. does but glance at. From Clovis to 
Charles Martel there exists, he observes, 
not a personage worthy of the reader’s 
attention or memory—there is not re- 
corded an event or an anecdote which 
could excite any feeling save disgust. 
Charlemagne, whose reign constitutes the 
great epoch of modern history, claims a 
closer regard; but his successors, again, 
require as littleasthe Merovingians ; and 
the reigns of the Capetians, up to St. 
Louis, are described by Sismondi as one 
long interregnum, during which the his- 
tory of France was a history, not of its 
monarchs, but of the nobles. The remark, 
however, applies only to the first four 
Capetians— Louis the Fat, and his suc- 
cessors shewed more activity, and paved 
the way for the greater decision of St. 
Louis. This was the age of the Crusades. 
Pilgrimages had been long in fashion ; 
vast numbers visited the holy sepulchre} 
they went in crowds ; one bishop headed 
a body of three thousand ; another, one 
of six ; the greater the assemblage natu- 
rally the more they were liable to ‘il- 
treatment—they began to excite alarms. 
These unarmed expeditions, with the 
cruélties exercised upon them by the 
Mahometans, suggested hostile ones. 
“The universal thought of an age is 
often referred,” says Mr. C., acutely,’ 
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* to the first bold utterer of it. To 
Peter the Hermit, is attributed the ho- 
nour of the first crusade,” &c. 

To consolidate and legalize the royal 
authority, which Philip Augustus and 
his son had yay pean and extended, 
was the task of St. Louis, and his chief 
resource was to balance the lawyers 
against the nobles. ‘The nobles had 
need of men of study and business to aid 


them. 


Legists were thus introduced into the Parlia- 
ment, and these soon engrossed all its authority 
and power. They became almost a fourth order 
in the state, Raised from the lower or middling 
tlasses, they were jealous of the aristocracy, and 
more so of the priesthood; and they laboured 
with inveterate diligence to raise royalty, to which 
they owed their own elevation and honours, on 
the ruin of those two estates. The ensuing hun- 
dred years of French history might be called the 
age of lawyers, so universally did they dominate 
and bend every power and institution to their 
will. It was their teachings and maxims that 
gave to Kings that divine right which the church 
at that time claimed for itself. That devotion to 
royalty, which in romance is considered to be the 
characteristic of the high-born, was in reality first 
held and forced upon them by the plebeian lawyer- 
This profession, which in later times has given 
to the cause of liberty its ablest advocates, laid, 
in the| 13th century, the firmest foundations of 
absolute power. 


The princes of the house of Valois 
are well known in English history. The 
throne came to them by the operation 
of tlie Salique law, then, m Mr. C.’s judg- 
ment, recently established. Louis x 
left a daughter, but Philip, his brother, 
succeeded, and was the first that so suc- 
ceeded. This maxim was by no means 
previously established, known, or under- 
stood. Chance, the mature age of Phi- 
lip, the friendless state of Louis’ daugh- 


ter, together with the circumstance of 


her mother’s infidelity, were the true 
origin of a rule so unique and so impor- 
tant! The Salique law was confirmed 
by a decree of the States General, which 

e new King summoned for the pur- 
pose. Philip left only daughters. A 
son of Philip the Fair succeeded: he 
died without children, and the crown 
thus passed to the Valois branch. Our 
Edward’s claim was not, therefore, so 
utterly unreasonable as Hume affirms. 
Hume is wrong in stating that his claim 
was not entertained by any in France, 
and wrong too in stating that the Salique 
law was an old established opinion. 

It is not tillthe reign of Francis the 
First that Mr. C.'s history enters much 
into detail. 


That period (he says) may be called the frontier 
line of modern history; it is the horizon which 
bounds our historical view; all within it stretch- 
ing in continuance up to the very present, sepa- 
rated only by three centuries—an interval which, 
however great it may seem to us, is in reality no 
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very extended portion of time. To this epocti nay 
be traced the different political systems and fot- 
tunes of the European states. They had then, 
each of them, attained their national limite. 
Nations, like men, when they arrive at maturity 
of growth, seek to exert their force externally. 
To encroach upon, to cenquer, to reduce their 
neighbours, is the natural impulse of the many 
as of the few. Laws and civilization have re- 
strained the frowardness of man; itisto be hoped 
that a still greater degree of enlightenment may 
yet equally tame the envious and ambitious spirit 
of nations; and that man in the aggregate may 
at length be taught the moral, wisdom and for- 
bearance which haye been forced upon the indi- 
vidual. 


The extract closes with a hope, which 
takes the form of a moral aphorism, and 
one that is beginning to generally 
tasted. Mr. Crowe's volume terminates 
with the reign of Henry 1V.—and as a 
mere narrative is remarkable for neat- 
ness in the sketching of events; but it 
has higher merits. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Part VIII. 
This very superior edition of the most 
popular of our Encyclopzdias continues 
to keep the word of promise; it is true 
to the periods of publication, and many 
of the articles shew proof of the editor’s 
promptitude. The greater portion of 
the part before us is occupied with Play- 
fair's well executed dissertation, and the 
treatise of Algebra, neither of which 
required addition or correction ; but 
Algiers is brought up to the latest mo- 
ment, and All and Almorah, in the 
east, have the benefit of Heber’s re- 
marks. Almanack commemorates the 
improvements wrought in this essential 
article of life by the exertions of the 
Diffusion Society, though we see not 
why the editor should adopt the term 
blasphemy, which the society has chosen 
to apply to Moore’s nonsense. The 
Nautical Almanack is noticed without 
any allusion to recent occurrences. So 
long as Maskelyne superintended it the 
publication might be safely relied upon 
—it now smacks of the indolence of 
establishments. It is notoriously incor- 
rect. Considerable sums are expended 
on the calculations ;—we are glad to see 
Sir James South keeping a sharp look- 
out. Inthe Life of Alley the player 
and master of King James's Bear-garden, 
and founder of Dulwich College, is a 
letter containing an anecdote which 
brings together Alleyn, Shakspeare, and 
Jonson. The letter is from George 
Peale, the dramatist, to a friend of 
Shakspeare’s. Alleyn, it seems, had 
charged Shakspeare with stealing the 
speech to the players in Hamlet, from 
his occasional conversations, which Shak- 
spurs did not “take in good sorte.” 

onson put an end to the strife— This 
affair,” says he, “ needeth no ccnten- 
tion; you stole it from Ned, no doubt ; 
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do not marvel ; have you not seen him 
act times out of number ?” 

By the way, a key to the letters affixed 
to the principal articles would be accep- 
tible to many ; and more sofirst than last. 


Waverley Novels. Vol. XVIII.—The 
Monastery. Vol, 1.—The Monastery suc- 
ceeded Ivanhoe. In Ivanhoe Sir Wal- 
ter migrated to new scenes, and actions, 
and manners, expressly to avoid weary- 
ing his readers with eternal sameness, 
and to repel also the possible insinuation 
that he was at home no where but in 
his own country. The Monastery, how- 
ever, placed him in Scotland again, but 
why or wherefore—what reason or ca- 
price impelled—the author himself does 
not, it seems, recollect, and surely, as 
he himself hints nothing can well be 
of less importance — furca expellas na- 
turam. Fielding, we remember, in his 
Journey to the Next World, represents 
some doughty critic consulting Shak- 
speare about some contested passage of his 
—* Really,” says the dramatist, ** it is so 
long ago, I cannot tell myself what I 
meant.”” The Monastery was the least 
popular of the Waverley novels. The 
conception of the White Lady—no fault 
could be found with the execution—met 
with little sympathy. Such imaginary 
beings must be mixed up with gaiety— 
any attempt at the serious with them 
must for ever fail in England. De la 
Motte Fouqué, in one of his most suc- 
cessful compositions, produces a beau- 
tiful, and even an affecting efiect by the 
introduction of a waternymph who 
loses the privilege of immortality, by 
uniting her lot with a mortal who treats 
her with ingratitude. ‘The White Lady 
is avowedly an imitation of this success- 
ful attempt. “ She is connected with the 
family of Avenel by one of these mys- 
teries, which in ancient times were sup- 
oe to exist, in certain circumstances, 
yetween the creatures of the elements 
and the children of men. Such instances 
of mysterious union are recognized in 
Ireland, in the real Milesian families, 
who are possessed of a Banshie; and 
they are known among the traditions of 
the Highlanders, which, in many cases, 
attached an immortal being or spirit to 
the service of particular families or 
tribes.” The confession, or statement 
rather, is made by the writer to excul- 
pate himself from the charge of intro- 
ducing, wantonly, a being of inconsistent 
powers and propensities. 

With his usual good humour and good 
taste the author thus winds up a long 
explanation.— “ Still the Monastery, 
though exposed to severe and just criti- 
cism, did not fail, judging from the 
extent of its circulation, to have some 
interest for the public. And this, too, 
was according to the ordinary course of 
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such matters; for it very seldom hap- 

ns that literary reputation is gained 
»y a single effort, and still more rarely 
is lost by a single miscarriage. The 
author, therefore, had his days of grace 
allowed him, and time, if he pleased, to 
comfort himself with the burden of the 
old Scots song, 

** If it isna weel bobbit, 
We'll bob it again.” 


Maxwell, by the Author of Sayings and 
Doings ; 3 vols.—Nobody is so much at 
home as Mr. Theodore Hook in Life in 
London. In the city—with the theatre 
—among the lawvers and doctors, he is 
in his proper element. No novelist of 
the day enters so thoroughly into the 
recesses of society in the middle ranks, 
and none, as aconsequence, so skilfully 
anatomizes their tastes and feelings. 
Though giving the form of fiction to 
all his observations, he is essentially a 
dealer in facts, or in what assimiiates 
admirably well with ordinary matters. 
He spins as little as any one we know 
from imagination merely. He only 
modifies realities according to his taste 
for the production of effect, which often 
smacks of the tricks of the stage. There 
is nothing, in short, in his pages for 
which he could not produce authority— 
in real fact, or in common report. ‘The 
reader feels from beginning to end he 
is conversing with one who knows the 
world, by the tact, which nothing but 
such knowledge will give, with which 
he measures the motives of action, and 
strips off disguises. He is no romaneer, 
and what is no slight recommendation, 
his tales may be administered as infal- 
lible specifics against mawkish and mor- 
bid sentiment. 

The tale is wholly domestic—the for- 
tunes of Maxwell and his family — 
constructed on the tantalizing system. 
‘The author's secrets for producing effect, 
are suspenses and surprises. He has 
developed his tale by analysis, but we, 
if we sketch it at all, must reverse the 
scheme, and proceed synthetically, or 
we shall never bring the sketch within 
our straitened limits. We must explode 
the grand mystery of the tale at once. 
Maxwell is a surgeon of eminence, in 
full practice—a lecturer on anatom 
also, with a school at the back of his 
oremises, as Joshua Brookes used to 
conn in Marlborough-street. One even- 
ing a body was brought, as usual, b 
some of the minions of the moon; it 
was not dead, and Maxwell recognised 
it as the body of a gentleman, a mer- 
chant of respectability, who had been 
executed that morning for shooting his 
partner. Great sympathy had been 
excited in his favour, and Maxwell 
especially, believed him innocent ; but 
the evidence, though wholly circum- 
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stantial, seemed irrefragable, and he 
was han How he came into the 
hands of body-snatchers is not so clear. 
No matter—Maxwell resolved to save 
him—with a full sense of the peril he 
incurred, and the difficulty of secreting 
the unhappy man. He accomplished 
the hazardous attempt ; but not without 
involving himself in a good deal of per- 
plexity, and subjecting himself to un- 
comfortable surmises with his family— 
especially from his midnight visits, and 
from occasional intercourse with the 
gentleman’s daughter—a most beautiful 
girl, whom his son accidentally came in 
contact with, fell desperately in love, 
and all but discovered. Finally, both 


father and pee ned are shipped off 


safely for one of the Azores. Maxwell 
will make neither of his own children 
confidants. ‘Though a most indulgent 
parent—as most parents are, so long as 
they are i: arene was despotic 
upon points. is daughter had caught 
a __ of the resuscitated patient, 
and was bound by her father to eternal 
silence. ‘The son was peremptorily 
commanded to desist from farther 
pursuit of the lady, as one, without 
an explanatory word, who must bring 
disgrace upon himself and ruin upon his 
family. His daughter, a very charming 
and intelligent girl, had early given her 


affections to a very handsome youth, of 


whom Maxwell, a Scotchman, and as 
proud as a Highlander, ry on 
the ground of his mother’s illegitimacy. 
He contrived to pack him off to India 
cut off all correspondence, and by falla- 
cious statements, finally induced her to 
aecept for a husband his own broker, 
who had gained an ascendancy over him, 
and involved his whole property in the 
share bubbles of the day. Though a coarse 
fellow, the young lady, after many de- 
lays, marries him, in compliance with 
her father’s importunity, and thinking 
that though he was unlicked and uncon- 
genial, he was honest, and she might be 
comfortable, if not happy. 

The marriage took place, and never 
was honey-moon more suddenly eclipsed. 
The bridal party go to Brighton, and 
the very next day an Indiaman lands 
Somerford, her old lover, whom she 
had been told was dead, before her own 
eyes. He had returned with a full 

urse, and a full purpose of marrying 
the fond object of his early affections. 
An explanation follows, and in the agi- 
tations which ensue, comes alarming 
news from the city. The broker hastens 
to London ; the case is desperate ; all is 
lost, and Maxwell with his son and 
daughter fly to the Madeiras, to escape 
his creditors. ‘The broker driven to 
his last shifts, commits an act of forgery, 
and is also forced to fly. At the Ma- 
deiras, “Maxwell and his family are 





warmly and hospitablv welcomed by the 
son of the man he had restored: to life. 
Filled with grateful feelings. ‘he takes a 
deep interest in Maxwells fortunes— 
gives Maxwell’s son half his business, 
and proceeds himself to London to in- 
— into the actual state of his affairs. 
They prove to he not so bad as the 
broker had represented them—he had 
not, in fact, been able to complete his 
villanous intentions. While gathering 
the wreck of Maxwell’s fortunes, the 
young man discovers his father’s clerk 
under sentence of death for forgery— 
he confesses to the murder for which his 
master had been executed, and the 
honour of the family is thus restored. 
Somerford, in the meanwhile, seeking 
some relief for his disappointments, 
withdrew to Cheltenham, where he fell 
in with a nobleman, who turned out to 
be his grandfather—the legitimate father 
of his supposed illegitimate mother. 
Somerford succeeds to the title and 
estates. While driving to a villa of his 
at- Richmond, he encounters the Max- 
wells, on the: road towards town—the 
young lady is in mourning—she had just 
tates of the death of the worthless 
broker—her husband of a day—the wi- 
dow, of course, becomes my lady, and 
is repaid for all her sufferings ; and old 
Maxwell, of course, too, no longer op- 
poses his son’s union with the lovely 
daughter of the resuscitated merehant 
—-whose honour is proved to have been 
unsullied. 

A friend of Maxwell—a Dr. Moss, a 
singular mixture of coarseness and acute- 
ness—of real or affected cynicism, and 
undoubted good feeling, is, it must be 
supposed, a portrait—nobody ever ima- 
gines such eccentricities. 


The Bereaved—Kenilworth, §c. by the 

Rev. E. Whitfield.— A very sweet and 
= tone of sentiment pervades this 
ittle tale. Though the poetry exhibits 
no fertility of fancy, it is full of deep 
feeling—if plaintive it is not sickly, and 
the melancholy has aiways the ratio suf- 
ficiens. The story is told gracefully, 
and the versification is easy and melo- 
dious. ‘The Bereaved loses a beautiful 
wife while yet in the bloom of youth. 
She leaves behind an infant child, the 
recollection of which first lifts him from 
the depths of despair, when it seemed 
relief was nowhere to be found. 


*Twas found—convulsive heaved the breast, 
To which the lovely babe was prest— 
Sudden it stretched its little hands, 

As if to clasp in such weak bands 

A father’s neck ; the artless child, 

Then, like a cherub, sweetly smiled :-— 
Enough—o’er all his trembling frame 

The feelings of the father came ; 

Shone in her face his sainted wife, 

Spake in that smile, and waked to life 
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Affection's current ; ah! what force 
Resistless urges on its course! 
Mosed—wmelted by the thought that she, 
Who leved so true—so tenderly, 
Asked for ber babe his fond caress, 
Bade him its infant life to bless, 

And prayed that it might ever prove 
A fond memento of her love, 

He wished to live, the watch to be, 
Over his young child’s destiny; 

In startling peril a defence— 

The safecuard of her innocence ; 

He hoped in her fair form to trace 
His Anna’s sweetness, Anna’s grace ; 
And, in that casket see enshrined 
The jewels of his Anna’s mind, 


The child grew up all the fond parent 
could wish—the image of her mother ; 
—she had cheered his loneliness, and 
her education had given an interest to 
life—-when she too was torn from him, 
by the same ruthless disease, which, 
from the climate of England, or the 
over-coddling of the higher classes—de- 
clines are not so prevalent among the 
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poorer—sweeps away the more delicate 
and beautiful portion of the sex. 


Brilliant the glances of her eye, 

And fresh the roses on her cheek,— 
Ah! what foretold this brilliancy ? 

What did the mantling colour speak ? 
They told of early change—decay— 
Of sudden flight from earth away— 
Of tnion with the angelic throngs, 
To whom such loveliness belongs! 
And thus it was, her wasting frame 
Confessed the insidious fever’s flame. 
Her father marked the change; dismayed 
He called on man, on Heayen for aid ; 
But vain the skill, and vain the care, 
Vain was the wish—the impassioned prayer ; 
As tle rich flower in fragrance bathed, 
By the terrific lightning seathed, 
Blighted reclines its dying head, 
And prostrate falls on earth’s dark bed ;— 
She drooped—she pined—till at the last, 
Over her pallid features past 
A sacred sm'le, and she was gone— 
Mysterious Heaven claimed its own! 
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ANNUALS. 

Distinguished by superior size—and 
price—stands the Keepsake, The beauty 
of most of the other annuals are but 
mere flowers compared with the gem- 
like pretensions of this; yet we must 
confess it is by no means so brilliant as 
it might be, and is altogether far less to 
our taste than many of its competitors 
of an humbler class. We should not 
* justly place the gem above the flower” 
in this instance. 

The frontispiece—Haidee, Eastlake, 
and C. Heath—gleams upon us like a 
syren, and lures us to look further ; it 
is like a lamp lighting us to a shrine of 
beauty. ‘The vignette on the title page 
has a pretty effect, but the figures are 
strangely ill.drawn; Flaxman never 
originated such singularities. The Gon- 
dola, F. P. Stephanoff, and C. Heath, 
is superbly engraved, but meretricious 
in sentiment. Miss Sharpe’s Juliet has 
lost little of its lustre in this engraving ; 
it is by J, C. Edwards. Another bril- 
liant production by Heath is Mima, 
from a drawing by Cristale. The Use 
of Tears, by Bonnington and C. Rolls, 
is a beautiful subject, richly, yet some- 
what coarsely engraved. The Swiss 
Peasant, H. Howard and C. Heath, is 
most delicately finished ; it is succeeded 
by scenes far different yet almost as 
fair; Sea-Shore, Cornwall—Bonnington 
and Miller; and Adelaide, somewhat 
elaborate and affected, by Chalon and 
Heath. Saumur, by Turner and R. 
Wallis, is irresistible in its light and 
shadow, and furnishes food for a whole 
morning’s contemplation. Milan Ca- 


thedral, Prout and W. Wallis, is its 
equal of an opposite kind. Another of 
Turner's, engraved by Willmore, suc- 
ceeds—Nantes, varied and picturesque, 
gleaming through a transparent mist. 
There are others—one or two being 
scarcely inferior to those we have nam- 
ed. Of the literary contents, one of the 
best pages is the list of the contributors, 
which almost rivals “ Burke’s Peerage,” 
—-it is alarmingly aristocratie-—— Lady 
Blessington, Lord Morpeth, Lord, Por- 
chester, Lord Nugent, rd John Ras- 
sell, and Honourables without number. 
We have read their several productions 
with the greatest solemnity and respect, 
and have been internally amused where 
amusement perhaps was never contem- 
plated. There are about three clever 
things in the volume—the ‘* Moral 
Song” by the editor certainly not being 
one of them. We do not recollect to 
have seen such a specimen lately—we 
wish we could extract it, as a sample of 
editorial taste. After the classic motto, 
Vanitas vanitatum, &c., it commences— 


Though from certain crimes exempt, 
Don’t indulge in those that tempt; 
True no doubt you spill no blood— 
You're not, therefore, very good: 
Those who, blessed with fortune, can’t 
Feel the cruel power of want, 

Cannot even in this day 

Even wish to rob or slay: 

Vaunt net then that you're exempt 
From the crimes that do not tempt. 


We have intimated that these lines 
are written by the Editor of the Keep- 
sake: we have done him an injustice— 
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we have not given his name. 
Mansel Reynolds. 

To prevent any disappointment that 
might arise from a scarcity of English 
Annuals this year, destiny has provided 
us with a French one, a counterpart of 
the Keepsake, to be entitled Le Keep- 
sake Francais, and has here sent us 
eighteen very seductive engravings— 
very brilliant and eloquent apologies for 
the introduction of an additional volume 
per annum. ‘These embellishments are 
principally executed by English en- 

vers from pictures by each artists ; 

so that this production will present a 
union of art which it is presumed may 
be interesting to its admirers in both 
countries. Dieppe, by Harding and W. 
R. Smith, is full of pleasing effect, 
which might have been heightened. ‘The 
Ass and the Reliques, Xavier le Prince, 
and G. Corbould, is beautiful in spite of 
the artificial air that distinguishes it. 
We are pleased to see, in the portrait of 
the Queen of the French, by Hersent 
and ‘Thomson, the countenance of a 
yentle, elegant, and intelligent woman. 
‘he Lake of Como is more atfected than 
Stanfield’s compositions generally. ‘The 
correctness of the perspective as re- 
gards the figures is questionable. It 
is atoned for by the ‘succeeding print— 
Lawrence's exquisite portrait of Miss 
Croker, as exquisitely handled by Thom- 
son. A different order of beauty fol- 
‘lows, Barnard Castle, in which Willmore 
has well entbodied the soft rich depth of 
Turner’s pencil. Curiosity, by Roque- 
plan and Humphrys, is a light and 
graceful group. Don Quixote, by Bon- 
nington and Sangster, is far from coming 
up to our imaginative portrait ; it is too 
hard—the leg looks as impenetrable as 
the armour. Cromwell and his daughter, 
Detaisne, and EF. Smith, is bold, rich, 
and animated. The Young Widow, 
Rochard, and E. Graves, is arch, ani- 
mated, and beautiful,—the eyes are most 
satirically swollen: it is a curious com- 
ition—forcibly contrasted with the 
Chevalier de Lauzun, and Madame de 
Montpensier, E. Deveria, and F. Bacon, 
the personification of fashion and forma- 
lity—yet, withal, beautiful. There are 
six or seven more—one or two equal to 
those we have named—and all to be in 
one volume, so that we need not say it 
will bearich one. By the way, we had 
almost forgotten to observe, that these 
engravings are also to illustrate an Eng- 
fish work, the Talisman, edited by Mrs. 
A. Watts, which will consist of scattered 
beauties, with a few originals; and of 
which we augur well from the editor’s 
assurance, ‘that she will be guided not 

“ distinguished names” alone, but by 
* the intrinsic merits of the articles.” 
We have no fear that “the lady doth 

“protest too much ;” we wish certain 
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elderly editors of the same sex would 
follow her example. 

The Amulet, hitherto distinguished for 
its fervid sentiment, pure precepts, and 
moral feeling, merits an especial wel- 
come. ‘The character of the present 
volume will reeommend it universally 
—to the admirer of art for the increased 
beauty of its embellishments; to the 
grave, for its refined moral touches ; and 
to the gay, for its light, delicate, and 
agreeable variety. It is a book for all 
moods—for summer.as well as winter. 
The frontispiece is the finest flower in 
its wreath—if we say, the finest in the 
entire range of this year's culture of the 
annuals, we shall not exceed the truth. 
The subject is Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
magnificent picture of the Countess 
Gower; and to this Mr. Finden has 
done entire justice ; it is rich, deep, and 
brilliant. A single glance at the Resur- 
rection will identify it as an effort—and 
a fine one—of Martin’s; it is engraved 
by H. Wallis. It is a relief after this 
to look at The Orphans, by J. Wood 
and C. Rolls —a very touching and 
graceful composition, conceived im the 
true feeling. Cromwell at Marston 
Moor, by A. Cooper, from a drawing 
by an unknown artist, and engraved by 
Greatback, is all strife and spirit ; Crom- 
well is alive, and the horses are fear- 
fully animated. ‘The Florentine, by 
Pickersgill and Edward Finden, is of 
ahigh character; the beldness of this 
contrasts with the simple beauty and 
purity of expression of the Village 
Queen, by J. Boaden and C. Marr. 
Sunset is one of Barratt’s best-—it has 
all the warmth of colouring. Florence, 
by Turner and Goodall follows it. But 
we must stop, and take a glance at the 
literature. ‘The Tempter, answering to 
its title, attracts us first ; it is the story 
of Ayoub the Mighty, an Arabian le- 
gend full of moral power, eloquence, and 
imagination. Dr. Walsh’s Lrish Le- 
gends and ‘Traditions are highly curious 
and amusing—but they must not delay 
us from a delightful little sketch by 
James Montgomery. Home, Country, 
all the World. The Indian Mother, by 
Mrs. Jameson, and Eastern Story ‘Tel- 
lers, by Mr. Carne, are among the best 
articles in this year’s annuals. Miss 
Jewsbury’s History of a ‘Tritler is most 
pleasantly written; and the Roman 
Merchant, by Mr. Banim, is one of his 
happiest sketches ; to our extreme satis- 
faction it is not too intense. But we 
come to The Dispensation, by Mrs. 
Hall, the crown and charm of the vo- 
lume. This equals Mrs. Hall’s best-— 
we are sensible of the compliment con- 
veyed, but we cannot diminish it by a 
word, The characters are finely drawn 
and finely grouped--the incidents at 
once romantic and natural. Imagina- 
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tion isevermore checked by a sense of 
what is due to the harmony of nature— 
to which Mrs. Hall’s sketchesare always 
singularly faithful. We have scarcely 
a niche left for the poetry—there is 
much that we could wish to quote, by 
Mrs. Norton, Mr. Kennedy, James 
Hogg, Miss Landon, and Miss Bowles. 
We are almost grieved at the impossibi- 
lity of evincing our admiration of the 
Poor Man’s Death Bed, by the last named 
lady, by quoting it. We have copied 
it into the album of our memory, as some 
atonement, and shall cherish its recol- 
lection. In closing this beautiful vo- 
lume, we must beg to assure its editor 
that in no part of it has he better shewn 
the purity of his taste than in his pre- 
face. It is by far the most eloquent 
that we ever read—for it contains but 
ten lines. 

Contrasted with the gaiety of its an- 


nual companions comes the gravity of 


the Jris. In point of embellishments it 
may rank with the best. The frontis- 
piece, Christ blessing little Children 
splendidly engraved by J. W. Cooke, 
is one of West’s best compositions ; and 


the title-page is aderned with a head of 


the Saviour, by Lawrence, distinguished 
by a meek and touching expression, but 
not elevated in character. It is the 
beautiful rather than the sublime. Then 
follows St. Jchn the Evangelist (Domi- 
nichino). by W. Finden—Nathan and 
David ( West), by S. Sangster—-the Na- 
tivitv (Reynolds), by A. W. Warren, a 
lovely little picture — Madonna and 
Child (Correggio), by A. Fox, in which 
the engraver has shewn more taste than 
the painter—the Deluge (N. Poussin), 
by E. Roberts— Christ blessing the 
Bread (Carlo Dolci), by W. Ensom— 
Infant St. John and Lamb (Murillo), 
by Davenport—Judas returning the 
thirty pieces (Rembrandt), by W. Rad- 
don, very rich and Rembrandt-like —ard 
Jesus with Mary in the Garden (Titian), 

y W. Ensom, in which the tone and co- 
,ouring of Titian are as distinct as the 
graver can renderthem. If great names 
are worth any thing, this list is a golden 
catalogue; nor will the expectations 
which it conjures up be disappointed. 


We are glad to see the old beauties of 


the art in this new and splendid attire 
-——to see the gigantic creations of the 
great masters brought before us in mi- 
niature. The literature is too sombre 
for our taste; yet its piety should pro- 
tect it from being pronounced dull. All 
lighter matter is not excluded from it. 

e Curse of Property, by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, is as fresh and clear as a spring in 
the desert ; and Miss Porter's Sketch 
of Sir Philip Sidney is an offering wor- 
‘thy of the poet of prose-writers. ‘The 
poems by the editor may lay claim to 


the merit of being graceful compositions, 
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and display taste, if they are deficient 
in the higher poetical i er 
and imagination. ‘They seldom rise into 
the full beauty of their subjects. The 
poet who treats of such matters as Mr. 
Dale has selected, should possess a 
fancy that can “ play i’ the plighted 
clouds:” he should at once, to adopt Haz- 
litt’s deseription of Coleri “ enter 
into his subject, like an eagle dallying 
with the wind.” 

Of the illustrations of Mr. Watts’ 
Souvenir, we have already expressed our 
opinion. Coming before us as they now 
do, with all the accessories of clear type, 

old , and splendid binding, we are 
inclined to like them rather better than 
at first. In the insinuating garb of 
such a volume as this, blemishes them- 
selves take the semblance of beauties. 
‘The Lady Agar Ellis, the Narrative, and 
the Trojan Fugitives, are gems like 
those of the Irish Maiden, “rich and 
rare.’ ‘The author of * Lillian” is fore- 
most on the list of contributors. In his 
Legend of the Haunted Tree there are 
many wild notes of genuine poetry ; and 
his Belle of the Ball Room is superior 
both in idea and execution to any thing 
of the kind that has lately ap , 
Lady Olivia's Decamerone is pleasant 
as far as it goes, but it is a mere frag- 
ment of the fun we anticipated. Mr. 
St. John’s Palace of the Rajah Hur- 
chund is glowing and oriental. We 
admit the moral, though we cannot find 
the music, of the ballad of the Three 
Guests, by Mary Howitt; poems of this 
class should be first-rate, or they are 
nothing. The Smuggler’s Last) Trip, 
though it presents no new feature to 
distinguish it from a thousand of its 
class, touches the true key, and awakens 
interest. In the lines on the frontis- 
piece, the Mother and Child, Mr. Her- 
vey has availed himself of the full 
license of poetry, in making very wide 
circles round his subject—now and then 
losing sight of it altogether ; there is too 
much gloom and too little grace in it to 
serve 2s a comment upon the lustre of 
Laurence. We like the Last of the 
Titans, by Wm. Howitt ; and the Toor- 
koman’s Tale (there are too many of 
these tales) by the author of the * Kuz- 
zilbash.” Much might be said, had we 
space, for Woman's Wit, Love-Breezes, 
by Miss Jewsbury, and the Last of his 
Tribe. We were excited by the ani- 
mated account of the Bull F ight, by the 
author of the “ Castilian ;” and in- 
terested in the deepest sense by the 
History of Sarah Curren—who would 
have been entitled to our regard inde- 
ndent of the song of Moore's in which 
er memory is embalmed. We cannot 
particularize all the poetry that, -has 
pleased us. Miss Landon, Miss Bowles, 
and Mrs. Watts have contributed richly 
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to its two pieces by the editor are also 
to be seen glittering among the gems of 
the volume. 

Another young candidate, the New 
Year's Gift, edited by Mrs. Alaric 
Watts, invites us to glance at its pre- 
tensions. We open it with timid fingers, 
for we fear to leave a stain upon its deli- 
cacy. It commences with the Wooden 
Leg, engraved by Chevalier, from a pic- 
ture by Farrier. It is full of that 
artist’s quaint humour, and makes the 
frontispiece really were gf The 
Boat-Launch, M. Guet and W. Rivers, 
is a pleasing group, but the little nau- 
ticals do not seem interested in their 
sport. ‘The Little Savoyards, Edmon- 
stone and Greatbach, is much better : 
the figures are well relieved; the ex- 
pression of the young musicians, quite 
foreign and characteristic, is properly 
contrasted with the infant who is 
rewarding their melody. An Indian 
Scene, by Wm. Westall, though a beau- 
tiful design, looks somewhat faded. A 
Soldier’s Widow is a clever engraving, 
by Baker ; considering her height, how- 
ever, she should have been called the 
Grenadier’s Widow. The Sanctuary, 
by R. Westall and Rolls, is an effective 
composition, and forms an interesting 
termination to the list of embellishments, 
which, with slight exceptions, are worthy 
of a high rank in this class of the an- 
nuals. ‘The editor observes in her pre- 
face, that “ those who cater for the 
amusement or instruction of the juve- 
nile public must be content to sacrifice 
all ambitious notions of authorship ; and 
to study rather todevelope the intellects 
of their readers than to display their 
own.” Some of the contributors to the 
New Year’s Gift have done both; it 
eontains many pleasing So ge Ye as 
Tonina, by Mr. M‘Farlane—the Bro- 
ken Vase, the Cock, the Fox and the 
Farm-Yard Dog, by Cornelius Webbe 
—the Jungle, by Miss Roberts—Con- 
stantine and Gioevanni—and a very neat 
little Sketch—How Disagreeable! Of 
the poetry we prefer Miss Jewsbury’s 
Far, far trom Home, and some clever 
stanzas, illustrating the Soldier’s Wi- 
dow, by N. P. Willis—which have, it 
appears, been published before 

The Comic Offering, or Lady's Mélange 
of Literary Mirth —Here is a new comic 
offering, the production of a lady— 
Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. A _ better 
name than Sheridan could scarcely have 
been associated with such a book—the 
*+ Louisa Henrietta” eould have been 
dispensed with. Such elegant vulgari- 
ties as we find here are not fit themes 
for ladies, who can seldom be very deli- 
cate and very droll at the same time. 
Of the numerous subjects of merriment 
in this rich and tasteful looking volume, 
many are decidedly uniadvlike, and some 
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itively vulgar. This, which, must 

regarded as a conspicuous blemish 
upon its beauty, is the more remarkable 
from the note of refinement with which 
Miss Sheridan commences her perform- 
ance. Her work, she says, is expressly 
intended for “female perusal; Mr, 
Hood may say the same thing. The 
lady’s subjects are as little circum- 
scribed, and her humour takes as many 
licences, Her annual, in short, except 
as regards originality—an important item 
in works of this class—is an exact coun- 
yee of that by the author of * Whims 
and Oddities ;” and we see no reason, 
therefore, why she should ask in her 
prospectus—* Shall a clown be admitted 
to the drawing-room, or pantaloon enter 
the boudoir ?”’—and still less, why she 
should answer it by saying—‘ No, not 
even under a Hood.” One thing the 
lady and gentleman seem to share 
in common—a propensity to confound 
the painful with the pleasurable, to look 
for the elements of mirth in the dis- 
agreeable and the afflicting. One of the 
polished pleasantries of this volume is 
called “ A Beam on the Face”-—the 
head of an unfortunate fish-woman com- 
ing in contact with a plank borne on the 
shoulder of a passenger. Now we can- 
not see why fish-women, more than 
clowns, should be admitted into bou- 
doirs ; in addition to which, fish-women 
are, we ae females; and we _ 
ceive, therefore, not the slightest drol- 
lery in fracturing their skulls for the 
sake ofa poor pun. ‘There are two or 
three jokes the humour of which con- 
sists in people falling into wells—this 
is for the sake of saying, “ Let weil 
alone !”—and another called * Going it 
in high style,” represents two ladies 
tumbling over a stile into a pond, a 
mishap which seems to be a source of 
amusement to two gentlemen who are 
peeping over the pales. The book is 
full of these dehcate jocularities — 
things, be it understood, which we chief- 
ly stop to cavil at, because they are the 
ideas of a lady who pronounces herself 
“* best qualified to decide on the strict 
boundaries of delicacy and refinement." 
An allusion is made in the preface to 
her *“ own feelings,” her “ youth and 
sex ;” which she hopes will * poimt out 
the proper course to pursue ;” these we 
should regard as satisfactory apologies 
for a want of wit and talent, but they 
form the very reasons why we think the 
“ course’? Miss Sheridan has pursued 
any thing but a graceful one. What 
would be a mere speck in Mr. Heod isa 
blot in a lady. Weshould have regarded 
such little freedoms as those we have 
noticed as perfectly innocent in an 
other writer; but they certainly indi- 
cate bad taste in a lady who writes a 


chapter upon refinement, and finds fault 
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with le as pure, it seems, as her- 
self. We select a specimen of refine- 
ment from the ** Miscellaneous Mise- 
ries.” 

| ‘Sigh XIV. Playing in concert on the Conti- 
nevt, when you are not eminently gifted by nature 
with a predilection in favour of garlic; a grand 
fife player stationed at your elbow, with the 
open end of his flute close to your huppy nose. 


Among the cleverest things in the 
volume are the Chart of Celibacy — 
Large Development of the Musical 
Organs — Ball- ing (very laughable, 
but certainly unladylike)—and the East 
India Company, a gentleman receiving 
visits from every inhabitant of the East: 
an elephant entering by the door, a 
tiger by the window, and a boa wyithin 

racefully round him. ‘The last embel- 
ishment—a livery-servant, prodigiously 
bow-legged, saying, “ wil you walk 
this way, Sir ?”’—is also excellent. In 
the literary department, Rural Felicity, 
Married or Single, and Single and Mar- 
ried, are by far the most conspicuous in 
merit. Much—most, we should say, 
of the poetry is despicable; and for 
the puns—but they are too preposterous 
even for puns. A few of them, how- 
ever, are extravagantly comical. ‘l'ak- 
ing the annual as it stands, it is a 
singular compound of cleverness and 
pretension. 





The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Society Delineated ; Quadrupeds, 
Vol. J.—We must regard this work, 
published with the sanction of the So- 
ciety, and superintended by the secre- 
tary and vice-secretary, as a substitute 
for ‘Transactions—and a very pleasant 
substitute it is. It contains all the in- 
formation that the general reader can 
desire-—-quite as much as we are accus- 
tomed to find in more elaborate publica- 
tions—and its facts have the rare advan- 
— works of science, of being present- 
ed in the most eeable shape. We 
must admit that had the Society express/y 
issued this volume, instead of merely ex- 
tending its sanction to it, we might have 
had it at a much more moderate charge ; 
but quartos alone are supposed to carry 
dignity with them, and a light, elegant, 
and — book like this 1s scnailioand 
too trifling a vehicle for the grave com- 
munications of science. Science too, 
delights in technicality, and prefers a 
language of its own; but the editor of 
the work before us, conceiving that the 
first duty of a writer is to be intelligible, 
uses only common phrases upon common 
subjects; and instead of wrapping up 
his meaning in abstruse and mysterious 
terms, leaves it as open to the appre- 
hension of the reader as clear and simple 
forms of expression can make it. ‘The 
editor has enjoyed one great advantage 
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—of collecting his facts and making his 
descriptions from living and 

specimens in the Society’s collections 
where he has been obliged to follow the 
track of others, to content himself with 
the statements of previous writers, +he 
has equally evinced his taste and discri- 
mination. He has not, of course, at. 
tempted any thing like a system, such 
a volume as this precluding the possibi- 
lity of classification : a systematic index, 
however, is appended to the work, ar- 
ranged according to Cuvier. 

‘Lhe illustrations, of course, form an 
important feature. ‘They are very nu- 
merous, and are executed, from draw 
ings on wood, by Mr. rl 
Branston, Wright, and others. e 
must confess that the exeeution of them 
is very unequal. ‘There is too prevalent 
a hardness in the various substances 
forming the coveritigs of the animals, 
and an un-artist-like monotony in the 
outlines, as in the back ef the chin- 
chilla. We could wish to have seen 
more of the feeling displayed in the grey 
squirrel, the ratel, and the American 
bison. What is called the cuéting, is 
throughout decidedly clever ; but truth 
of appearance should never be sacrificed 
to this mechanical dexterity. We 
would instance the flying squirrel, 
p- 185, where the soft fur Af the ani. 
mal, the hairy tail, the leaf behind and 
the branch beueath, all seem composed 
of the same material. ‘This exhibits 
want of feeling; and in delineations of 
animals, so distinguished for variety 
of texture, is especially censurable. 
Something, we think, has also been oc- 
casionally sacrificed to elegance of atti- 
tude. With all his genius, Mr. Harvey 
has a taste for a superfluous refinement 
that disposes him to regard nature as 
invariably graceful ; some of his animais 
remind us of the epithet in the * Tem- 
pest,” ‘* a most exquisite monster.”’ The 
vignettes or tail-pieces are exceedingly 
bright, picturesque, and fanciful. 

We have again to express our appro- 
bation of the Landscape Illustrations of 
the Waverley Novels. ‘The Seventh Part 
contains a view of Edinburgh Castle, 
by Stanfield, very beautifully engraved 
by William Finden; the effect is as 
poetical as a lover of the * auld town” 
could desire. ‘The others are—St. An- 
thony’s Chapel, by Barret—Loch Awe, 
and Ben Cruachan, by Fraser—and the 
Hill of Hoy, by Gonlen Fielding, from 
a sketch by the Marchioness of Stafford. 
These are very tastefully executed by 
Edward Finden. 

The nineteenth is one’ of the very 
best numbers of the National Portrait 
Gallery. Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture 
of Lord Goderich, has been ably en- 
graved by Jenkins, and is followed by 
a portrait of Richard Porson, by Kirby 
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and, Hall, ‘a portrait; which,” as his 
biographer observes, ** bears evidence of 
truth, by preserving the strong indica- 
tion which marked his countenance.” 
The concluding portrait is that of the 
Hon. G. A, Ellis, beautifully engraved 
4 Scriven, from a painting by Phillips. 

he expression here, however, has been 
refined and finished into something far 
bevond the character of the original ; 
and notwithstanding a general resem- 
blance, it does not come by any means 
so near the truth as Mr. Jerdan’s sketch 
of his character. 

The third sample of Views in the East, 
comes before us with unabated beauty. 
The first is Assan Mabal Beejapore, by 
Boys and Hamilton ; the second, Jumma 
Musjid Agra, by Purser and Boys— 
both of them picturesque scenes, skil- 
fully e ed. ‘The last, and we may 
add, the loveliest, is Cawnpore, by Prout 
and Mottram. This beautiful scene is 
almost English in its character ; and but 
for the oriental buildings gleaming here 
and there among the foliage, we might 
fancy that the smooth transparent tide 
was real Thames-water, and that the 
trees on its banks were growing in our 
own soil.’ 

We have been highly gratified by 
looking through six numbers of a very 
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novel and interesting publigation—The 
English School, a serves of the most @ 
proved productions in Painting and Seulp- 
ture, from the days of Hogarth. Fach 
number contains six outlimes from the 
must celebrated modern pictures; they 
are executed by French artists, and are 
accompanied by brief descriptive notices 
in French and English. The namés of 
the painters—for we have not space to 
particularize the various subjects—form 
an irresistible catalogue. ‘The choicest 
works of Wilkie, Morland, West, Fu- 
seli, Lawrence, Reynolds, Harlow, Les- 
lie, Newton, Flaxman, Stothard, Barry, 
Mulready, Nollekens, Gainsborough, 
Northcote, Chantrey, &c. (we nuiust 
abridge even such a list as this) are here 
brought before us in the prettiest man- 
ner possible. If there are one or two 
that might have been omitted without 
injury, there are twenty others that it 
would have been a sin to have left out. 
These outlines are among the most 
beautiful that we have seen: in some 
instances the accuracy and spirit of the 
figures are surprising, considering the 
smallness of the scale. They are cabinet 
treasures. In addition to their other 
merits, they have a beauty that cannot 
fail to recommend them to all admirers 
of art—cheapness. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A: History of the Reformation in 
Switzerland. By A. Ruchat, Com- 

ising’ a Period of Forty Years, viz., 
rom 1516 to 1556. Translated from 
the French, by Joseph Brackenbury, 
Assistant Chaplain at the Magdalen. 

Remarks on a New and Important 
Remedy in Consumptive Diseases. By 
John H. Doddridge, Surgeon. 

A’ Refutation of an Article in the 
Edinburgh Review, entitled Sadler's 
Law of Population. By M. T. Sadler, 
Esq., M.P. 

A new edition of Colonel Montagu’s 
Ornithological Dictionary, with nume- 
rous illustrative wood-cuts and additions. 
Edited by J. Rennie, Esq., F.S.S., is 
announced. 

A History of the late Revolution in 
France. By the Rev. Arthur Johnson. 

Elements of Algebra. By Augustus 
de Morgan. 

The High-mettled Racer. By the 
late Charles Dibdin. Llustrated with 
wood-cuts by Cruickshank. 

A Work on the Temple of Jerusalem, 


according to the description of the Pro- 
het Eakiel By John Sanders, Archi- 
tect... | 


Travels and Researches of Eminent 
English Missionaries. 


Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Kgyptians, illustrated from their mo- 
dern sayings at Cairo. By John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 

The Dorians: an Account of the 
early History, Religion, Mythology, 
Institutions, Arts, &c. of that Race, 
from the German of Muller. 


Knox’s History of the Reformation of 


Ireland in Scotland; with an Historical 
Introduction and Notes. By William 
M‘Gavin, Esq. 

The fifteenth volume of * The An- 
nual Biography and Obituary,” to be 
published on the Ist of January, 1831, 
will contain Memoirs, among other dis- 
tinguished persons, of Sir Charles, Vini- 
combe Penrose, the Right Hon. George 
Tierney, Sir George Montagu, His Ma- 
jesty George 1V., Lord, Redesdale, Sir 
Charles Brisbane, Dr. Gooch, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Bishop James, Sir Thomas 
Staines, Dr. Somerville, Sir Charles 
Morice Pole, Bart., William Bulmer, 
Esq., Sir Eliab Harvey, the Right Hon. 
Willi Huskisson, Major - General 
David Stewart, William Hazlitt, Esgq., 
Major Rennell, &c. &c. 

Mr. Curtis, Surgeon Aurist to His 
Majesty, has in the press a new edition 
of Ris reatise on the Physiology and 
Diseases of the Ear. 
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The Life of Thomas Fanshawe Mid- 
deter; D'D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
By the’Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A. 

“"H HY Wilson, Esq. has in the press, 
at'Calcutta; a new Edition of his San- 
scrit ‘and English Dictionary, much 
“A Help to Professmg Christians, in 
judging’ of their Spiritual State and 
growth in Grace. Containing Direc- 

ons for Self-Examination, the false 
and genuine Evidences of true Godli. 
ness. By the Rev. John Barr, of Glas- 

Ww. 

A Translation from the German of 
Part I. of Anatomical Demonstrations, 
ora Collection of Colossal Representa. 
tions of Human Anatomy. By Profes- 
sor Surig of Breslau. 

The Annals of My Village, being a 
Calendar of Nature for every month in 
the year. By the Author of “Select 
Kemale Biography.” 

Lectures on Music. By William 
Crotch, Professor. 

Divarication of the New Testament 
into Doctrine and History. By ‘T. 
Wirgman, Fsq. 

Stories for Children, selected from 
various American Authors. By Miss 
M.A. Mitford, Author of “Our Vil- 
lage.” 

Roxobel. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

Beauties of the Mind, a _ Poetical 
Sketch; with Lays, Historical and Ro- 


mantic. By Charles Swain, Author of 


* Metrical Essays.” 

Hall’s Contemplations ; with an Essay 
on his Life and Writings. By the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 

‘Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayres, and 
Peru, By Samuel Haigh, ey 

Description of an Invention for form- 
ing an Instantaneous Line of Commu- 


nication with the Shore in cases of 


Shipwreck, and illuminating the scene 
by Night. By John Murray. 

Essays concerning the Faculties and 
Economy of the Mind. By William 
Godwin. 

The Military Bijou ; or, the Contents 
of a Soldier’s Knapsack; being the 
sleanings of Thirty-three Years active 
Service. By John Shipp, Author of his 
own Memoirs. 

Serious Poems ; comprising The 
Church-yard,. The Deluge, Mount 
Calvary, The Village Sabbath, &c. &c. 
By Mrs. 'Thomas. 

Sketch Book of a Young Naturalist. 
By the Author of Sketches from Na- 
ture, 

A Century of Birds, from the Hima- 
laya, Mountains, now for the first time 
delineated. By John Gould, A.L.S. 

Don, Telesforo De Trueba, the Spa- 
nish novelist, has in the press anew 
Tale under the piguant title of “ Sins 
and Peccadillos.”"—The same accom- 
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plished writer has, we understand, in 
uctive preparation a Satirical” : 
which bears strongly on the events 


follies of the day. Both works will make 
their appearance in the course ‘of the 
season. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BLOGRAPHY AND HISTORY; 

The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of 
the distinguished Persons of his Time, 
By James Northcote. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s, 

Memoir of the Life of Henry Francis 
1). Aguesseau, Chancellor of France and 
of his Ordonances. By Charles. But, 
ler, Esq. 8yvo. 6s, 6d. d 

Memoir of George IV. By the Rey, 
G. Croly. 8ve.. ls. nM 

Life and Adventures of Giovani Fi. 
Date By Win. Banks. 2 vols, .12mo. 

4s. 

Memoirs of Mrs, Newnham. . 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 

‘The Literary Correspondence of John 
Pinkerton. By Dawson Turner. 2 vols. 
Svo. 32s. 

Boscobell Tracts, relating to the Es. 
cape of Charles II. after the Battle of 
Worcester, &c. By J. Hughes, Esq. 
8vo. 14s. 

Narrative ofthe French Revolution of 
1830. By D. Turnbull, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 

Military Events of the late Revolu- 
tion at Paris. By an Officer of the 
Guards, from the French. 3s. 6d. 

Emerson's History of Modern Greece. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1. 12s. 

A View of the L Institutions, 
Honorary Hereditary Offices, and Feu- 
dal Baronies in Ireland, during the 
Reign of Henry II. By William Lynch, 
Esq. 8vo. 25s. 

Parties and Factions in England at 
the Accession of William 1V. In 8yo. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Concise and Comprehensive Form of 
a Lease for Farms. By a Norfolk Land. 
owner. I2mo. 5s. 

Petersdorif’s Reports. Vol. 15. Royal 
8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Statutes XI. George 1V., and I. 
William IV., with Notes. By Dowling. 
12mo. 10s. fd. 

Statutes at Large. 4to. 12 Parts, 
XI. George LV. and I. William IV. 
20s. ' 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 
Vol. 24. Royal 8vo. 30s. 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL. 

Leache’s Selections from Gregory’s 
Conspectus and Celcus. 18mo. 7s. 

Chemical Manipulation, being In- 
structions to Students in Chemistry on 
performing Experiments of Demonstra. 
tion with Accuracy. By M. Faraday. 
Bvo. 18s. 
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Elements of Chemistry. By Andrew 
Fyfe, M.D: Second Edition. Com- 
prehending all the Recent Discoveries. 
8vo. Price £1. 4s. 

Elements of Surgery. By Robert 
Liston, Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. Part 1. 8yo. 
9s. bds. 

A Popular Treatise on Glanders and 
Farcy. By Richard Vines, Veterinary 
Surgeon. 8vo. 12s. 

A Discourse upon National Dietetics, 
as connected with Dyspepsia, Gout, and 
many Diseases of this and other Coun- 
tries. By George Warren, Surgeon. 
8vo. Price 2s. 6. 

Remarks upon the Value of Ausculta- 
tion in the Diagnosis of Diseases in the 
Chest: a Prize Essay by W. Travers 
Cox, M.D. &e. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wanderings of Tom Starboard. 12mo. 


s. 

More Stories for Idle Hours. 18mo. 
2s 
_ French and English Pictorial Voca- 
bulary. 1I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Greek and English Lexicon, for the 
Use of Schools. By the Rev. T. D. 
Hincks. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Love’s Offering, a Musical Offering 
for 1831. 12s. 

Musieal Forget-Me-Not for 1831. 
4to. 12s. 

Lessons in Arithmetic in Principle 
and Practice, for the Instruction of 
young Merchants. By Thomas Smith. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Details of Pictorial Map- 
Drawing, in One Hundred and Fifty- 
four Lessons, in English, French, and 
German. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Catechism of Iron; or the Mer- 
chant’s and Mechanic’s Guide to the 
Tron Trade. By B. Legge, of Wednes- 
bury Oak Iron Works, Staffordshire. 
Price 7s. 

A Treatise on Jacotot's Method of 
Teaching Languages, adapted to the 
French Language. By J. Tourrier. 
12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on Civil Policy, or the 
Science of Legeslation: By Charles 
Putt, Esq. 8vo. Ids. 

Internal Policy of Nations. 8vo. 6s. 

An Inguiry on the Intellectual 
Powers. By John Abercrombie, M.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pratt’s History of Saving’s Banks. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Domestic Gardener's Manual ; 
being an Introduction to Gardening on 
Philosophical Principles. By a Practical 
Horticulturist. 8vo. 12s. 

Wright’s Cambridge Mathematical 
ae Papers. Part I. vo. 
8. 6d. 

- Rubie’s British Celestial Atlas. Royal 
4to. 24s, 
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Collection of Spanish Proverbs. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. Italian ditto. ls. 6d. 

Biden on Naval Discipline. | 8vo. 
10s. 

Bulmer’s Beauties of the Vicar of 
Landovery. 12mo. 5s. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

Chartley, or the Fatalist, a Novel. 
3 vols. post 8vo. £1. 8s. 6d. 

The Sea-Kings in England ; a Histo- 
rical Romance of the Time of Alfred. 
By the Author of “ The Fall of 
Nineveh.” 3 vols. £1. lls. 6d. 

The Queen's Page, a Romance. By 
Selina Davenport. 3vols. '!2mo. 18s. 

Maxwell, a Story of the Middle 
Ranks. By T. Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 
£1. lls. 6d. 

Russell ; or the Reign of Fashion, a 
Novel. 3vols. £1. 8s. 6d. 

Joe Oxford, or the Runaway, a No- 
vel. 3 vols I12mo. 24s. 

The Rectory of Valehead. By the 
Rev. R. W. Evans. l2mo. 6s. 


POETRY. 


The Bereaved, Kenilworth, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. E. Whitfield. 
l2mo. 6s. 

Historic Survey of German Poetry, 
interspersed with various ‘Translations. 
By W. Taylor of Norwich. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£2. 5s. 

The Camp of Wallenstein, from the 
German. By Lord I’. L. Gower, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Zelinda, a Persian Tale. By Richard 
Badnall. 8vo. 3s, 

The Vocal Annual, or Singer’s Own 
Book for 1831. lémo, 4s. 


RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 

Piety without Asceticism. By tke 
Bishop of Limerick. 8vo. 14s. 

Sermons on the Festivals and Holi- 
days of the Church. By the Rev. A. T, 
Russell. 12mo. 4s. 

The Sacred Offering for 1831. 32mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Gurney’s Biblical Notes and Disser- 
tations. 8vo. 12s. 

A Discourse on the Authenticity and 
Divine Origin of the Old Testament ; 
from the French of J. E. Cellériere. 
By the Rev. John Reynell Wreford. 
vo. 8s. 

The Progress of Society. By-the late 
Robert Hamilton, L.L.D. 


TRAVELS, 


Narrative of a Journey through Greece 
in 1830. By Captain T. A. Trant. 8vo. 
16s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library; vol 2. 
Contents—Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in Africa from the earliest 

es. By Professor Jamieson, James 
Wilson, Esq., and Hugh Murray, Esq. 
12mo, 5s, 
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The Present State of Australia, its VOYAGES. 
Advantages and Prospects. By Robert A Voyage round the World in the 
Dawson, Esq. 8vo. Ids. Years 1823, 4,5, 6. By Captain Kot. 
_ Moravians inGreenland. 18mo. zebue of the Russian Navy. 2 vols. 

. 6d, 8vo. 2l1s, 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


es 


Tue tone of our country letters and reports has been, for a length of time, and 
at the present unfortunate crisis especially is, rather politieal than agricultural : 
our elders held that, in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom ; confiding 
in that axiom, the Legislature can scarcely err, unless from the uncertainty as, to 
what branch of the tree of wisdom it may be expedient to light upon. The 
autumnal quarter has been singularly favourable, and in perfect contrast to its 

redecessors, for every operation of husbandry ; the only cause.of regret being the 
ength and expensiveness of latter harvest, atoned for yet, in a considerable 
degree, by the superior condition of the late gathered corn and pulse. The dry 
weather of October was in the highest degree beneficial to the heavy, wet lands, 
with the drawback, however, of rendering them, particularly the clover and bean 
stubbles, cloddy and stubborn, and almost inaccessible to the seed-plough ; this 
again, to consummate our autumnal good fortune, has found a remedy in the showers 
of the present month, rendering the clay friable and practicable, and enablin 
the farmer to deposit his seed in the soil in a manner favourable and early beyon 
expectation. It has been said that, the season being so inviting has induced man 
farmers to sow a greater breadth of wheat than they had either intended or lonek 
Accounts of the year’s crops continue unfavourable, and in a greater degree 
when brought to the test. It is now asserted, and we fear too much in the guise 
of demonstration, that wheat, far from being a general average, is more probable 
to be scarce as consumption advances, an that we must still rely on foreign 
assistance. ‘The markets have hitherto been very scantily supplied with English 
wheat, and the price high, though the known necessities of the farmers seemed to 
lead to a very different result; but it is said that, with too many of them, the 
stock of wheat has fallen very short, and that they have but little to dispose of 
Certainly, however, the pressing business of a late harvest, and the demand for 
seed, the truubles in some parts of the country, and even the quantity of corn 
destroyed by abandoned profligacy, must have contributed to keep the markets 
thin of supply. In many expected large crops of wheat, the abundance has been 
found chiefly to reside in the straw, and on heavy lands the crop has proved in- 
ferior to that of 1829. Barley, the next article in value, however partially fine, is 
a total failure on soils insufficiently light and dry. ‘The condition of all stacked 
corn has been much improved by the favourable change of weather. The crops 
of every description seem to have suffered most in our northern border countries, 
and in Scotland. Much of the distress of the times has been, by our rural econo- 
mists, laid to the change of the currency; but we do really apprehend that taxes, 
tithes, short crops, and high rents, have been far the most active and efficient 
agents in the business, and but for their presence, we should have heard little 


about changes of currency. 


The seed season for wheat, rye, and winter tares, is thus, for the most part, 
completed ; but the state of the lands to which the seed has been committed, pre- 
sents a most discouraging consideration. Every kind of weed, the growth of our 
soil and the curse of our husbandry, has been left in full luxuriance,—the couch- 
grass trimmed and pruned by the plough for a new vegetation, which is actuall 
taking place in chivalrous rivalry with its twin brother the wheat! As an ad- 
dition to our misfortunes, or our errors, the slug continues to commit enormous 
depredations on the young wheat, insomuch, that many farmers have judiciously 
drilled fresh seed upon the bared places: the old remedies, also, of quick-lime, 
ashes, soot, and salt, have been called into activity, and applied chiefly in the after- 
part of the day. Mangold (beet) proved a middling crop, the roots not of large 
size, but the vegetation abundant, which was generally ploughed into the soil as 
amanure, ‘The roots were saved and stored in good order, and the favourable 
change of weather improved the turnips, but came too late to render them a 
profitable crop. ‘They are small in the bulb, and perhaps cannot be ferme 4 
rated at above half a crop. Swedes, though natives of a more rigid climate, 


cannot resist the vicissitudes of ours. As an atonement for this, there is yet 
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plenty of grass; and should the weather continue open, cattle will be supported 
abroad, and our winter resources much economized. Markets and fairs are much 
in the same state as described in our last Report, varying in different parts of the 
country as to readiness of sale, and the reverse; but on the whole, prices are 
obviously improving. Cattle have also come to market in an improved condition, 
and in su‘ticient numbers to meet the demand ; but the heavy losses suffered this 

ear by the graziers, and the general want of money, have made them cautious. 
Tho the rot in sheep has prevailed extensively, it has yet left a number of the 
sound equal to the demand; none however, even of these, are now saleable with- 
out warranty. In the mean time, common sense cannot restrain a laugh at the 
idea of sheep-owners trusting to the infallible nostrums of advertising quacks, to 
cure what ? a RoT—animal disorganization, perfected and complete internal cor- 
ruption! We would earnestly recommend an application in such a case to Mr. 
St. John Long—miracles are obviously in requisition, and no one knows . 
miracles might be wrought by a touch of counter-irritation, whether on sic. 
sound sheep.—Sows seem to have become as prolific as in former days, and many 
fairs have been absolutely littered with pigs. Horses are not generally ready of 
sale, and even good ones do not command so high a price as of late, with the ex- 
ception of cart colts, and the best of that kind. Money, even in the present 
dearth, is forthcoming for fine cart horses; and the patriotic and practical Coke, of 
Holkham, harangues the tenantry in vain, to recommend the economy of ox- 
labour, with the renovation of our exhausted soil, and the employment of our 
surplus labourers, through the only effective means of the Tullian husbandry. 
Wool, at a pause in some districts, is still on the advance in others, and no stock 
on hand among the largest flock-masters. The herring fishery has been successful 
on the Kentish coast, affording great relief during its season to the poor of that 
disturbed county. Manchester has been unfortunately visited by a tremendous 
storm, accompanied by deluges of rain, which swelled the river Irwell upwards of 
forty feet above its usual level, and inundated the roads, and thousands of acres 
of meadow land ; this, with the loss of live stock, and damage to bridges, houses, 
and manufacturing establishments, cannot be estimated at a less sum than one 
hundred thousand pounds. 
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Smithfield —Beef, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 10d.—Mutton, 2s, 4d. to 4s. 6d.—Veal, 4s. to 
5s. 2d.—Pork, 4s. to 5s.— Rough fat, 2s. 74d. 


Corn Exchange.—W heat. 54s. to 78s.—Barley, 28s. to 42s.—Oats, 19s. to 32.— 
London 4lb. loaf, 10d.—Hay, 50s. to 105s.—Clover ditto, 56s. to 105s.—Straw, 
27s. to 36s. 


Coals in the Pool, 28s. 6d. to 37s. per chaldron. 
Middlesex, Nov. 22nd, 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


oe 


Sucar.—The Sugar Market has been rather dull all the week ; by public sales 
about 900 hogsheads, tierces, and barrels of ‘Trinidad, Antigua, and Barbadoes on 
Tuesday last went off 6d. and Is. lower. No general reduction in market prices 
A le contract. It the refined market there is an uncertainty as to prices, 
holders refusing to sell at the very low prices which are stated to be accepted for 
money ; the few offers that have been made on lumps and low lumps have been 
on very low terms; the rices of which, since the alteration in the bounty, the 
reduction has been considerably greater than upon any other description of goods, 
the melters having continued to purchase Prussian lumps, and single, at about 
70s. to 72s. ; the transactions however have been limited to very small parcels, 
chiefly for crushing for the Mediterranean. In grocery descriptions there has been 
less doing, but prices are steady. By public sale, on Tuesday, 59 puncheons 
Antigua, 12 puncheons Trinidad molasses, good quality, 2ls. 6d. te 22s.—East 
India Sugar. The quantity of Siam sugar arrived, and to be brought here, is 
very considerable ; in consequence of the state of Antwerp the prices have given 
way about 2s. per cwt.; about 7500 have been already disposed of, middling to 
good white, 24s. to 25s. ; low white, 21s. to 23s.; brown, to very fine vellow, 15s. 
to 21s. No purchases of foreign sugar by private contract. By public sale, 400 
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bags damaged Havannah; the whole went off rather lower; white, 26s. 6d. to 
29s.; yellow, 15s. to 22s. ' 


CorreE.—Sales have been very limited ; the whole went off heavily at pri 
shade lower; considerable sales of St. Domingo, good to tine old aun ta, to 
35s. ‘The East India was old Cheribon, sold at full prices, 33s. and 33s. 6d. ; 
Brazil, 34s. and 34s. 6d. 7 


Rum, Branpy, HoLtanps,—Several offers have been made for parcels of Rum 
under quoted prices, but they have been rejected. Brandy is very dull; the best 
marks offer at 5s. 6d. In Geneva there is no alteration. 

Hemp, Fax, anp ‘Tattow,—Tallow is less firm. In Hemp and Flax there 
is no material alteration, 


"Worse of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12.4}.—Rotterdam, 12. 14.—Antwerp, 
% ».v.—Hamburg, 13. 144.—Altona, 00. 00.—Paris, 25. 25.—Bordeaux, 25. 65,— 
Berlin, 0.—Frankfort-on-the-Main, 151. 0,—Petersburg, 10. 0.—Vienna, 10. 10.— 
Trieste, 0. 0.—Madrid, 00. 0,—Cadiz, 36. 03.—Bilboa, 36. 0}.—Barcelona, 36. 0,-— 
Seville, 36. 0}.—Gibraltar, 49. 04.— Leghorn, 48.0.—Genoa, 25. 75.—Venice, 
46. 0.— Malta, 48. 0}.—Naples, 39. 0}.—Palermo, 118.0}.—Lisbon, 44}.—Oporto, 
45. 0.—Rio Janeiro, 18. 0}.—Bahia, 27. 0.—Dublin, 1. 04.—Cork, 1. 04. 


Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0, 0s. 0d.—Foreign Gold in Bars 
£3. 17s. 9d.—New Doubloons, £0. 0s.0d.—New Dollars, £0. 4s. 93d.—Silver in 
Bars (standard), £0. Os. Od. 


——. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the 


Wotrr, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill— Birmingham Cant, (} sh.) a 


Coventry, 850/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 73/,—Grand Junction, 244/—Kennet and 
Avon, 25/.— Leeds and Liverpool, 390/.—Oxford, 600/.— Regent’s, 20/.—'Trent and 
Mersey, (} sh.) 600/.—Warwick and Birmingham, 280/.—London Docks (Stock) 
674/.—West India (Stock), 177/—East London Water Works, 122/.—Grand 
Junction, 00—West Middlesex, 774/.-- Alliance Britishand Foreign Insurance, 
84/.—Globe, 153/.— Guardian, 25}/.— Hope Life, 64/.— Imperial Fire, 110/.— Gas. 
Lieut Westminster, chartered Company, 56/.—City, 191/.—British, 14 dis — 
Leeds, 195i. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from October 23d, to November 22d, 1830, in the London Gazette. 





Brown, H., Norwich, haberdasher. (Tilleard 
and Co., Old Jewry 

Best, W., Noble-street, ironmonger. (Ashley, 
Royal Exchange 

Burgin, W., Old-street, corn-dealer. (Smith, 
Charter-house-square. 

Bumford, E., Mile-end-road, builder. (Carter 
and Co., Royal Exchange 

Baker, J., Brinscombe-port, and Bourne, enal- 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


T. Poole, Fore-street, linen-draper. 

J. Owen, Chisweil-street, vietualler, 

C. Appleton, Northampton, hosier. 

G. T. Elgie, silver-street, wine-merchant. 
J. Crosby, Spofforth, joiner. 











BANKRUPTCIES. 
[ This Month 119.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


Armstrong, H., Castle-street, oilman. (Daun- 
combe, New North-street 

Andrew, M., Crown-court, insurance broker. 
(Lovell, Gray’s-inn 

Arkinstall, T., Knighton, farmer. (Rosser and 
Son, Gray’s-inn 

Bowring, H., Mincing-lane, colonial broker. 
(Baddeley, Leman-street 

Bleaden, J., Lothbury, stationer. (Davies, 
King’s-arms-yard 

Byers, J., Little St. Thomas Apostle, tailor. 
(Bousfield, Chatham-place 

Brenner, A., Coleman-street, merchant. (Pat- 
erson and Co., Mincing-lave 

Borne, 'T., J. Smith, and P, Woodgate, jun., 
fYaplins street, warebousemen. (Fisher, Wal- 
JYOOK 


merchant. (Croueh, jun., Southampton-baild- 


ings 

Bull, C., Longdon, farmer. (King and Son, 
Serjeant’s-inn ; Chroad, Cheltenham 

Barker, J., Mattersey, miller. (Holme and Co., 
New Inn; Swann, Nottingham 

Clarke, C., Old Gravel - lane, corn - dealer, 
(Brooking and Co., Lombard-street , 

Causon, E., Tewkesbury, victualler. (Bons- 
field, Chatham-place; Winterbottom and Gov., 
Tewkesbur 

Cattle, .. Sheriff Hutton, cattle - dealer. 
(Evans and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Ord and Co., York. 

Chapman, R., York, innkeeper, (Evans aud 
Co., Gray’s-inn ; Ord and Co., York 

Chapman, J., Liverpool, merchant. (Chester, 
Staples-inn ; Ripley, Liverpool 

Cooper, R., Plas Ucha Dwygyfylebi, dealer. 
(Tucker, Southwark 

Christian, T. B., Leicester, salt-dealer. (Dove, 
Carey-street; Smith, Rugeley. 

Crawley, T.C., Axminster, ironmonger, (Tre- 















































































hern and Co. -New Inn; Baker, jun., Man- 
chester 

Clark, G., Camberwell, baker. (Bousfield, 
Chatham-place 

Clark, T., Bristol, woollen-draper. (Poole 
and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Cocking, T., Nottingham, victualler. (Capes, 
Gray’'s-inn 

Dix, J.;E., Lamb’s Conduit-street, tea-dealer. 
(Few and Co., Henrietta-street 

Dawe, F.and T. Gappy, Coaxden-mills, Devon., 
millers. (Burford, Muscovy-court 

Dale, J., London-wall, horse-dealer. (Norton, 
Jewin-street 

Dyson, G., Pall-mall, picture-dealer, (Burn 
and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Dixon, H., Leadenhall-street, trunk - maker. 
(Lewis, Bernard-street 

Daykin, T. Nuttall, shopkeeper. (Walker, 
Hatton-garden 

Eastman, H., Rood-lane, broker. (Sheffield 
and Sons, Prescot-street 

Evans, T., Welch-pool, grocer. (Philpot and 
Co., Southampton-street; Koagh, Shrewsbury 

Edwards, W., Lane-end, Stafford, earthenware 
manufacturer, (Barber, Fetter-lane; Young, 
Lane-end 

Fraser, J., Limehouse, patent ship hearth ma- 
nafaeturer. (Paterson and Co., Mincing-lane 

Fereuson, R., Gt. Prescot - street, carpenter 
(Sheffield and Son, Gt. Preseot street 

Fieldsend, J., and F. Crook, Oxford - street, 
linen-drapers. (Hardwick and Co., Lawrence-lane 

Fleming, R., Ebury-street, cabinet - maker. 
(Willis, Sloane-square. 

Fowles, J., sen., Avening, stonemason. (Mere- 
dith, Lothbury — 

Garratt, G., High-street, Marylebone, victual- 
ler. (Rye, Golden-square 

Grey, G. L. V., Dove-court, Old Jewry, eating- 
housekeeper. (Blachford, Fenchurch-buildings 

Grant, P., Strand, newspaper yender. (Briggs, 
Lincoln’s-inn-tields 


Goodwin, J., Lane-end, Stafford, rope-maker. 
(Barber, Fetter lane; Young, Lave-end 

Grant,;W., Richmond, linen-draper. (Carlow, 
Marylebone 

Holditch, S,, Totoess, merchant. (Blake, Es- 
sex-street 

Hirst, W., Leeds, merchant. (Bogue and Co., 
John-street; Moor and Co., Leeds; Ainley, Del- 
phi, Saddleworth 

Harris, W., Cornhill, optician. (Wright, Hart- 
street 

Hill, P., Greek-street, picture-dealer. (Wood, 
Dean-street 

Hart, J.. Hand-court, victualler. (Evitt and 
Co., Haydon-square 

Hodges, W. k, Minories, linen-draper. (Tho- 
mas, George-street, Minories 

Higham, R. H., New Bond-street, tailor. (Cook 
and Co., New Inn 

Howlett, T., jun., Aston, grocer. (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row 

Hardwick, T., and W. Brown, Leeds, brick- 
layers. (Robinson, Essex-street 

Tbbetson, W., Knaresborough, dyer. (Wood- 
house and Co., Temple ; Stott, Leeds 

Jones, D., King’s-arms-yard, merchant. (Boc- 
kett and Co,, Cloak-'ane 

Johnson, W., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 
(Duna, Gray’s-inn ; Wilson, Newcastle 

Johnson, V. M., Sheffield, wine - merchant. 
(Michael, Red Lion-square 

Kirwan, N., Lime-street, merchant. (Alliston 
and Co., Freeman’s-court 

Kirkham, B., Bentick -street, lodging - house- 
keeper. (Rowlinson and Ce., Southampton- 
vuildings 

Knapp, F., Camborne, victualler. (Evans and 
Co., Gray’s-inn ; Perkins, Bristol 

Kirkpatrick, J., Clitheroe, wine - merchant. 
(Beverley, Gray’s-inn ; ag, Clitheroe 

Kerr, R. J. Little, Ipswich, tea-dealers. 
(Bolten, Austin-Friars 

h, S. G,, Oundle, grocer. (Amory and Co., 

Thr -street 


Longden, $., Finch-lane, wine merehant. (Tre- 
hern and Co., New Inn ’ ¢ 
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Large, J., Gt. Queen-street; coach + maker. 
(Crosse, Surrey-street , 
Lee, J., Brighton, victualler. (Williams, South- 
ainpton-buildings 
Levy, J., Strand, glass-dealer, (Abrahams, 
Clifford’s-inn 
Labron, R., Wakefield, linen-draper. (Hatd- 
wick and Co., Lawrence-lane 
Loftus, T., Leeds, linen-manufacturer. (Blake- 
lock and Co., Serjeant’s-inn ; Barr, Leeds 
Large,W., Kingsbury, tallow-chandler. (Brooks, 
New Inn 
Macdonald, A., and A. Campbell, Regent-street, 
army-agents. (Macdougall and Co., Parliament- 
street 
- _— W., Greenwich, grocer. (Davis, Dept- 
or 
Monteith, R,, Glascow and Chelsea, merchant. 
(Crawford, Lincoln’s-inn-tields 
Miller, G., Watling-street, tallow - chandler. 
(Young and Co., Mildred’s-eourt 
Murton, C., Gt. Newport -street, bookbinder 
(Crosby, Bucklersbury 
Monevrief, J., Peckiam, master-mariner. (Bax- 
indale and Co., King’s-arms-yard 
Nottage, C., Fore-street, butcher. (Fyson and 
Co., Lothbury 
Newman, J., dd Clapton, builder. (Sut- 
cliffe and Co., New Bridge-street 
Ogilvey, J«, ‘Tothill-street and Bucklersbery, 
cabriolet - proprietor. (Dods, Northumberland- 
street 
Osbourne, C., Sculcotes, merchant. (Rosser 
and Co., Grays-inn; England and Co., Hull 
Phillips, J..and F., jun., Derby, linen and wool- 
len-drapers. (Smithson and Co., New Inn; Dun- 
nicliff, Derby 
Petty, J.. Manchester, builder. (Rodgers, 
Devonshire-square ; Morris and Ce,, Manches- 
ter 
Percival, J., jun., Whitechapel, oilman, (Os- 
baldeston and Co., London-street 
Prince, W., Gracechurch - street, slop - seller, 
(Kearsey and Co,, Lothbury 
Prideaux, J., Plymouth, timber - merchant. 
(Blake, Essex-street ; Prideaux, Plymouth 
Rowe, G., Shoe-lane, victualler. (Young and 
Co., Bilackman-street 
Richardson, J., and T. Want, Barbican, buil- 
ders. (Kearsey and Co., Lothbury 
Robson, E., Leeds, grocer. (Maxon, Little 
Friday-street; Upton and Son, Leeds 
Rose, E., Bath, linen-draper. (Clarke and Co,, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Hall, Bristol 
Rudd, H. and T., Rateliffe-highway, colour- 
makers. (Vandereom and Co., Bush-lane 
Roach, R. S., Cateaton-street, cap-manufactu- 
rer. (Nias, Copthal)-court 
Rickarby, W., Oxford- street, linen -draper. 
(Lewis, Bernard street 
Ridge, E., Taunton, tailor. (Fairbank, Staple- 
inn 
Riley, J., Almondbury, cassinet-manufacturer. 
(Edwards, Bouverie-street 
Smith, G., Leeds, commission-agent. (Hard- 
wick and Co., Lawrence lane; Lee, Leeds 
Spensley, J., South Molton-street, cheesemon- 
ger. (Robinson, Orchard-street 
Scott, J., Norwich, Uphelder, (Clarke and Co., 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Beckwith, Norwich 
Scriven, E., Clarenden-square, engraver, (May- 
hew and Co., Carey-street 
Stevenson, E., jun., Leicester, hosier. (Emly 
and Co., Temple; Robinson and Co., Leceister 
Simpsoun,J., Nottingham, wharfinger. (Knowles, 
New Inn 
Townsend, W., Parkinson-lane, Halifax, mer- 
chant. (Strangwayes and Co., Barnard’s ian; 
Barber, Brighouse 
Thorington, H. J., Battle-bridge-wharf, builder. 
(Teague, Lawrence Pountney-hbill 
‘Taplin, W., Basingstoke, ironmonger. (Warne 
and Co., Basingstoke 
oe T., Birmingham, hatter, (Hyde, Ely- 
place 
Turtill, J., Regent- street, fancy warehouse- 
man. . (Walford, Grafton-street 
Vinen, T., Norwich, woollen.draper. (Robins, 
Southam pton-buildings 








ew 


rman - 


1830.) 


Wheeler, F. S., Isleworth, piamber. (Love- 
land, Symond’s-inn ; Farnell, worth 

Walker, T., Bugbrooke, victualler. (Vincent, 
Temple ; Cooke, Northampton. 

Wildy, J., Oxtord-street, hatter, (Hill and Co., 
Welbeck-street 

Whitley, R., Gt. Russel-street, builder. (Gads- 
den, Furnival’s-inn 

White, J., Linton, miller. (Church, Gt. James- 
street ; Pateshall and Co., Hereford 

oodbine, R., Isle of Ely, carpenter. (Pick- 

ering and Co,, Lincoln’s-inn ; Evans and Co., Ely. 
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Wilcocks, E., Exeter, linen-draper. (Turer, 
Mi!man-street; Turner, Exeter 

Watson, G., Emley, tanner. - (Preston, Token- 
house-yard ; Pickard, Wakefield 

Walley, T., Manchester, grocer. (Hurd and 
Co., Temple; Hitchcock, Manchester 

Whiteley, W. H., Rosamon-street, stove-grate- 
manufacturer. (Clift and Co., Ked Lion-square. 

Woodhead, A., Salford, common-brewer. (Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row 

Williams, W., Manchester, merchant. (Makin- 
son and Co., Temple. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 





Rev. E. Burn, to the Rectory of 
Smethcott, Salop.—Rev. W. B. White- 
head, to the vacant Prebendal Stall of 
Ilton, Wells.—Rev. T. Boultbee, to the 
Vicarage of Bidford and Priors Salford, 
Warwick.—Rev. F. Parry, to the per- 
petual Curacy of St. Paul, Boughton, 
Cheshire.—Rey. G. Gilbert, to the Vi- 
carage of Syston, near Grantham.—Rev. 
J, Stedman, to the Vicarage of Gosfield, 
Essex.--Rev. J. Morton, to the Rec- 
tory of Stockleigh, Pomeroy.—Rev. N. 
T. Royce, to the Rectory of Dunter- 
ton, Devon.—Rev. C. ‘Tripp, to the 
Rectory of Kentisbeare.—Rev. J. L. 
Hesse, to the Rectory of Knebworth, 
Herts.—Rev. J. Jenkins, to the Rec- 
tory of Llangua, Monmouth.— Rey, T. 
Davies, to the perpetual Curacy of 
Llantihangeluch -Gwilly, Carmarthen. 
—Rev. J. Tyrwhitt, to the new Chapel 
of St. George. Claines.—Rev. C. Boult- 
bee, to the Rectory of Blockborough, 
and of Bondleigh, Devon. — Rev. J. 
Jarrett, to the Vicarage of North Cave- 
cum Cliffe, York.—Rev. C. Mann, to 
the perpetual Curacy of Fordham, Nor- 
folk.—Rev. C. Whitcombe, to the Vi- 
carage of Great Sherston, with Chapelry 
of ‘Fiderton, Wilts.—Rev. C. Dodson, 
to be Chaplain to Countess Craven.— 


Coulsdon, Surrey.—Rev. W. Gilbee, to 
the Vicarage of St. Issey, Cornwall. 
Rev. W. Gresswell, to the Rectory of 
Duloe, Cornwall.—Rev. H. Lindsay, to 
the Vicarage of Croydon, Surrey.—Rey. 
J. Clarke, to the Vicarage of Ilkley, 
York.—Kev. J. Jones, to the Curacy of 
St. Peter and Llangunnor, Carmarthen. 
—Rev. A. H. Richardson, to the per- 
petual Curacy of Llandhythen, Pem- 
broke. — Rev. FE. Dowker, to the Vi- 
carage of Willerby, near Scarborough.—. 
Rev. J. Tyley, to the Rectory of Cley- 
don cum Akenham, Suffolk.—Hon. and 
Rev. G. Best, to the Rectory of Blan- 
ford St. Mary, Dorset.—Rev. J. Ford, 
to the Vicarage of Navestock, Essex. — 
Rev. F. B. Astley, to the Rectory of 
Everleigh— Rev. P. Lowther, to the 
Curacy of Cohampton, Hants. — Rev. 
G. B. Clare, to the new Church St. 
George, Wolverhampton.—Rev. T. C. 
W. Sevmour, to the Vicarage of Led- 
don.—Rev. J. Hensman, to the Curac 
of Trinity new church, Clifton, Bristol. 
—Rev. J. G. Thring, to the Reetory of 
Bishops Stow, Wilts.— Rev. T. ‘Tur- 
ton, to the Prebendal Stall in Peter- 
borough cathedral.—Rev. E. Hughes, 
to the Hardwick Rectory, Northampton. 
—Rev. C. Hayes, to the Rectory of 
North Stoke, Somerset. 














sisting with this country, Idid not hesitate to 


Rev. W. Wood, to the Rectory of 
CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC, 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Nov. 1, Mr. John St. John Long sen- 
tenced at the Old Bailey for manslaugh- 
ter in the fine of £250. 


2. His Majesty in the House of Peers, 
delivered the following most gracious 
speech to both Houses of Parliament : 


My Lords and Gentiemen,—It is with great 
satisfaction that I meet you in Parliament, and 
that I am enabled, in the present conjuncture, to 
recur to your advice. Sinee the dissolution of the 
late Parliament, events of deep interest and im- 

rtance have eecurred on the contivent of 

jurope. The elder branch of the House of 
Bourbon no longer reigns in France, and the 
Duke of Orleans has been called to the throne by 
the title of King of the Frenel. Having received 
from the new sovereign a declaration of bis earnest 
desire to cultivate the good understanding, and 
to maintain inviolate all the engagements sub- 


coutinue my ¢iplomatic relations and friendly 
intercourse with the French Court.--I have wit- 
nessed with deep regret the state of affairs:in the 
Low Countries. I lament that the enlightened 
administration of the King should not have pre- 
served his dominions from revolt; and that the 
wise and prudent measure of submitting the de- 
sires and the complaints of his people to the 
deliberations of an extraordinary meeting of the 
States General should have led to no satisfactory 
result, Iam endeavouring, in eoncert with my 
allies, to devise such means of restoring tran- 
quillity as may be compatible with the welfare 
and good government of the Netherlands, and with 
the future security of other states.—Appearances 
of tumult and disorder have produced uneasiness 
in diferent parts of Europe ; but the assurances 
of a friendly disposition, which I continue to 
receive {rom all foreign powers, justify the expec- 
tation that I shall be enabled to preserve for my 
people the blessings of Peace.—Iinpressed at 
all times with the necessity of respecting the 
faith of national engagements, | am persnaded 
that my determination to maintain, in conjariction 
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the chair, the following address was 


unanimous to :-—* To the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty. Sire — We, 


your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful sub- 
jects, inhabitants of the parish of Stan- 
ope, in the county of Durham, approach 
your paternal throne, with reverence 
and love. To our King we declare our 
grievance—from the Father of his Peo- 
ple, we seek redress. With doubt and 
regret, we have heard the declaration of 
our rector, Henry Phillpotts, Doctor in 
Divinity, that the tithe of this parish, 
affording a temporal remuneration of the 
services of its priest of £4,000 a year, is 
to be enjoyed by him, conjointly with 
the Bishopric of Exeter, and the spiritual 
care of 12,000 inhabitants delegated to 
@ hirling!!!—We humbly represent to 
your Majesty, that a parish so populous, 
paying so largely for religious assistance, 
might claim the advantages of a resident 
tor. We submit the utter impossi- 
ility of a bishop in Devonshire having 
ability to discharge his duties in Dur- 
ham ;—we submit that prebendal stalls, 
and other religious sinecures, should 
alone be afforded to create revenues for 
the heads of the church ;—we declare the 
eure of souls to be a duty of eternal mo- 
ment, which cannot be delegated, with- 
out awful responsibility—which cannot 
be sacrificed to present considerations, 
without fearful daring of future ac- 
count !!!—We invoke your Majesty, 
as the head of our church, graciously to 
consider our prayer; and if expediency 
should require the elevation of our pre- 
sent minister to the episcopal bench, 
that your royal prerogative may also 
secure to us a resident rector, whose 
undivided help may constantly be given, 
in exchange for the seeular advantages 
of this richly endowed benefice ! ! !” 


LANCASHIRE.—The commission- 
ers of watch, scavengers, and lamps, of 
the parish of Liverpool, have published 
their account of the expences for last 

ear from Sept. 29, 1829, to Sept. 29, 

830, which amounts to £18,435. 19s. !— 
The surveyors of highways have also 
published their account for the same 

arish, amounting to £11,313. 10s. 6d. 

rom Michaelmas, 1829, to July 15, 
1830. 


WESTMORELAND. — The ex- 

enses for this county from June 23, 
829, to June 22, 1830, amount to 
£3,170. 6s. 9d.—about £2,000 of which 
was for law and its contingencies—the 
county bridges and roads at the ends 
thereof, £411. 5s. 54d. 


_ LINCOLNSHIRE.—A meeting of 
the electors of Stamford to petition the 
King, and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on certain circumstances relating 

. to the late election for that borough, and 
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to secure to themselves a free and effi- 
cient representation in the House of 
Commons, has taken place. ‘Ten reso- 
lutions were unanimously agreed to, and 
the Duke of Sussex and Lord Holland 
were requested to lay a petition before 
the King ; and Earl Grey and C. Ten- 
nyson, Esq., before the eets of Lords 
and Commons. ‘The seventh resolution 
states, “that the Marquis of Exeter 
did by his agents, illegally and uncon- 
stitutionally, interfere with the election 
by influencing several electors to vote 
for his own relations; and afterwards, 
when the election was over, gave notice 
to electors, being his tenants, who voted 
contrary to his desires, to quit the tene- 
ments held under him.”—Lincoln and 
Stamford Mercury. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Colston’s 
Anniversary was celebrated, 13 Nov., at 
Bristol, with the usual demonstrations 
of respect and veneration, in honour of 
the memory of that philanthropist. The 
Dolphin Society met their president at 
the cathedral; and at their dinner the 
collection amounted to £340. ‘The An- 
cher Society met their president at the 
Merchants’ Hall, where dinner was pro- 
vided, and the collection amounted to 
£540. Ils. 6d. The Grateful Society's 
collection amounted to £440. 10s. 6d. 


NORFOLK. — At the last meetin 
(Oct. 22) of the Justices in the Grand 
Jury Chamber the Prison Report was 
made, when Colonel Harvey declared 
that the cause of crime was want of 
labour, and, after detailing the number 
of prisoners in the jail, lamented the 
great increase of the poor’s rate in the 
county, stating it to amount to more 
than £600,000!' Within the last 20 
years it had increased £100,000!!! 
“The labourer only received 2s. 6d. a 
“week,” said he; * I consider the poor 
“man’s labour his property, and when 
“he receives merely 2s. 6d. for that 
‘“* which ought to be 10s., I cannot help de- 
“ signating it as a species of legal swind- 
“ling! ! !°—'The learned chairman (Mr. 
Weyland) stated, that he had lately seen 
in this county a Mr. Benning, the agent 
of the Dosages Empress of Russia, who 
was surprised at seeing in the gaol wo- 
men with infant children at their breasts, 
and inquired, “ Whether the country 
‘‘was in such a state as to render it 
“‘ necessary to send Women, so situated, 


‘“to prison ? 1!!!” 


OXFORDSHITRE.—By an abstract 
account of receipts and expenditure of 
the commissioners of the Oxford light- 
ing and paving acts, it appears that the 
sum of £3,088. 19s. 7d. was expended 
for that town between Oct. 27, 1829, and 
Oct. 28, 1830, 
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